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PREFACE 


THE  following  pages  contain  the  results  of  studies, 
to  some  extent  already  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Hellenic  Studies ,  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philological  Association ,  the  Classical  Quarterly,  Classical 
Review ,  Classical  Philology ,  and  the  Classical  Journal ,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  culture  and  religion  of  tribes  belonging  to  the 
Balkans  and  the  Troad  in  the  centuries  which  are  illumi¬ 
nated  for  us  by  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  It  is  as 
certain  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  bear  the  impress  of 
poems  that  preceded  them  as  it  is  that  the  art  of  the  hand¬ 
worker  of  the  time  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  were  writ¬ 
ten  is  lineally  descended  from  that  of  earlier  potters, 
painters,  decorators,  and  metal  workers.  And  that  the  Iliad 
has  a  close  relation  to  history  has  been  made  clear  by  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Walter  Leaf,  from  whose  books,  “Troy,  a 
Study  in  Homeric  Geography,”  and  “Homer  and  History,” 
all  students  of  the  Homeric  poems  have  derived  so  much. 

I  have  here  attempted  to  follow  threads  of  allusion  in 
the  poems  and  to  discover  what  historical  value  there  is, 
e.g.,  in  the  tribal  epithets,  the  description  of  the  movement 
of  the  Trojan  fighting-men,  the  type  of  names  borne  by 
the  Trojans  and  their  northern  allies,  the  references  to 
horse-culture  and  horsemanship.  I  have  endeavored  to 
establish  the  connection  of  the  Trojans  and  Dardanians 
and  their  Lykian,  Maeonian  and  Mysian  allies  with 
Moesia,  Dardania,  and  Paeonia  in  Europe,  and  to  show 
the  common  inheritance  of  these  tribes  in  their  method 
of  fighting,  their  knowledge  of  the  horse,  and  their  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  elements  of  nature  that  contribute  most  to  the 
life  and  perpetuation  of  the  tribe. 

Again  I  have  considered  the  nature-worship  of  the 
“Thrako-Phrygian  ”  tribes  from  the  indications  in  various 

ix 


sources  and  have  argued  for  the  evolution  of  various 
deities  from  the  worship  of  streams  of  water,  from  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  belief  in  the 
influence  of  the  moon  over  vegetation  and  female  re¬ 
productive  life. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  “Spinners  of  Pieria”  I  have 
discussed  the  significance  of  the  characteristic  work  of 
women  and  the  wool  which  they  spun  in  the  ritual  of  gods 
who  give  increase  to  fields  and  herds,  and  also  the  develop¬ 
ment  from  ritual  of  the  Dionysiac  ministrants,  the 
Klondones,  Mimallones,  the  Xantriae,  and  the  Lenae. 
The  two  chapters  on  the  Averting  of  Evil  deal  with  su¬ 
perstitions  which  centre  about  the  bird  of  the  sun  and 
the  bright  “stone  of  the  sun,”  amber,  and  with  the  reli¬ 
gious  value  of  the  apotropaic  names  given  to  kings  and 
priests.  The  chapters  on  the  Hyperboreans  contain  an 
account  of  recent  discussion  of  this  mythical  folk,  which 
has  shown  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  failure  to 
distinguish  between  the  primitive  myth,  attached  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo  and  the  routes  which  bore  his  cult 
north  and  south,  and  the  astronomical  and  geographical 
use  of  the  myth  when  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the  early 
astronomers  and  geographers.  The  last  chapter  treats 
of  the  development  of  northern  water-spirits  who  be¬ 
came  the  attendants  of  Apollo  and  muses  of  poetry  and 
song. 

In  the  chapters  that  are  concerned  with  the  nature 
worship  and  religious  conceptions  of  these  northern 
tribes  it  is  evident  that  I  owe  much  to  the  two  great  works 
on  religion  by  Miss  Jane  Harrison,  “Prolegomena”  and 
“Themis,”  books  which  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
suggestion  and  inspiration.  I  must  also  acknowledge  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  who  has 
given  me  freely  of  his  invaluable  time  and  interest.  And 
I  thank  as  well  Professor  J.  A.  K.  Thomson  of  King’s 
College,  London  University,  for  suggestions  and  criti¬ 
cism,  the  result  of  which  appears  in  many  places  in  the 


book.  Professor  Edward  Delavan  Perry  of  Columbia 
University  has  kindly  read  the  book  in  manuscript  and 
a  part  of  the  proof. 

Except  where  I  have  directly  quoted,  no  one  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  theories  in  the  exposition  except  myself, 
and  I  have  endeavored  to  give  credit  for  all  that  I  have 
derived  from  others.  If  there  is  in  my  discussion  any 
unconscious  plagiarism  of  ideas,  it  is  perhaps  inevitable 
in  an  investigation  of  this  sort,  which  has  involved  the 
reading  of  many  books  and  is  the  result  of  many  intel¬ 
lectual  contacts. 

In  the  spelling  of  Greek  names  I  am  not  more  consistent 
than  my  contemporaries.  When  a  name  is  firmly  fixed 
in  the  English  language,  such  as  Aeneas,  I  have  kept  the 
established  spelling.  In  other  cases  I  have  clung  to  the 
Greek  spelling,  though  not  so  conscientiously  as  Browning 
who,  in  his  desire  to  escape  such  monstrosities  as  the 
“Emperor  Anthony  Pie”  and  “Eyripides,”  translit¬ 
erates  the  Greek  always. 

As  my  title  indicates,  the  reader  will  find  here  only 
glimpses  of  the  ancient  Balkan  history  and  religion. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  subjects  treated  I  shall  have  established  and 
made  clear  some  points  in  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
tribes  who  built  Troy  and  rebuilt  it,  who  were,  beyond 
a  doubt,  of  the  same  racial  stocks  as  our  own  European 
ancestors. 

I  have  derived  information  and  suggestions  from  many 
authors,  to  whom  I  trust  I  have  given  full  acknowledg¬ 
ment  in  the  references  on  and  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  of 
this  work.  I  may  mention  in  particular  Halliday’s 
“Greek  Divination,”  as  one  of  the  investigations  which 
has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  me. 

Grace  H.  Macurdy. 


Vassar  College, 
November,  1924. 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  GOD-BUILT  WALLS  AND  THE 
BUILDER  GODS 

“ Sing  for  the  Great  City 
That  fallethyfalleth,  to  be 
A  shadow ,  a  fire  departed.” 

IN  the  background  of  the  Iliad  there  is  a  great  store  of 
epic  and  legendary  history  from  which  the  poet  draws 
allusively,  in  the  conversations  of  his  heroes  and  his 
gods.  This  must  have  been  “  real  ”  material,  inherited  from 
the  past  and  the  record  of  its  songs,  and  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  is  in 
such  a  casual  way,  and  not  in  direct  narration,  that  the 
building  of  the  walls  of  Troy  for  King  Laomedon,  father  of 
Priam,  by  two  gods,  Poseidon  and  Apollo,  is  related,  first 
in  the  seventh  book,  in  the  passage  in  which  Poseidon  tells 
Zeus  of  his  fear  that  the  fame  of  the  wall  which  the 
Achaeans  built  in  front  of  the  Greek  ships  will  overshadow 
that  of  the  wall  which  Poseidon  and  Apollo  toiled  to  build 
for  the  hero  Laomedon.1  Again  the  same  god,  in  a  different 
mood,  reproaches  Apollo  in  the  twenty-first  book  for  still 
befriending  the  descendants  of  the  cheating  and  cruel 
Laomedon.2  More  detail  is  given  in  this  place;  the  Water- 
God  asks  his  nephew-god  to  “remember  the  hardships  that 
we  endured,  we  two  only  of  the  gods,  when,  sent  by  Zeus, 
we  served  the  proud  Laomedon  for  hire,  as  labouring  men 
for  one  year  for  a  fixed  wage.  He  gave  the  orders  that  we 
must  obey.  I  built  the  wall  about  the  city  for  the  Trojans 
—a  wall  wide  and  beautiful,  that  the  city  might  resist  all 

l/J.  7,  445  ff.  21,  441  ff. 
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storming.  You,  Phoebus,  tended  the  slow-winding  herds 
of  crook-horned  cows  on  the  slopes  of  Ida,  in  whose  glens 
the  tall  trees  grow.  When  the  glad  seasons  brought  the 
time  for  our  payment,  then  fierce  Laomedon  cheated  us 
of  all  our  wage,  and  dismissed  us  with  threats  that  he  would 
bind  you  hand  and  foot  and  sell  you  in  trading  in  isles  far¬ 
away  and  he  said  that  he  would  lop  off  the  ears  of  both  of 
us  with  his  dagger.  So  we  left  him  with  bitterness  in  our 
souls,  angry  for  the  wage  which  he  promised  and  did  not 
pay.” 

These  walls  of  the  Trojans  were  so  dear  to  the  gods  who 
built  them  that  in  order  to  save  them  Apollo  and  Poseidon1 
worked  together  to  destroy  the  Greek  wall  before  the 
ships  by  turning  on  it  the  force  of  all  the  rivers  that 
flowed  from  Ida,  the  Rhesus,  the  Heptaporus,  Caresus, 
Rhodius,  Granicus,  and  Aesepus,  the  Scamander  and  the 
Simoeis.  Phoebus  turned  the  outlets  of  these  to  a  single 
flood  and  let  it  wash  upon  the  Greek  wall  for  nine  days, 
while  the  Earth-Shaker,  trident  in  hand,  destroyed  the 
foundation  of  timber  and  of  stones  which  the  Achaeans 
had  laid  with  hard  labor.  Apollo  loved  the  towers  of 
the  walls  of  Troy  and  in  the  Iliad  is  often  upon  the  top¬ 
most  battlement  watching  the  fighting  in  the  plain.  After 
the  futile  battle  of  the  gods  in  the  twenty-first  book,  in 
which  he  evades  the  challenge  of  his  uncle,  the  god  Posei¬ 
don,  saying  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  contend  for  the 
sake  of  mortals,  whose  days  are  like  the  leaf  of  the  tree, 
now  green  and  beautiful  and  now  falling,  he  shows  that 
love  for  the  Trojans  is  alive  in  him  by  entering  Troy  to 
prevent  “the  wall  of  the  well-built  city”  from  being 
destroyed  by  the  Danaans.2  Poseidon,  who  is  on  the  side 
of  the  Greeks,  changes  his  allegiance  only  when  the 
prestige  of  the  wall  of  Troy  is  in  question  and  in  his  inter¬ 
vention  to  save  Dardanian  Aeneas  in  the  twentieth  book. 

1//.  12,  17  ff.  ill.  21,  515  f. 
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Apollo,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad  to  its  end,  is  the 
god  of  the  Troad  and  of  Troy,  ardent  in  the  protection 
of  his  worshippers.  His  zeal  for  the  Trojans  is  far  nobler 
and  more  direct  than  the  zeal  for  the  Greeks  displayed  so 
bitterly  by  the  two  goddesses  Athene  and  Hera.  Apollo 
sends  the  pestilence  on  the  Greek  army  in  the  first  book 
because  of  the  insult  to  his  priest  at  Chrysa;  and  in  the 
last  book  he  pleads  among  the  gods  for  the  restoring  to 
Priam  of  Hector’s  body,  which  he  has  kept  fresh  and  fair 
in  death,  protected  from  all  harm  by  the  gold  aegis.  He 
is  the  most  active  god  in  the  Iliad;  and  Ares  himself,  who 
is  generally  on  the  Trojan  side,  except  when  a  Greek  son 
of  his  is  wounded,  usually  takes  part  in  the  actual  battle 
only  when  urged  and  spurred  on  by  Apollo.  After  the 
mention  of  Zeus  in  the  Iliad — Acoc;  8  sts'Xbibto  (JouXy], 
Apollo  is  the  first  god  to  be  named  and  he  is  the  last  of 
the  great  gods  whose  name  occurs  in  the  poem.1 

How  is  the  legend  of  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Troy 
by  Apollo  and  Poseidon  and  the  connection  of  the  two 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Trojan  heroes  to  be  explained? 
And  with  which  of  the  various  strata  are  the  legends  to  be 
connected?  Were  the  god-built  walls  those  of  Hissarhk 
II  or  the  walls  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  strata? 

The  theory2  has  recently  been  proposed,  supported  by 
arguments  drawn  from  ethnology  and  a  consideration  of 
the  resulting  effects  of  climatic  conditions  on  tribal  migra¬ 
tions,  that  the  destroyers  of  “the  castellated  city  of  Troy, 
known  as  Hissarhk  II”  were  invaders  from  the  steppes, 
wandering  tribes  driven  from  south  Russia  by  one  of  the 
intermittent  seasons  of  drought  that  have  so  often  changed 
the  current  of  human  history.  According  to  this  hypothe¬ 
sis,  steppe-men  of  Nordic  race,  forced  to  seek  new  pasturage 
for  their  flocks  and  herds,  took  different  routes,  one  con- 

1  II.  24,  758  f. 

i  Peake,  H.,  J.  R.  A.  I,  46  (1916),  K4-172;  Ths  Rronze  A&e  and  the  Celtic  JVorld> 
PP-  74,  75- 
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tingent  of  them  crossing  the  Danube,  there  dividing  into 
two  companies,  one  of  which  entered  the  great  plain  of 
Thessaly  and  the  other  crossed  to  the  Troad  and  expelled 
the  dwellers  in  the  citadel  of  Troy,  the  evidences  of  whose 
wealth  and  commerce  remain  today  in  the  great  number 
of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  objects  for  decoration  and  for 
use  that  have  been  found  in  the  second  stratum  and  in  the 
lapis  lazuli,  rock  crystal,  jade  and  amber  that  indicate 
communication  with  distant  countries.  The  inhabitants 
were  skilled  in  metal  work  and  a  number  of  moulds  for 
casting  metal  add  their  testimony  to  that  of  the  gold  and 
silver1  and  bronze  ornaments  and  utensils.  The  author2 
of  this  suggestion  believes  that  the  steppe-men  did  not 
long  remain  in  Troy  after  burning  the  city,  but  pushed 
on  to  the  grassy  tablelands  of  central  Anatolia. 

These  invaders  from  the  steppes  are  the  “tumulus- 
folk”3  whose  kurgans  are  scattered  over  Bulgaria,  Thrace, 
and  northwestern  Asia  Minor.  The  theory  that  it  was 
they  who  burnt  the  second  city  of  Troy  was  first  propound¬ 
ed  in  1916,  and  has  been  accepted  or  regarded  as  not 
improbable  by  scholars  who  have  discussed  the  “tumulus- 
folk”  more  recently.  J.  L.  Myres,4  for  example,  follows 
Peake  in  connecting  the  coming  of  the  horse  into  Asia 
Minor  with  the  outflow  of  the  “tumulus-folk”  across 
the  Dnieper,  which  broke  up  the  painted-ware  culture  of 
Tripolje  and  penetrated  into  the  Troad  and  northwestern 
Anatolia. 

Did  the  horsemen  from  the  steppes  remain  long  enough 
to  establish  the  breeding  of  horses  for  which  Troy  is  so  re- 

'“The  number  of  silver  jars  is.  remarkable  and  perhaps  indicates  that  the  kings 
of  Troy  owned  mines.”  A.  J.  B.  Wace  in  the  Cambridge  Ancient  History,  i,  p.  614. 
Cf.  Strabo  14,  680,  who  says  that  the  wealth  of  Priam  came  from  gold  mines  in  Astylra 
near  Abydos. 

2  Peake,  H.,  The  Bronze  Age  and  the  Celtic  World,  p.  75:  “It  may  be  that  these  were 
responsible  for  the  rude  villages  of  Hissarlik  III,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  they 
would  have  passed  on  to  the  grassy  steppes  in  the  interior  of  the  Anatolian  peninsula.” 
Cf.  Kretschmer,  Einl.,  p.  180. 

3  Kretschmer,  op.  cit.  p.  179  f.  *  Cambridge  Ancient  History,  i,  82  ff.,  107. 
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nowned  in  the  Homeric  poems  and  did  they  continue  the 
native  industry  of  pot-making,  which  at  Troy  shows  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  continuous  development  from  the  earliest  stra¬ 
tum1  to  that  of  the  sixth  city?  Virchow2  notes  the  rarity 
of  bones  of  horses  in  Schliemann’s  excavations  at  Troy,  for 
which  he  accounts  by  suggesting  that  the  horse  would  not 
be  used  for  food  and  sacrifice  within  the  citadel,  the  ends 
for  which  he  assumes  that  the  other  animals  whose  bones 
he  discovered  were  employed.  Two  fragments  of  the  jaw 
of  a  horse  and  a  single  tooth  of  a  horse  are  the  only  evi¬ 
dence  found  by  Virchow  in  the  prehistoric  strata,  i.  e., 
the  first  and  second  according  to  his  statement.  Whether 
the  destruction  of  the  second  city  is  to  be  placed  as  it  is 
by  Peake  and  others  in  the  twenty-third  century  before 
Christ,  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  millennium, 
the  horse’s  jaw  and  tooth  would  testify  that  the  horse 
reached  the  Troad  centuries  before  it  was  brought  to 
southern  Greece.  This  gives  the  horse-taming  Trojans 
a  long  background  of  horsemanship. 

The  destroyers,  whether  steppe-men  or  Thracians,3  did 
their  work  of  destruction  so  thoroughly  that  the  im¬ 
mediately  succeeding  settlements  at  Troy  were  poor  and 
humble  with  no  trace  of  the  splendor  of  the  Burnt  City. 
In  the  fifth  settlement,4  however,  a  new  decorative  style 
in  the  work  of  the  potter  and  a  new  building  of  walls 
probably  marks  the  coming  of  fresh  strength  and  of  a 
new  racial  factor  with  greater  knowledge  and  a  more 
advanced  culture.  This  finally  results  in  the  civilization 
of  the  sixth  stratum,  with  its  great  power  and  splendid 
walls,  which  the  Greek  attacked  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 

i  Forsdyke,  J.  H.  S„  1914, 126  ff.;  Leaf,  Troy ,  p.  84,  Kretschmer,  of.  cit.  p.  i8of. 

» Schliemann’s  Troy,  p.  349. 

3  Cf.  Kretschmer,  loc.  cit. 

4  Leaf,  Troy,  83  f.:  "The  wall  of  the  Fifth  City  must,  if  any,  be  the  wall  of  that  older 
Troy  of  which  legend  may  have  preserved  a  dim  recollection  in  the  tale  of  Heracles, 
and  the  war  in  which  he  had  taken  and  sacked  the  town  of  Laomedon.’ 
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the  dominion  of  the  tribes  which  held  control  of  the 
Dardanelles1. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  building 
of  the  walls  of  the  fifth  city  which  left  its  memory  in  the 
Homeric  legend  of  god-built  walls,  of  which  Hector 
speaks  in  the  assembly  by  the  river,  when  he  is  giving 
orders  for  the  mighty  fires  to  be  lit  in  Troy  to  illuminate 
all  the  heaven  so  that  the  movements  of  the  Greeks  may 
be  clearly  seen  in  the  glare  of  the  flames — “let  all  the 
heralds,  dear  to  Zeus,  tell  the  little  children  and  the  white- 
haired  old  men  to  gather  about  the  citadel,  on  the  god- 
built  battlements.” 

The  legend  of  Herakles  and  his  smiting  the  city  of 
Troy  “for  the  sake  of  the  horses”  which  were  promised 
but  not  paid  to  him  by  the  king  Laomedon,  is  attached 
to  the  tale  of  the  gods  unpaid  for  building  the  walls. 
Legend  does  not  value  chronology  and  mingles  in  the 
pattern  which  it  weaves  memories  of  centuries  far  apart, 
careless  of  actual  history,  and  intent  only  on  events  as 
material  for  the  “story”  that  survives  on  the  lips  of  the 
tellers  of  it  in  one  generation  after  another.  So  the  story 
of  the  second  “city”  with  its  opulence  and  merchandize 
going  up  in  flames  lives  on,  it  may  be,  in  the  story  of  the 
burning  of  Troy  by  Herakles,  though  he  was  in  the  service 
of  Laomedon,  father  of  Priam,  for  whom  he  slew  the  sea- 
monster  sent  by  the  angry  god. 

2“Of  the  bravest  of  Hellas  he  made  him  a  seafolk,  in 
wrath  for  the  steeds, 

And  sailed  the  wide  waters  and  stayed  him 

At  last  amid  Simoeis’  reeds: 

And  the  oars  beat  slow  in  the  river  and  the  long  ropes 
held  in  the  strand, 

And  he  felt  for  his  bow  and  his  quiver, 

1Ibid.  p.  313  ff.  5  Eur.,  Trojan  Women,  Gilbert  Murray’s  translation. 
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The  wrath  of  his  hand. 

And  the  old  king  died  and  the  towers  that  Phoebus  had 
builded  did  fall, 

And  his  wrath  as  a  flame  that  devours, 

Ran  red  over  all. 

And  the  fields  and  the  woodlands  lay  blasted — 

Long  ago.  Yea  twice  hath  the  Sire 

Uplifted  his  hand  and  downcast  it 

On  the  wall  of  the  Dardan  downcast  it, 

As  a  sword  and  as  fire.” 

Herakles,  whether  god  or  man  or  hero,  represents  the 
energy  and  vigor  of  a  race  of  northerners,  who  at  one  or 
another  time  entered  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  as  invaders 
and  settlers.  How  early  the  northern  element  came  to 
Troy  is  a  question  the  answer  to  which  can  not  yet  be 
given.  The  “Nordic”1  type  of  megaron  in  Troy  II  has 
been  noted  as  showing  a  connection  of  that  stratum  and 
its  inhabitants  with  Europe.  These  megara  are  the 
oldest  yet  discovered  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is 
possible  that  they,  “though  older  than  the  earliest  known 
structures  of  timber  and  built  of  other  material,  are  de¬ 
scended  from  the  log  cabin  type  of  house.”  I  quote  this 
from  C.  A.  Boethius’  discussion  of  Primitive  House  Types. 
He  says  further:2  “Timber  megara  of  course  arose  in 
the  pine  forests  of  Europe,  where  the  climate  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  to  hand  favoured  such  a  development  from  more 
primitive  elements.  Eastern  Europe  in  general,  and  Rus¬ 
sia  in  particular,  are  par  excellence  the  natural  home  of 
timber  structures.” 

The  connections  of  Hissarlik  II  with  the  metalliferous 
regions  of  Hungary  and  with  Cyprus,  the  Copper  Island, 
which  are  so  striking,  stir  the  imagination  to  wonder 

1  Leaf,  Troy ,  p.  71  ff.,  96,  97;  Burrows,  Crete,  p.  199:  “The  Central  Hearth  in  the 
Second  City  of  Troy  is  the  earliest  phenomenon  for  which  northern  influences  can  be 
claimed.” 

*2?.  S.  A.  XXIV,  1921,  p.  182  f. 
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about  the  provenance  and  racial  affiliations  of  the  race  of 
kings  and  conquerors  who  lived  in  material  splendour  in 
the  walled  citadel  and  carried  on  trading  relations  with 
both  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  in  the  centuries  before  the 
burning  of  their  city,  late  in  the  third  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  millennium  before  Christ.  It  is  clear  that 
their  power  and  prosperity  must  have  had  a  long  duration. 
After  the  poor  herdsmen  and  shepherds  who  built  their 
homes  above  the  foundation  afforded  by  the  hardening1 
from  the  flames  which  burnt  the  great  mysterious  citadel 
of  princes  whose  silver  jars  and  gold  diadems  remain  to 
testify  to  their  magnificence,  had  vanished,  there  came 
the  builders  of  the  wall  of  the  fifth  city,  a  forerunner  of 
the  great  walls  and  towers  and  gates  of  the  city  of  Priam. 

For  the  builders  of  these  walls,  called  by  the  poet 
0eoB[i.T]Tot  it  lies  closest  to  hand  to  name  the  Darda- 
nians,2  who  must  have  come  from  their  Danubian  home  in 
Europe  in  the  course  of  the  second  millennium  B.C.  The 
Egyptian  records3  give  evidence  of  their  activities  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  millennium.  Whether  they  came  at 
first  in  great  numbers,  or  with  a  small  contingent  which 
grew  and  prospered  on  the  spot,  can  not  be  ascertained, 
but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  “Dardanus”  was  not 
accompanied  by  a  great  host  when  he  came  to  Troy 
five  generations  before  the  reign  of  Priam.  As  the  geneal¬ 
ogy  of  Dardanus  and  his  family  in  the  twentieth  book 
of  the  Iliad  is  so  obviously  a  politico-religious  inven¬ 
tion  to  glorify  the  Dardanian  descendants  of  Aeneas,  it 
is  not  safe  even  to  count  the  coming  of  Dardanus  so 
far  back  of  Priam’s  reign  as  the  genealogy  states.  It  is 
clear  from  the  Iliad  that  the  Dardanians  are  regarded 
in  that  poem  as  the  most  recent  element  in  the  Trojan 

1  Leaf,  op.  cit.,  80  ff. 

s  Sartiaux,  Troie,  pp.  145,  147;  Myres,  Dawn  of  History,  p.  208. 

s  Breasted,  Ancient  Records  III,  p.  136,157;  Cowley,  Hittites,  12, 13;  Hall,  Anc.  Hist, 
of  Near  East  (1920),  216  ff. 
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racial  mixture.  Aeneas,  their  leader,  is  greeted  as 
Councillor  of  the  Trojans,  but  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  Dardanian  and  Trojan  fighting-men;  the 
Dardanians  being  led  by  Antenor  and  by  the  young  Ae¬ 
neas,  while  Hector  commands  the  Trojans.  Antenor  is 
also  mentioned  with  the  title  of  Councillor  of  the  Trojans 
and  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  Priam.  The  genealogy 
of  Aeneas  given  in  the  twentieth  book  attaches  Dardanus 
to  Zeus  in  a  way  that  suggests  the  newcomer,1  who  has 
no  ancestors  known  to  the  land  and  therefore  is  made  a 
child  of  the  most  high  god.  The  patronymic  Dardanides 
for  Priam  is  unparalleled  in  Homeric  use  of  patronymics 
for  an  ancestor  five  generations  removed,  and  was  doubt¬ 
less  used  to  give  an  appearance  of  harmony  between  the 
Trojans,  whose  representative  Priam  is,  and  the  Dar¬ 
danians  of  Antenor  and  Aeneas.  The  mention  of  the  feud 
between  the  two  houses  comes  in  so  casually  that  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  is  evidently  assumed  as  part  of  a  well  known 
tradition.  In  the  thirteenth  book  Aeneas  is  said  to  be  in 
the  rear  of  the  battle  because  Priam  refuses  him  honor 
in  spite  of  his  excellence.  His  bitterness  against  Priam 
is  expressly  noted  and  in  the  genealogy  it  is  made  clear 
that  he  is  no  descendant  of  the  faithless  Laomedon. 

The  sixth  city,  which  was  the  culmination  of  the  Dar¬ 
danian  power  and  culture2  was  the  greatest  flowering 
ever  attained  by  the  Danubian  tribes  in  the  northern 
area.  In  it  the  energy  and  fresh  strength  of  the  northern¬ 
ers  came  into  contact  with  the  older  Aegaean  civiliza¬ 
tions  and,  though  the  resulting  culture  seen  in  what 
remains  from  Hissarlik  VI  is  rude  in  comparison  with  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  the  Cretan  and  Mycenaean  arts  of 
living,  this  stage  yet  shows  a  marvellous  skill  in  the  con- 

1  Leaf,  Homer  and  History,  p.  267. 

2  Sartiaux,  op.  cit.,  p.  57;  Leaf,  Troy,  85  ff.  Wace,  Cambridge  Ancient  History,  II, 
471  f.:  “The  mighty  walls,  themselves,  however,  bear  silent  witness  to  the  strength 
and  wealth  of  Troy.” 
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struction  of  walls  and  a  power  of  accumulating  wealth 
and  establishing  empire.  In  contrast  to  the  weak  habi¬ 
tations  that  succeeded  the  Burnt  City  on  the  hill  of  His- 
sarlik,  the  walls  of  the  sixth  city  might  well  appear  to 
have  been  what  Homer  calls  them,  0£o$[JlY)'rot,  built  by 
the  hands  of  Gods. 

To  return  now  to  Poseidon  and  Apollo,  the  Builder 
Gods.  The  tribes  from  the  north1  who  entered  the  Troad 
and  built  and  destroyed  and  built  again  the  walls  of 
Troy  in  centuries  far  apart  were  nature-worshippers; 
water  and  the  sun  were  divine  elements  to  them.  Rivers 
they  worshipped,  for  these  were  necessary  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence  and  that  of  their  flocks  and  herds;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  fleeing  from  droughts  and  water  famine, 
they  sacrificed  their  animals  to  the  rivers  in  the  fashion 
which  Achilles  counts  so  barbarous.  And  they  worshipped 
sun  and  moon,  the  sun  that  gave  light  and  life  to  them 
and  to  their  crops;  the  moon,  still  more  mysterious,  with 
her  power  over  productivity.  This  we  know  to  be  true 
in  later  time  of  the  Paeonians  and  Thracians  and  other 
northern  peoples,  who  never  reached  the  anthropomorphic 
and  “Olympian”  stage  in  the  same  degree  as  the  Greeks. 
The  worship  of  the  sun  as  the  source  of  life  and  healing 
was  so  far  advanced  before  the  time  of  Homer,  among 
the  Paeonians  of  the  Axios  river,  that  their  ethnic  title 
used  in  the  “vague”  Thracian  fashion  which  Perdrizet2  has 
noted,  for  their  god,  is  in  the  Homeric  poems  established 
as  the  great  Greek  god  of  healing. 

The  name  of  Poseidon  is  clearly  connected  with  the 
Greek  words  xotov,  xotc^gi,  xoTcqjioq.  He  is  in  origin  the 
god  of  freshwater  streams3  and  many  of  his  aspects,  which 

1  Sartiaux,  op.  cit.,  145,  147;  Leaf,  op.  cit.,  299;  My  res,  Dawn  of  History ,  203. 
Thallon,  Some  Balkan  and  Banubian  Connexions  of  Troy ,  J.  H.  S.  XXXIX,  pp. 
185-201. 

2  Cultes  et  Mythes  du  Pangee,  p.  21. 

3  Farnell,  Cults,  IV,  6.  But  cf.  A.  Carnoy ,  Mus'ee  Beige,  28,  (1924)  2-3,  who 
derives  the  name  from  Trout?  lord,  and  the  element  wet,  seen  in  Bon,  Banuvius. 
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persist  even  after  he  has  been  carried  to  the  ocean  by  his 
Ionian  worshippers  and  has  become  the  god  of  the  sea, 
reveal  him  as  god  of  vegetative  life. 

From  the  quickening  of  the  earth  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  from  the  discovery  of  the  value  to  life  of  plants 
and  herbs  produced  by  the  earth,  xafJLjJLiQTwp,1  came  a 
complex  religious  figure  which  is  not  the  sun,  but  an 
aspect  of  the  sun  in  relation  to  vegetation  and  animal 
and  human  life.  This  conception  grows  into  the  iatro- 
mantis2  Apollo  with  the  epithet  Phoebus,  which  connotes 
the  cleansing  and  healing  strength  of  the  sun,  which 
destroys  and  removes  pollution. 

Apollo  is  not  Helios,  but  is  one  of  the  offshoots  of  the 
worship  of  the  sun  in  the  regions  extending  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Troad.  Poseidon  is  not  a  river,  but  his 
form  and  cult  developed  from  the  worship  of  rivers  by 
nomad  tribes  wandering  in  search  of  water  and  pasturage 
for  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  legend  said  that  Apollo 
and  Poseidon  built  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  wall  of  the 
sixth  city  was  built  “with  external  aid”3  by  worshippers 
of  these  gods  and  the  natural  forces  which  they  repre¬ 
sented,  by  men  from  the  Danube,  the  Haliakmon,  and 
the  Vardar,  Dardanians,  Paeonians,  and  their  kindred 
tribes. 

In  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  there  is  a  remarkable  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  a  list  of  rivers  is  given.  They  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  whom  Tethys  bore  to  Ocean, — the  Eridanus,  the 
Strymon,  the  Maeander,  and  the  Ister  with  beautiful 
waves,  the  Phasis,  and  the  Rhesus,  and  the  silver  Ache- 
lous,  the  Nessus,  the  Rhodius,  the  Haliakmon,  the  Heptap- 
orus,  the  Granicus,  and  the  Aesepus,  and  divine  Simoeis, 

1  Aesch.  Pr.  90. 

2  Aesch.,  Eum.,  62 

faTp6(j.avTti;  S’  sot!  xal  TSpaa*.6ito<; 
xal  Totaiv  a Xko'.Q  Stop-SiTW^  x.a0i pato?. 

Myres,  Dawn  oj  History ,  p.  209. 
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the  Peneus,  and  the  Hermus,  the  flowing  Caicus,  great 
Sangarius,  and  Ladon,  and  Parthenius,  and  Evenus,  and 
Ardescus,  and  divine  Scamander.  Every  one  has  won¬ 
dered  that  the  poet  here  mentions  chiefly  the  rivers  of 
northern  Greece  and  of  Asia  Minor,  above  all  the  rivers 
of  the  Troad.  The  sisters  of  the  rivers  are  the  holy  band 
of  korai ,  who  bring  children  to  youth  and  manhood  with 
the  help  of  Apollo  and  the  rivers — they  have  this  function 
from  Zeus. 

T(xts  8£  OuyaTepwv  cspov  yevoq,  a c  xaTa  yaiav 
avBpaq  xoupt^oucu  auv  ’AxoXXom  avcocrt 

xal  %ovx[LOiq,  tocutyjv  8s  Acoq  xdpa  piolpav  s^oucrt.1 

In  this  passage,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  essence  of  the 
northern  religion,- — the  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature 
which  are  recognized  as  contributing  directly  to  the  life 
and  survival  of  man,  especially  the  sun  and  the  waters. 
The  elements  have  become  anthropomorphic — Helios  is 
the  Lord  Apollo  and  the  Rivers  are  personified.  They 
are  in  the  state  of  “unstable  anthropomorphism,”  the 
best  example  of  which  in  the  Iliad  is  the  Scamander,  who 
is  now  a  river  with  his  streams  choked  with  the  dead 
victims  of  the  anger  of  Achilles  and  now  a  god  rising  from 
his  waters  in  human  form  to  reproach  Achilles  for  his 
madness. 

In  the  Iliad  Apollo  is  the  god  who  brings  pestilence2 
and  healing,  who  is  propitiated  with  the  magic  carmen 
of  the  Paean  song.  The  shadowy  Paeon,  the  physician 
of  the  gods,  whose  only  function  in  that  poem  is  to  use 
the  mild  roots  belonging  to  his  simple  art  of  medicine 
upon  two  gods  (Death  and  War!)  is  intermediate  between 
the  healing  and  destroying  Sun,  worshipped  as  such  by 
Danubians,  and  the  beautiful  form  of  Apollo  in  Homer 
and  in  later  Greek  literature  and  art. 

1  The 07.,  346  ff. 

2‘  ‘The  sender  of  evil  also  averted  it  and  taught  how  it  could  be  exorcised.”  Wila- 
mowitz,  Apollo,  p.  34. 
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Paeon  Apollo  is  the  theme  of  the  song  against  the 
pestilence  in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  a  song  written  by  the 
poet  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  the  god 
who  averts  sickness  into  Athens,  and  to  have  received 
honors  himself  in  the  same  shrine.1  Traces  of  the  old 
magic  words  and  formulas  appear  in  the  prayer  for  the 
aversion  of  ill  in  the  chorus,  for  example  the  cry  Wjte 
AaMs  Ilatdv,  and  the  phrase,  Tptaaoi  aXs£cp.opoi 

XpOCpaVY]T£  plot. 

I  quote  this  example  of  a  propitiatory  paean  in  the 
translation  of  Gilbert  Murray,  which  gives  its  spirit  faith¬ 
fully  as  well  as  its  beauty. 

What  task,  O  Affrighter  of  Evil,  what  task  shall  thy 
people  essay? 

One  new  as  our  new-born  affliction, 

Or  an  old  toil  returned  with  the  years? 

Unveil  thee,  thou  dread  benediction, 

Hope’s  daughter  and  Fear’s. 

Zeus-child,  that  knowest  not  death,  to  thee  I  pray 
O  Pallas;  next  to  thy  sister,  who  callest  Thebes  her  own, 
Artemis  named  of  fair  voices,  who  sitteth  her  orbed  throne 
In  the  throng  of  the  market-way: 

And  I-e  I-e — 

Apollo  the  Pure,  the  Far-smiter;  O  Three  that  keep  evil 
away, 

If  of  old  for  our  city’s  desire, 

When  the  death-cloud  hung  close  to  her  brow, 

Ye  have  banished  the  wound  and  the  fire, 

O!  come  to  us  now! 

Fo,  joy-cries  to  fright  the  Destroyer,  a  flash  in  the  dark 
they  rise, 

i  Et.  Mag.,  s.v.  AEijfwv. 
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Then  die  by  the  sobs  overladen, 

Send  help,  O  heaven-born  Maiden, 

Let  us  look  on  the  light  of  her  eyes! 

Where  is  thy  gold-strung  bow 

O  Wolf-God,  where  the  flow 
Of  living  shafts  unconquered,  from  all  ills 

Our  helper? 

To  such  poetry  as  this  the  Greek  genius  raised  the  old 
chants  to  avert  evil,  such  as  the  stococBy),  which  the 
uncles  of  Odysseus  sang1  over  the  wound  which  the  wild 
boar’s  tusk  had  dug  in  his  flesh,  for  the  purpose  of  stay¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  blood. 

Poseidon  has  found  no  such  beautiful  expression  in 
Greek  poetry  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  has  not.  The 
worship  of  the  sun  in  heaven,  whom,  Plato  says,  all  men, 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  adore,  developed  into  a  concep¬ 
tion  filled  with  emotions  of  human  hope  and  fear,  which 
the  element  of  water  never  could  express.  Poseidon  is 
never  very  deeply  intellectualized  in  Greek  religion, 
whereas  Apolline  religion  became  perhaps  the  highest 
form  of  worship  to  which  the  Greeks  attained. 

The  symbols  of  sun  and  water  still  play  a  part  in  the 
terminology  or  ritual  of  religions  which  prevail  in  the 
most  civilized  countries  today.  Once  they  were  held  in 
honor  and  worshipped  not  as  symbols,  but  as  the  actual 
givers  of  life,  which  could  be  propitiated  or  frightened 
by  arrows  shot  into  the  air,  or  by  living  things  sunk  into 
pools  or  streams.  Such  was  the  religion  of  the  northern¬ 
ers,  for  whose  princes  the  walls  of  Troy  which  Homer 
calls  the  God-built  Walls  were  built. 

1  Od.  19,  457. 
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TRIBES  OF  THE  TROJAN  BATTLE-CRY 
THE  LYKIANS  AND  SARPEDON 

“Hark!  Hector's  trumpet." 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

CONSISTENTLY  a  distinction  is  made  in  the 
Iliad  between  the  terms  of  the  address  to  the 
Trojans  in  assembly  and  those  of  the  call  to  men 
in  battle.  The  formula  for  the  assembly  is  first  used  by 
Agamemnon  at  the  end  of  the  duel  between  Paris  and 
Menelaos.  The  situation  is  like  that  of  the  assembly,  as 
a  treaty  has  been  made  with  victims  and  the  Trojans  are 
acting  not  as  warriors,  but  as  a  state-body  representing 
Troy.  Agamemnon  employs  the  formal  phrase,  usual  in 
addressing  the  assembly,  when  he  notifies  the  Trojans 
that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  fulfilled  and  that  the  vic¬ 
tory  lies  with  the  Greeks.  He  says:  “Hear  ye  me,  Tro¬ 
jans,  Dardanians,  and  Allies!” 

xixXuTB  psu,  Tptosq  xai  AapSavot  yjo’  Ixfotoupot. 

Priam1  and  Antenor2  use  this  formula  and  Hector  uses  it 
when  he  addresses  the  assembly  by  the  river.3  The  same 
combination  of  Trojans  and  Dardanians  in  council  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  group  of  elders  (§Y]pLoyspoVT£<;)  around 
Priam;  of  these  Panthoos  and  Antenor  are  certainly 
Dardanian,  whereas  Klytios,  Lampos  and  Hiketaon  are 
brothers  of  Priam  and  sons  of  Laomedon.  Thymoites 
is  said  to  have  married  a  sister  of  Priam  and  her4  son  was 
born  on  the  same  night  as  Paris, — a  replica  of  the  tale 
in  the  Iliad  about  the  coincidence  in  birth-night  of 

1  It.  7,  368.  2  It.  7,  348.  3  It.  8,  47.  1  Tzetzes  on  Lyk.,  224  ff.,  319  ff. 
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Hector  and  the  Dardanian  Poulydamas.  Diodorus  calls 
Thymoites  a  brother  of  Priam1.  About  the  tribe  of 
Oucalegon  nothing  is  handed  down;  his  name  has  an 
ending  that  has  been  noted  as  Thracian-Illyrian  by  several 
scholars,  but  that  is  an  insufficient  indication  in  the 
absence  of  other  data.  In  the  seventh  book  the  “Trojans 
and  Dardaniones”  are  said  to  be  sitting  in  council, 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  herald,  Idaeus,  who  comes 
back  from  the  Greeks;  the  same  terms  are  used  in  the 
eighth  book  by  Nestor  in  speaking  of  an  assembly  imag¬ 
ined  by  Diomede,  when  he  says,  “For  Hector  addressing 
the  Trojans  in  assembly  will  say,”  etc.  In  line  154  comes 
the  phrase  Tpw£<;  xai  Aap8avcti)VE<p.  Hector,  who 
addresses  the  assembly  by  the  river  in  the  eighth  book 
with  the  words,  “Hear  ye  me,  Trojans  and  Dardanians  and 
Allies,”  uses  in  the  same  book  when  urging  his  troops  to 
battle,  the  line  which  he  and  he  only  shouts  to  his  men 
as  a  battle-cry, — 

T p£>s<;  xai  Auxcoc  xai  AapSavoc 

Of  the  tribes  enumerated  here,  I  will  consider  the 
Lykians  first  for  reasons  that  will  appear  in  the  discussion. 

The  Lykians 

The  Lykians  formed  an  important  part  of  the  fighting 
forces  on  the  Trojan  side  and  the  combination  “Trojans 
and  Lykians”  occurs  several  times  for  the  whole  body 
of  troops.  In  the  Catalogue  of  Ships  the  Dardanians  are 
mentioned  immediately  after  the  Trojans  under  Hector, 
who  are  described  as  the  most  numerous  and  excellent 
of  the  troops.  The  Lykians  under  Pandaros  come  next, 
that  is,  the  Trojan  Lykians  of  the  Aesepus  valley;  the 
Lykians  from  the  distant  waters  of  the  Xanthus  under 
Sarpedon  and  Glaukos  are  given  as  the  last  item  in  the 
Trojan  list. 

1  Diod.  3,  67,  5. 
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These  Lykians  from  the  Xanthus,  who  come  last  in 
the  Trojan  Catalogue,  stand  first  among  the  allies  when 
the  battles  are  described;  their  heroes,  Sarpedon  and 
Glaukos,  have  a  part  that  is  dramatically  only  second  in 
human  interest  to  that  of  Hector.  What  they  say  is 
often  touched  with  greatness;  for  example  Glaukos’ 
words  in  the  sixth  book  about  the  life  of  man,  blooming 
and  perishing  like  leafage  in  spring  and  in  autumn;  and 
the  words  of  Sarpedon  in  the  twelfth  book,  when  he  tells 
Glaukos  that  they  twain  must  show  themselves  fit  to  be 
called  kings  of  Lykia,  worth  the  homage  which  they 
receive  by  the  banks  of  the  Xanthus  and  must  give  their 
lives  in  battle  for  their  cause.  Like  Achilles  Sarpedon 
knows  that  he  is  not  to  return  to  his  home,  and  he  has 
there  a  beloved  wife  and  little  son,  who  long  for  his 
coming. 

Why  and  how  did  the  Lykians  from  the  Xanthus  come 
to  Troy?  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Danubian  allies,  the 
Paeonians,  came  from  two  hundred  miles  away  along 
the  old  highway  of  trading  that  led  from  Serbia  to  Troy. 
“Lykia  is  about  four  hundred  nautical  miles  from  Troy— 
a  five-days’  run  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
It  is  twice  as  far  as ‘far-away’ Axios  and  Askania.  . 

But  of  course  in  reality  a  much  longer  time  than  five 
days  would  be  taken.”  Dr.  Leaf  holds  that  the  Lykians 
were  a  nation  of  “middle-men”  and  that  they  probably 
came  by  sea  up  along  the  coast,  first  in  their  trading,  and 
then  to  fight  to  hold  the  trade  which  they  shared  with 
the  Trojan  possessors  of  the  Dardanelles  traffic.1  J. 
L.  Myres  points  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  Homeric 
Catalogue  for  a  land  route  “passing  southward  through 
Mysia,  Maeonia,  and  ending  in  Lykia.”  He  says  that 
it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  it  went  further,  skirting 
the  central  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  through  Pisidia  and 

i  Leaf,  Troy,  312  f. 
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Cilicia,  and  that  its  goal  was  Cyprus,  the  copper  island.1 

The  Trojan  Lykians  from  Zeleia,  occupying  what  the 
scholiast  calls  Little  Lykia,  are  given  more  verses  in  the 
Catalogue  than  the  Lykians  from  the  Xanthus  under 
Sarpedon. 

“They  who  dwelt  in  Zeleia,  beneath  the  furthest  foot 
of  Ida,  wealthy  men,  drinking  the  black  water  of  the 
Aesepus,  led  by  the  splendid  son  of  Lykaon,  Pandaros, 
to  whom  Apollo  himself  had  given  his  bow.” 

They  come  next  to  the  Dardanians  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Trojans.  Strabo2  speaks  of  the  excellent  culti¬ 
vated  plain  and  hill-slopes  of  Zeleia;  he  gives3  its  site  on 
the  last  slope  of  Ida,  one  hundred  and  ninety  stades  from 
Cyzicus  and  about  eighty  stades  from  the  sea  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Aesepus.  His  idea  that  the  adjective  a^vscot, 
wealthy,  is  derived  from  Lake  Aphnitis,  identified  by 
Hasluck4  with  Lake  Manyas  and  the  Daskylitis  of 
Strabo5,  is  clearly  wrong.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Zeleia  were  among  the  traders  of  the 
north  Troad,  “middlemen”  like  their  southern  kins¬ 
folk6  and  perhaps  in  communication  with  the  latter 
through  the  trade-routes  leading  to  Adramyttium  and 
Pergamon. 

The  country  succeeding  to  the  Troad  from  the  Aesepus 
along  the  Propontis  was  in  the  Homeric  period  and  that 
immediately  following  filled  with  tribes  whose  origin 
was  Danubian  or  Thracian:  Doliones,  Mysians  of  Mount 
Olympus,  Mygdonians,  Bithynians,  and  Phrygians.  The 
Mysians  in  Homer  “might  be  in  the  moon,”7  but  are 

7  Myres,“  Copper  and  Bronze  Age  in  Cyprus,”  J.A.  I,  27  (1897),  171  ff.;  Lichten- 
berg,  Beitrage  zur  dltesten  Geschichte  von  Kypros  (in  Mittheilungen  d.  vorasiatischer 
Geseilschaft  (1906, 2),  p.  72  ff.);  Ormerod,  B.S.A.  16  (1909-10),  p.  105.  “The  influence 
of  Cyprus  on  the  pottery  is  important  in  view  of  the  close  trade  relations  (probably 
overland)  between  Cyprus  and  the  Troad.” 

603.  xa  S  t)5tj  xa  xt)?  ZsXsfa?  sax'.  xeSfa  z.ai  ipoxISocxocXaii;  Ystopyouptevar. 

’587.  ‘  Cyzicus,  44  ff.  6  587.  8  Leaf,  Troy,  320-321. 

7  Allen,  Homeric  Catalogue ,  p.  161. 
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certainly  related,  whether  Homer  knew  it  or  not,  to  the 
close-fighting  Mysians  in  Europe  to  whom  Zeus  looked,1 
turning  his  eyes  from  the  battle-field  of  Troy.  Hesychius 
says  that  the  Mysians  were  “very  man  tic,”  and  it  is  in 
accord  with  this  that  one  of  the  two  chiefs  named  in  the 
Iliad  as  the  leaders  of  the  contingent  sent  to  Troy  is 
Ennomos  the  Augur,  who  “for  all  his  birds  of  omen  did 
not  save  himself  from  black  death,  but  was  felled  by 
the  hands  of  swift  Aeacides  at  the  river.”  Although 
Homer  does  not  tell  of  them  at  their  river  Caicus,  whose 
“orgeones”  later  were  famous,  they  were  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  settled  there  before  the  time  of  the  epic.  The 
Phrygians  are  well  known  to  Homer  as  kinsfolk  and 
allies  of  the  Trojans  and  the  excavations  at  Bos-Oyiik2 
near  the  Sangarius  confirm  the  poet  in  the  connection 
revealed  between  the  early  Trojan  culture  and  that  of 
Phrygia.  The  Mygdonians  are  suggested  in  the  Iliad 
by  Priam’s  tale  of  the  king  Mygdon  who  commanded 
an  army  of  Phrygians  with  swift  horses,  when  the 
Trojan  prince  fought  on  their  side  against  the  Ama¬ 
zons  on  Sangarius’  banks.  The  Doliones,  who  were 
between  the  Aesepus  and  the  Rhyndacus  (axo  Akjtqtuou 
sojq  'PuvBaxou),3  once  called  Lykos,  are  not  mentioned 
by  Homer;  they  or  their  Mysian  predecessors  were  next 
door  to  the  Lykian  Trojans  with  their  well-built  citadel, 
who  are  allies  of  the  family  and  tribe  of  Priam  at  Troy 
on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  sharing  in  the  civilization  of 
the  Troad  and  acquiring  wealth  by  their  connection 
with  Mysia  and  Phrygia.  As  Strabo  says,  “the  stories 
told  of  Mysian  and  Phrygian  settlements  go  back  of 
the  Trojan  War  and  the  two  sets  of  Lykians  give  the 
idea  of  one  origin.”4  The  origin  would  be  that  of  the 
northerners,  whose  half-nomad  clans  had  drifted  across 
the  Bosporos  into  the  peninsula.  Of  the  Phrygians  Sar- 

i//.  13,3-5.  2  Korte,^.M.,  1899,  p.  23.  'Strabo, 574.  4  572. 
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tiaux1  says,  “Their  products  came  to  Troy  overland, 
along  the  roads  of  the  Sangarius,  the  Rhyndacos  and 
the  Macestos.”  From  the  melange  of  tribes  which 
were  settled  in  these  river-valleys  in  the  last  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  second  millenium  there  emerge  most  defi¬ 
nitely  in  the  Iliad  the  Phrygians,  the  Mysians,  whose 
mingling  of  boundaries  with  the  Phrygians  was  later 
proverbial,  and  the  Trojan  Lykians.  Collignon  says  of 
Yortan  on  the  Caicus  that  its  culture  gives  another  land¬ 
mark  ( jalon )  on  the  way  to  the  Phrygian  Bos-Oyiik.  He 
notes  the  manner  of  covering  the  burial  jars  at  Yortan 
with  slabs  of  stone2  as  analogous  to  that  at  Ren  Keui  in 
the  Troad.  Whoever  the  authors  of  the  civilization  seen 
in  Hissarlik  II-VI,  in  Bos-Oyiik3  in  Phrygia,  and  at 
Yortan  in  Mysia  were,  the  connection  of  the  cultures 
shows  a  very  early  use  of  the  roads  of  communication 
between  them.  The  close  trade-relations,  probably 
overland,  as  Ormerod  says,4  between  Cyprus  and  Troy 
must  have  been  maintained  by  connecting  valley  roads. 
It  can  hardly  be  a  matter  either  of  invention  on  the  part 
of  Homer  or  of  mere  chance  that  Trojan  Lykians  were 
established  in  wealth  and  strength  on  the  Aesepus  river, 
close  neighbors  of  the  Mysians  who  either  in  Homer’s 
time  or  soon  after  had  pushed  down  into  the  Caicus 
valley,  on  the  road  which  led  to  Lykia  in  the  south. 

The  city  in  the  Troad  which  the  Trojan  Lykians  occu¬ 
pied,  Zeleia,  is  said  by  the  scholiast  on  II.  4,  103  to  have 
been  so  named  on  account  of  the  great  worship  of  Apollo 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  1 84. 

2  Comptes  Rendus  de  V  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  20,  p.  810.  Also 
Virchow,  Alt-  Troj anise  he  Grdber  und  Schadel ,  Abh.  d.  konigl.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften, 
zu  Berlin,  1882,  p.  9.  Virchow  describes  the  x(0oi  like  those  found  at  Hissarlik,  and’ 
closed  by  a  slab  of  stone.  Most  of  the  burials  at  Ren  Keui,  he  says,  were  in  these  jars. 

!  Korte,  op.  cit.,  p.  23;  Korte  says  that  the  culture  of  the  tumulus  of  Bos-Oyiik  can 
hardly  be  more  recent  than  the  middle  of  the  second  millenium  B.C.  Kretschmer, 
op.  cit..  p.  175-6,  for  identity  of  Bos-Oyiik  culture  with  Trojan,  especially  with  the 
fifth  and  sixth  strata  at  Troy. 

4  Ormerod,  B.S.A.  16,  p.  105. 
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in  it.  Another  scholion  says  that  there  was  an  oracle  of 
Apollo  full  of  truth  (d^euSsaTaTOv)  in  the  place.  It  got 
its  name  according  to  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  from 
a  certain  Zelus.  This  word  Zelus  has  been  considered 
an  ancient  cult-title  for  the  sun-god  and  connected  in 
root  with  <jek<xq,  rfkioq,  and  ST]Xup.(Sp(a.  Hasluck1  is 
inclined  to  place  the  site  of  the  famous  oracle  of  Apollo 
at  Gunen,  at  the  hot  and  sulphurous  springs  over  which 
the  goddess  Artemis  later  presided.  There  is  doubtless  a 
connection  between  the  name  of  the  Paeonian  tribe  on 
Mount  Pangaeum,  the  Zaieleoi,  which  Svoronos2  derives 
from  the  same  root  as  that  seen  in  Zelia3  and  the  name  of 
the  city  on  the  Aesepus.  Kretschmer  says4  that  of  the 
European  tribes  that  had  a  part  in  the  settlements  of 
Troy  we  may  with  a  degree  of  certainty  name  the  Paeo- 
nians,  and  holds  that  ITaicbv  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese 
may  have  been  a  stopping-place  in  their  wandering  to  the 
Troad.  Since  the  Pangaeum  tribe  of  the  Zaieleoi,  whose 
existence  is  attested  by  coins,  has  practically  the  same 
name  as  the  city  on  the  Aesepus,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
regard  them  as  connected  in  race.  Then  we  have  an 
important  argument  for  the  connection  of  the  Zeleian 
(and  Lykian)  Apollo  with  Paeonian  sun-worship. 

(The  Trojan  Lykians) 

Hasluck  in  discussing  the  Macestus  valley  road  which 
connected  Cyzicus  with  Adramyttium  and  Pergamon 
says  of  Argiza,  “the  site  of  which  is  definitely  fixed  by 
Dr.  Fabricius’  inscription  at  Balia  Bazar  on  the  upper 
Aesepus,”  that  the  road  on  which  it  stood  was  probably 
“the  route  from  Cyzicus  to  Adramyttium  by  way  of  the 

1  Cyzicus,  p.  1 01. 

2  Svoronos,  ’Journal International D’ Archeologie,  1918-1919,  19,  pp.  58  f. 

» Such  forms  as  Zeliachoba,  etc.,  appear  in  Byzantine  times.  Cf.  Svoronos,  op. 
cit.  p.  59. 

4  Einl.,  p.  185. 
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Aesepus  valley,  which  road  survives  in  the  ‘constantly 
used’  track  from  Edremit  through  Bazar  Keui  by  way 
of  the  lower  Aesepus.  .  .  .  We  can  only  conclude 

that  Argiza  was  connected  with  the  Pergamon  road  by  a 
branch  westward  before  Balia.”1  The  road  system  here 
discussed  is  that  of  the  Romans  according  to  the  Peutinger 
Table.  However,  the  author  says  of  the  Macestus  valley 
road  that  “the  general  line  of  this  road  is  that  marked 
out  by  nature  for  the  intercommunication  of  the  northern 
and  western  ports  of  Asia  Minor:  it  has  varied  compara¬ 
tively  slightly  from  age  to  age  in  accordance  with  the 
changes  in  market  centres  and  especially  of  shipping 
ports.”  It  seems  practically  certain,  then,  that  the  Tro¬ 
jan  Lykians  from  their  command  of  the  Aesepus  valley 
were  in  communication  with  the  Macestus  valley  and  so 
with  that  way  of  commerce  which  Radet  calls  “la  grande 
route  transversale  du  centre,  celle  de  la  Propontide  au 
golf  de  Pamphylie  par  les  vallees  du  Cogamus  et  de 
Lykos.”2 

In  reporting  to  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres  for  M.  Gaudin  on  the  excavations  of  the  Nekro- 
polis  of  Yortan  in  Mysia,  whose  pottery  shows  such  a 
remarkable  likeness  to  that  of  early  Troy,  Maxime  Col- 
lignon  writes:3  “The  burial  follows  a  line  the  axis  of 
which  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  carriage-road 
from  Kirkagatch  to  Gelembhe  and  follows  the  direction 
north-south.  It  would  be  premature  to  draw  ethnological 
conclusions  about  the  race  of  those  who  buried  their 
dead  in  the  necropolis  and  established  the  centre  of  their 
habitation  on  the  road  of  communication  which  has  been 
called  the  ‘grande  route  transversale  du  centre,  route 
qu’ont  toujours  suivies  les  caravanes  allant  de  Smyrne 
a  Brousseh” 

1  Hasluck,  Cyzicus,  131  ff.,  138,  140. 

2  Radet,  La  Lydie  et  Le  Monde  Grecque ,  34  f, 

2  Collignon,  Comptes  Rendus,  1901,  810  ff. 
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J.  L.  Myres  in  the  article  on  Copper  and  Bronze  is 
Cyprus  and  Southeast  Europe,  already  cited,1  says  that 
the  only  means  conceivable  to  account  for  the  likeness 
between  the  pots  of  early  Troy  and  those  of  Cyprus  is 
that  knowledge  of  them  travelled,  as  the  things  themselves 
are  too  fragile  to  have  been  the  sole  object,  if  indeed  they 
were  objects  at  all,  of  commerce  over  such  distances.  He 
says  that  “the  only  conceivable  object  of  trade  between 
the  two  places  is  copper,  the  staple  product  of  Cyprus, 
the  manipulation  of  which  presumes  so  close  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  manipulation  of  clay.”  Dr.  Leaf  says2 
of  the  site  of  Zeleia:  “Its  position  commands  the  natural 
outlets  westwards  of  the  low  country  of  the  Daskylitis, 
the  fertility  of  which  is  extolled  by  Xenophon  and  Catul¬ 
lus.  Hence  must  have  come  the  wealth  of  the  Zeleians.” 

The  epithet  for  wealth  in  question,  dcpvsioc,  may  be 
compared  with  the  name  which  Greek  settlers  on  the 
Black  Sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  gave  to  their 
trading  town,  the  oldest  colony  beyond  the  Danube, 
which  Minns  speaks  of  as  the  great  example  of  a  Greek 
colony  developed  from  a  factory;  he  remarks3  that  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  settlers  in  Olbia  was  trading  up 
and  down  the  river  with  the  natives.  Herodotus  says4 
that  though  their  neighbors  called  them  Borysthenitae 
from  the  name  of  the  river,  the  Greeks  gave  themselves 
the  name  of  Olbiopolitae.  The  words  otosvoq  and  o~k$oc, 
for  wealth  occur  together  in  Hesiod  and  other  Greek 
writers,  and  are  well  adapted  to  express  the  riches  got 
by  a  trading  people.  So  it  may  be  that  the  Trojan 
Lykians,  established  on  the  border  of  the  northern 
Mysians  as  “the  furthest  outpost  of  the  Trojan  civiliza¬ 
tion”5  shared  in  the  trade  of  which  Myres  speaks,  the 

1  Journ.  Anthropological  Instil.,  vol.  27,  1907,  171  ff.  2  Leaf,  Troy,  181. 

s  Minns,  Greeks  and  Scythians ,  451.  See  also  Hirst,  G.  M.,  Cults  of  Olbia ,  pt.  I,  p.  252, 
pt.  II,  p.  38. 

4Hdt.  IV,  17-18. 


^  Hasluck,  Cyzicus,  p.  1 1 5. 
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route  for  which  he  indicates  as  passing  southward  from 
the  Troad,  through  Mysia,  Maeonia  (that  is,  Lydia), 
ending  in  Lykia. 

“Clearly,”  Dr.  Leaf  says,1  “to  Homer  the  Carians  and 
Maeonians  are  merchants  and  artists,  not  fighters.” 
He  says  that  the  Lykians  in  the  south  were  a  race  of 
middle-men  and  traders,  keeping  in  their  hands  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  northwest  and  collecting  goods  from  the 
east  and  south  in  their  emporia.  The  Trojan  Lykians, 
“who  drank  the  black  water  of  Aesepus,”  were  cut  off 
from  the  sea  by  a  range  of  hills;  but  their  command  of 
their  river-valley  put  them  in  connection  with  the  road 
system  of  the  Macestus  valley  and  so  with  that  from  the 
Propontis  to  the  south,  near  an  etape  of  which  lie  the  dead 
in  the  necropolis  at  Yortan  in  Mysia,  buried  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  great  road.  The  article  of  H.  J.  Rose2  on 
the  Orientation  of  the  Dead  in  Greece  and  Italy  makes  one 
wonder  about  the  motive  for  the  orientation  at  Yortan. 
Was  it  because  “it  is  possible  to  orient  by  laying  the 
dead  along  the  road  which  he  must  travel,”  or  was  it  in 
accordance  with  the  view  of  Herbert  Spencer  discussed 
by  Professor  Rose  that  the  dead  are  sometimes  turned 
to  face  the  original  habitat  of  their  people? 

The  Lykians  are  in  the  Iliad  good  fighters  and  masters 
of  swift  horses.  In  the  only  instance  of  trading  of  which 
Homer  tells  in  which  a  Lykian  is  involved,  the  Lykian 
is,  as  Homer  notes,  sadly  cheated.  For  at  the  invitation 
of  Diomede,  who  asked  the  Lykian  Glaukos  with  winning 
words  to  exchange  armor  with  him,  as  a  token  of  ancestral 
friendship,  Glaukos  made  a  poor  bargain  by  exchanging 
his  gold  armor  for  bronze,  his  worth  one  hundred  oxen 
and  Diomede’s  which  he  got  in  exchange  worth  only 
nine.3  Diomede  is  often  covetous  in  the  Iliad;  the  poet 
here  puts  the  blame  on  Zeus. 

i  Leaf,  Troy ,  312.  2  Rose,  C.R.  XXXIV,  1920,  141  ff. 
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The  great  horse-fair,  which  formerly  had  religious 
associations,  described  by  Hasluck  as  taking  place  at 
Gunen  on  the  Aesepus  in  June  may  go  back  to  a  very 
ancient  worship  of  Poseidon  Hippios.  The  Lykians  from 
the  Xanthus  are  characterized  in  the  Iliad  by  an  epithet 
which  denotes  skill  with  the  horse — toc%6%(i)Xoc — and 
their  great  hero  Bellerophon  is  closely  associated  with 
the  horse  in  legend;  his  true  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Hipponoos,  a  cult-title  of  Poseidon.  The  Zeleians  in  the 
north  Troad  are  neighbors  of  the  northern  Mysians,  im¬ 
migrants  from  the  Danube,  a  water-worshipping  folk  who 
are  later  found  by  the  Caicus,  in  honor  of  which  river 
they  celebrated  sacred  rites.  The  name  of  the  Maeonians, 
who  are  so  close  to  them  in  the  later  Mysia  about  the 
Caicus,  is,  as  Mr.  Arkwright  has  shown,1  probably  in 
origin  the  same  as  that  of  the  Paeonians  and  their  epithet 
in  the  Iliad  is  that  of  the  Paeonians  also.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Achilles  addresses  the  Maeonian  chief  Iphi- 
tion,  son  of  a  Naiad  of  the  Lake,  when  he  slays  him,  in 
words  much  the  same  in  feeling  as  those  with  which  he 
addresses  the  young  prince  from  Paeonia,  sprung  from  a 
River,  when  he  kills  him  in  the  succeeding  book  of  the 
Iliad.  To  the  Maeonian  Lake-born  he  says: 

“There  you  lie,  Otrunteus’  son!  marvellous  among 
men.  Death  meets  you  here  and  your  birth  was  at  the 
Lake  Gygaean  where  the  kingly  fields  of  your  father  are, 
close  by  fishy  Hyllus  and  whirling  Hermus.” 

To  the  River-born  Paeonian  his  words  are: — 

“Lie  there!  It  is  no  light  thing  for  you  to  battle  with  the 
child  of  mighty  Zeus,  though  you  are  sprung  from  a  River. 
Better  is  it  to  have  sprung  from  Zeus  than  from  a  River. 

The  two  Maeonian  chiefs  of  the  Catalogue  are  also 
Lake-born,  their  mother  being  the  Lake  Gygaean.2 

1  J.  H.  S.,  i9i8,“Lycian  and  Phrygian  Names,”  pp.  45  fF. 

2  Gygaea  is  a  royal  name  in  the  house  of  the  Macedonian  Argeadae.  It  is  the  name 
of  the  daughter  of  Amyntas  I  and  of  the  first  wife  of  Amyntas  III.  Cf.  Hoffman, 
Makedonen ,  217  f. 
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Arkwright  notes  that  the  name  of  one  of  them,  Mesthles, 
is  the  same  as  Dardanian  Mestula. 

The  river  Aesepus  was  sacred  and  had  a  cult  in  later 
time.  The  Zeleians  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  sun 
and  river  worshipping  Paeonians  of  Europe  and  so  with 
the  Maeonians  of  the  Caicus,  if  Paeonian  is  the  same  as 
Maeonian,  which  Mr.  Arkwright  has  shown  to  be  likely. 
It  is  probable  that  the  horse  came  from  the  deep-soiled 
river-plains  of  Zeleia  and  other  places  in  the  Troad,  along 
the  old  caravan  routes,  through  the  country  of  the  Maeo¬ 
nians,  to  Lykia  of  the  south.  Dr.  Leaf1  notes  that  at  the 
time  of  the  war  there  must  have  been  a  particularly  close 
intercourse  with  Maeonia  due  to  commercial  relations, 
since  the  Homeric  poems  show  such  an  unusually  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  places  where  the  great  city  of  Sardes 
lay.  The  name  of  the  river  Maeander  in  Caria  suggests 
the  carrying  on  the  tribal  name  from  Paeonia,  Maeonia, 
still  further  south. 

The  hero  of  the  Zeleians  in  the  Iliad  is  Pandaros,  son  of 
Lykaon,  who  came  to  Troy  on  foot,  leaving  his  cherished 
team  of  horses  in  Zeleia,  as  he  feared  that  they  would  not 
have  food  enough  in  the  crowded  city  of  Troy.  He  relied 
on  his  bow  and  arrows.  The  Paeonians  have  in  the  Iliad 
the  special  epithet  ayxuXoTO^oc,  “with  curved  bows.” 
Apollo  himself  is  said  to  have  given  Pandaros  his  bow. 
A  fine  description  is  given  of  it  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  where  it  is  related  that  Pandaros  killed  the  wild 
goat  just  as  it  showed  its  head  above  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
and  from  the  branching  antlers  the  craftsman  made  him 
the  bow.  Apollo  is  here  forgotten.  Pandaros  is  the  tool 
of  Athene  when  he  shoots  at  Menelaos,  thereby  breaking 
the  truce.  Nothing  is  told  in  the  poem  about  the  men 
from  Zeleia  after  the  death  of  their  chief  in  the  fifth  book. 
There,  after  his  skill  in  archery  and  his  aid  have  been 

1  Leaf,  Troy ,  p.  307. 
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sought  by  Aeneas  in  the  contest  with  Diomede,  he  is 
slain  by  Diomede  after  wounding  him. 

The  epithet  AuXTqyeVYjq,  born  of  the  Wolf,  or  Light- 
born,  or  Lykian-born,  occurring  in  the  prayer  of  Pan- 
daros  twice  (first  in  the  lines  dictated  by  Athena),  is 
evidently  a  play  of  words  which  refer  to  the  god’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Trojan  Lykians.  One  can  only  say  of  it 
“  non  lucetA  The  word  does  not  occur  later.  As  Pandaros 
is  called  the  son  of  Lykaon  repeatedly  in  the  passage  in 
which  the  ambiguous  epithet  occurs1  the  poet  is  evidently 
in  a  mood  for  emphasizing  etymological  likenesses  with 
an  ulterior  meaning.  The  son  of  Lykaon,  Pandaros,  who 
is  a  famous  bowman,  prays  to  Apollo,  Aux^yevfjq,  vowing 
a  hecatomb  of  firstling  lambs  on  his  return  to  the  citadel 
of  holy  Zeleia.  Glaukos  also  in  the  sixteenth  book  calls 
upon  Apollo,  saying  that  he  is  either  in  the  fertile  land 
of  Lykia,  or  in  Troy. 

The  connection  between  the  wolf  and  Apollo  may  be 
explained  by  the  wolf  worship  of  some  tribe  which  had 
Apollo  for  its  chief  god,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  facts  that 
Apollo  was  conceived  of  as  Averter  of  Evil  and  that  the 
greatest  danger  that  men  in  the  pastoral  stage  have  to  face 
in  their  struggle  to  defend  their  home,  flocks  and  herds, 
is  the  wolf.  Apollo  is  Wolf-Slayer  as  Sophocles  calls  him; 
his  other  “animal”  epithet,  Smintheus,  has  the  form 
which  is  considered  “shortened,”  or  “ hypokoristikon,” 
very  likely  for  c^uvQoxtovck;.  Whether  or  not  there  is, 
as  Nillson  believes,2  in  the  Mouse-Slayer  (and  in  the  Wolf- 
Slayer)  a  reminiscence  of  an  extinct  totemism  which 
is  older  than  Apollo,  the  old  sharp  antithesis  of  “wolf-god 
or  light-god,”  on  which  so  many  pages  have  been  written 
by  students  of  philology  and  religion,  is  no  longer  the 
dilemma  offered  us.  The  wolf,  s©  far  as  it  did  become  the 
animal  of  Apollo,  may  have  been  fastened  to  the  cult  of  a 

•  II.  4,  90  ff.  *  Nillson,  Griech.  Fest.,  101. 
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sun-god,  by  some  tribe  like  the  Thracians,  wearers  of  the 
wolf-skin  and  worshippers  of  the  sun.  Herodotus  tells 
of  a  tribe  in  south  Russia,  neighbors  of  the  tattooed 
Agathyrsi,  who  are  regarded  as  Thracian  in  origin,  each 
of  whose  tribesmen  became  a  wolf  for  a  few  days  of  each 
year,  thereafter  returning  to  human  form.1  Were  the 
Lukioi  such  a  tribe  of  “  were-wolves,”  or  were  they  a 
tribe  having  the  wolf  as  a  sacred  animal?  The  formation, 
as  I  have  said,  seems  to  me  to  indicate  a  geographical 
derivative  such  as  Xanthioi.  The  stories  of  Leto  coming 
from  the  Hyperboreans  in  the  form  of  a  wolf,  or  going  to 
Egypt  in  the  form  of  a  shrewmouse,  are  late  and  do  not 
greatly  illuminate  Apollme  origins.  As  a  Hellenic  god 
Apollo  is  essentially  dXs^'xaxoq  and  protects  men, 
flocks,  and  crops  from  harm.  It  may  be  that  by  a  lucus 
a  non  lucendo  process  in  the  brain  of  a  primitive  tribe,  this 
Averter  of  Evil  was  developed  from  a  wolf  totem  or  a 
mouse  totem.2  I  rather  hold  that  Phoebus  Apollo  was 
an  aspect  of  Hyperion  Helios,  the  child  of  Gaia  and  Oura- 
nos,  that  he  was  in  the  Greek  conception  of  him  a  destroyer 
of  wolves,  mice,  locusts,  mould  of  the  grain,  and  other 
pests  from  which  he  got  the  names  Auxo xxovog,  2puv- 
0eu<;,  xopvoxcoq,  acxdXxac;,  ipua^iog,  and  that  he  was 
both  sun-god  and  vegetation  god.  The  Lykians,  being 
of  the  northern  strain,  brought  his  cult  with  them3  as 
they  came  down  from  the  Troad,  where  he  was  wor¬ 
shipped  by  their  old  river,  the  Aesepus,  as  an  oracular 
god  of  its  healing  springs. 

To  doubt  with  Kretschmer4  the  historical  existence  of 
the  Trojan  Lykians  is  to  misunderstand  the  nature  of 
Homer’s  historical  and  geographical  allusions,  which  are 
not  random  inventions,  but  rest  on  a  firm  basis  of  inherited 
songs.  Dusseaud5  in  contrast  to  Kretschmer  holds  that 

1  Hdt.  IV,  105.  2  Nillson,  Griech.  Fest.,  loc.  cit. 

3  Farnell  IV,  119  ff.  Harrison,  Mythology  1924,  p.  129  ff.  1  Einleit.,  189. 

6  usseaud.  Let  Civilisations  prehelleniques  dans  le  bassin  de  la  mer  Egee,  p.  455. 
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the  Trojan  Lykians  were  the  kinsfolk  of  the  Lykians  on 
the  Xanthus  and  that  the  latter  emigrated  from  the 
Troad,  a  view  in  which,  as  is  clear  from  the  preceding 
argument,  I  concur.  We  find  the  Trojan  Lykians,  as  I 
believe,  going  from  river-valley  to  river-valley,  finally 
bringing  names  from  their  old  home  in  the  Troad  to  the 
country  later  called  Lykia  from  their  name.  They  named 
the  river  in  northern  Lykia  by  which  they  made  their 
new  home  Xanthus,  a  “divine”  name  of  the  Trojan 
Scamander  and  in  the  feminine  form  Xanthe  an  old  name 
for  Troy  itself.  They  named  a  city  Tlos,  evidently 
a  variation  of  Tros.  The  dwellers  in  the  Lykian  city  of 
Xanthus  called  themselves  Xanthioi  from  the  river  and 
city  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Lykioi  themselves 
got  their  name  not  directly  from  the  word  X6x,0£,  a 
wolf,  but  from  a  river  Lykos,  by  which  they  may  have 
lived  at  some  period,  before  coming  to  the  Aesepus.  H. 
R.  Hall1  thinks  that  the  name  Tremilae  or  Termilae, 
which  we  know  from  Herodotus  was  the  name  of  the 
older  inhabitants  of  Lykia,  may  have  meant  Wolf-Men 
and  that  Lykioi  may  have  been  a  translation  of  that.  Since 
so  many  rivers,  especially  in  Asia  Minor  have  the  name 
of  Wolf,  such  as  the  Rhyndacus  in  Daskylitis,  which 
Pliny  says2  was  formerly  called  the  Lykos,  it  appears  to 
me  not  unlikely  that  the  Lykians  dwelling  by  rivers  got 
their  name  in  this  way  rather  than  from  a  totem  animal. 

The  coherence3  in  the  Egyptian  records  of  the  names 
of  the  Dardanians,  Mysians,  and  Lykians  together  with 

1  Hall,  H.  R.,  Oldest  Civilization  of  Greece,  p.  89,  note.  2  Pliny,  N.  H.—V,  42. 

2  Breasted,  Ancient  Records,  III,  p.  186,  for  Hittite  allies  in  the  Asiatic  War.  Kheta, 
Pedes,  Derden,  Mesa,  Kelekish,  Kezedwedon  and  Luka  —  the  Hittites  and  their  neigh¬ 
bors  in  Asia  Minor;  Luka  almost  certainly  the  Lykians;  Kelekish  probably  the  Cilicians; 
Derden  perhaps  the  Dardanians;  and  Mesa  the  Mysians.  Also  Ancient  Records,  p. 
157,  list  of  chiefs  of  Kheta  brought  as  living  captives  to  the  house  of  his  father,  in  the 
Ramses  inscription  of  the  south  wall  of  the  great  Karnak  hypostyle:  Derden,  Pedes, 
Kelekish.  See  also  A.  E.  Cowley,  Hittites  (1920),  pp.  13,  21,  22,  23;  Hall,  Ancient 
History  of  the  Near  East,  4th  edition,  1919,  pp.  216  ff.;  King  and  Hall,  Egypt  and  Western 
Asia  (1907),  p.  368;  Dusseaud,  op.  cit.,  p.  445  f. 
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the  other  names,  Pedes  and  Kelekish,  which  are  inter¬ 
preted  as  referring  respectively  to  the  Lelegian  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Pedasos  and  the  Kilikes  who  once  had  a  home  in 
the  Troad,  constitutes  a  strong  argument  of  probability 
for  the  ultimate  common  origin  of  the  tribes  in  question 
in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor  or  in  Europe. 

The  leaders  of  the  Lykians  in  the  Iliad  are  Glaukos  and 
Sarpedon.  The  name  of  Glaukos  has  been  recognized 
as  an  epithet  of  Poseidon  and  the  names  occurring  in  the 
genealogy  in  the  sixth  book  of  Hippolochus,  the  father 
of  Glaukos,  and  of  his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather, 
Bellerophontes  and  Glaukos,  also  have  been  interpreted 
as  a  reflection  of  Poseidon  worship.  This  genealogy  prob¬ 
ably  leads  straight  to  Thessaly.1  And  if  it  is  an  out¬ 
growth  and  an  indication  of  a  cult  of  Poseidon  Hippios, 
its  origin  was  doubtless  still  further  north. 

Sarpedon  is  called  “Councillor  of  the  Lykians,”  unlike 
Dardanian  Aeneas,  who  is  addressed2  as  T  ptotov  uXfjcpo  ps. 
He  is  son  of  Zeus,  which  as  I,  following  Leaf,3  have 
noted  in  the  case  of  Dardanus,  probably  marks  one  who 
is  a  chief  belonging  to  a  newly  arrived  tribe.  On  his 
mother’s  side  Sarpedon  descends  from  Bellerophontes, 
son  of  Glaukos,  son  of  Sisyphos,  the  Aeolid.  He  leads 
the  allies  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad,4  choosing  the 
Paeonian  Asteropaios  and  his  countryman  Glaukos  as 
seconds  to  him.  Sarpedon’s  preeminence  is  asserted  by 
the  poet: 

SapxiqBtov  V  rjyfjaaT’  ayaxXsiTtov  sxcxoupwv, 
xpo<;  B’  IXsto  TXauxov  xai  dpfji'ov  ’AaxepoxaTov’ 

ol  yap  ot  e’taavTO  BtaxpcBov  elvai  apcaxoc 

twv  aXXwv  [j.£xd  y’  auxov'  6  B’  Ixpsxs  xal  Bioc  xavxwv. 

He  is  the  noblest  after  Hector  on  the  Trojan  side  and  the 

1  P.V V.,  s.v.  Bellerophontes.  2 II.  13,  463. 

3  Leaf,  Homer  and  History,  p.  16 7:  “The  son  of  Zeus  means  in  fact  the  self-made 
man.” 

4 II.  12,  101,  102. 
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most  finely  imagined.  There  is  great  poetry  in  his  speech 
to  Hector  in  the  fifth  book  and  greater  power  in  his  de¬ 
piction  than  in  that  of  any  other  on  the  Trojan  side  except 
Hector.  He  is,  as  Hector  is,  of  the  heroic  type  of  the 
brave  man  with  wife  and  child,  kingdom  and  love  of 
life,  who  is  doomed  to  die  in  another’s  quarrel.  Zeus 
mourns  his  fated  death  and  even  thinks  of  saving  him 
from  the  battle  with  Menelaos,  but  accedes  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Hera  that  he  should  let  him  die,  as  it  would 
be  a  sin  to  free  from  death  a  mortal  whose  doom  has  long 
been  fated,  and  should  command  Death  and  Deep  Sleep 
to  convey  him  to  his  own  country,  where  a  tomb  and 
monument  should  receive  his  body.  It  is  the  god  Apollo, 
worshipped  by  the  Lykians,  who  at  the  bidding  of  Zeus, 
cleanses  the  body  of  Sarpedon  from  the  black  blood  of 
battle  and  washes  it  in  the  flowing  river,  anointing  it  with 
ambrosia,  and  wrapping  fragrant  garments  about  it 
before  giving  it  to  Sleep  and  Death  to  carry  home.  Apollo 
in  the  same  book  heals  the  wound  of  the  other  Lykian 
king,  Glaukos.  Two  references  to  Lykian  local  custom 
have  been  noted  in  the  sixteenth  book — the  epithet  of 
Sarpedon’s  men,  dpuTpoxfrtovEq,  “without  girdle,”  which 
the  dress  of  the  warriors  sculptured  on  a  Lykian  tomb  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  a  scene  depicting  the  Crowning 
of  the  Victor,  has  been  thought  to  illustrate,  and  second, 
the  manner  of  Lykian  burial1  indicated2: — 

ev0a  e  xapxuffouac  xaatyvYjTo'i  T£  Ixac  te 

Tup^tp  T£  ax-rj^Y]  T£’  to  yap  yipaq  earl  OavovTtov. 

We  know  that  the  Dardanians  and  Mysians  were  old 
neighbors  in  Europe,  where  their  names  and  tribes  per¬ 
sisted  until  Roman  times.  The  Dardanians  entered 
into  the  Trojan  heritage  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  at  some 
time  in  the  second  millennium  B.  C.  and  the  Mysians  took 

1  Benndorff,  Lykische  Grdber,  IX,  95  ff 

2 II.  16,  674  f. 
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at  last  the  river-valley  of  the  Macestus1  and  the  whole 
Troad  to  the  Caicus  and  Teuthrania.  The  Lykians  we 
have  seen  as  neighbors  coterminous  with  the  Mysians  at 
the  Aesepus,  where  their  citadel  of  Zeleia,  “first  of  the 
fortified  burgs  in  the  Troad  on  the  Mysian  side”  as  Has- 
luck  calls  it,  commanded  the  important  river-valley 
which  communicated  with  the  Macestus  valley  road  of 
the  Mysians  and  so  with  that  of  Maeonia.  The  Mysians, 
who  are  mentioned  often  with  the  Dardanians  and  Ly¬ 
kians,  are  called  yLOCVTixoizocTOi  by  Hesychius  and  we 
learn  of  (bpyswvsg  of  the  river  Caicus  from  a  fragment  of 
a  play  by  Aeschylus  called  “The  Mysians.”  The  Dar¬ 
danians  show  in  legend  and  in  the  allusions  to  them  in 
Homer  a  religious  strain.  We  may  regard  the  Lykians 
on  the  Xanthus  as  the  tribe  of  river  and  sun-worshippers 
who  had  pushed  farthest  southward  in  the  centuries  of 
turmoil  in  the  third  and  second  millenia  B.  C.  when  in¬ 
vaders  from  the  steppes  and  the  Balkans  were  pouring 
into  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.2 

Sarpedon  is  sometimes  on  the  score  of  his  name  be¬ 
lieved  to  represent  the  native  element  among  the  Lykians. 
The  name,  however,  as  I  hope  to  show,  comes  directly 
from  the  north.  A  Thracian  Sarpedon,  brother  of  Poltys, 
king  of  Thrace,  is  mentioned  by  Apollodorus,3  who  re¬ 
lates  that  Herakles,  landing  at  Aenos  and  entertained  by 
Poltys,  killed  the  insolent  Sarpedon,  who  was  standing  on 
the  shore  as  he  sailed  away,  by  shooting  him  with  an  ar¬ 
row  from  the  ship.  The  name  also  occurs  as  that  of  an 
island,  is  defined  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium  as  a  city  of 
Thrace,  and  was  the -name  of  a  well-known  promontory 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  opposite  the  city  of  Aenos, 

1  Kretschmer,  Einl.,  391  f.;  Dusseaud,  op.  cit.,  p.  458:  “les  Lyciens  venus  de  Troade 
s  etaient  repandus  le  long  des  cotes  meriodionales  de  l’Asie  Mineure.” 

2  Tlos,  the  eponym  of  the  city  Tlos,  is  called  son  of  Termilus  by  Stephen  of  Byzan¬ 
tium.  Such  an  attachment  of  an  eponym  of  one  tribe  to  that  of  another  often  marks 
in  Greek  genealogies  the  incoming  of  a  new  racial  element. 

!  Bibliotheca  2,  5,  13. 
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where  the  insolent  Sarpedon,  son  of  Poseidon,  was  slain 
by  Herakles. 

Sarpedon  is  a  name  of  a  type  very  common  among  the 
geographical  names  in  north  Greece  and  Thrace.  The 
words  ending  in  -G)V  have  been  noted  by  Crusius,  Kretsch¬ 
mer,  and  recently  by  Arkwright  as  Thrako-Illyrian  and 
of  these  those  ending  in  form  a  special,  northern 

group,  of  which  may  be  cited  Amydon  (Paeonian),  Mygdon 
(Thracian  and  Phrygian),  Myrmidon  (Thessalian),  An- 
thedon  and  Aspledon  (Boeotian).  F.  Bechtel1  has  recent¬ 
ly  called  attention  to  a  group  of  Thessalian  place-names 
with  this  ending,  to  which  he  adds  Boeotian  Anthedon 
and  also  Kalchedon  on  the  Bosporus.  This  group  con¬ 
sists  of  place-names  in  -Swv,  derived  from  plant  names 
which  are  -a  stems.  Bechtel  enumerates  Pharkadon 
from  cpapxa,  Phyliadon  from  cpuMa,  Anthedon  from  av0Y] 
and  Kalchedon  which  he  derives  from  the  flower  men¬ 
tioned  by  Aleman:2 

Xpuaeov  oppiov  paBcvav  xeTaXoiat,  xa ‘kxav. 
Chalcedon  is  the  only  name  of  this  type  outside  the 
narrowly  circumscribed  Thessalian-Boeotian  group.  No 
doubt  if  we  knew  the  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the  other 
place-names  in  -owv,  we  should  find  that  in  many  the 
names  of  plants  and  animals  were  used  in  the  same  way 
to  form  a  word  meaning  “place  of.”  The  endings  -wv 
and  -6(oV  clearly  have  a  collective  force  as  in  Olizon, 
from  oM^ou,  Place  of  the  White  Poplars  (instanced  by 
Bechtel),3  Crannon,  Place  of  the  Springs,  from  Aeolic 
xpccwcc,  and  Helikon  from  sMxy],  Place  where  Willows 
Grow.  Words  of  this  sort  would  probably  have  been 
first  collective  abstracts,  then  geographical  where  the 
meaning  admitted,  and  lastly,  in  some  cases,  personal, 
e.  g.  Myrmidon.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Thessalian 
Magnetes  in  the  Iliad  has  a  name  which  must  first  have 
been  geographical,  meaning  “Haunt  of  the  Wild  Bee  or 

i  Griech.  Dialekte  (1921),  p.  175.  2  Apud  Athen.  15, 682a.  s  Bechtel,  op.  at.,  p.  209. 
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“Haunt  of  the  Wasp.”  It  is  Tenthredon,1  connected  with 
TSV0pY)VY),  defined  in  a  scholium  as  ay  pea  piiXcaaa.  Her- 
werden2  sees  that  Sarpedon  is  Thrako-Phrygian,  but 
derives  it  from  crapxoq,  a  wooden  house,  a  word  found  in 
the  gloss  of  Hesychius, — crapxouc;,  otxtaq  %ukiv(xq,  ot 
BiOuvoc.  I  believe,  however,  that  after  the  analogy  of  the 
similarly  formed  words  in  Bechtel’s  geographical  list 
(Pharkadon,  etc.),  the  etymological  and  natural  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  word  Sarpedon  would  be  from  the  fish  aapxirj. 
“The  Place  where  the  Wrasse  Swarms”  is  a  more  natural 
name  for  the  rocky  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus 
opposite  Aenos  than  “The  Place  of  Wooden  Houses.” 
The  word  as  a  proper  noun  is  given  by  Stephen  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  as  that  of  a  city  near  Mount  Athos  and  the  naming 
is  similar  to  that  of  Cape  Sepias,  so  called  from  the  cuttle¬ 
fish,  or  our  own  Cape  Cod.  The  forms  aapxf]  and  aaXxf] 
both  occur  for  the  word  which  forms  the  base  of  the  place 
name  Sarpedon.  It  is  a  fish  that  is  found  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  Aegaean.  Its  habits  and  habitat  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Aristotle.3  It  lives  on  seaweed  and  flourishes 
in  river-mouths.  Ovid  mentions  the  fish  in  his  Halieu- 
tikon  in  a  way  that  testifies  to  its  frequency — merito 
vilissima  salpa.  Athenaeus4  quotes  Archestratus  about 
it: — “I  always  hate  the  sarp.  Still  one  can  eat  it  in  the 
summer-time.  Catch  it,  though,  in  Mytilene.” 

It  is  beautiful  for  its  gold  color  and  edible.5  It  is  identical 
with  the  wrasse,  which  still  haunts  rocky  coasts  overgrown 
with  seaweed  and  feeds,  as  Aristotle  said,  on  seaweed  and 
the  refuse  of  the  sea  harbors. 

From  the  name  of  this  fish  I  would  derive  the  name  of 
the  rocky  headland  opposite  Aenos  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  where  a  Thracian  prince  Sarpedon  was  fabled  to 
have  been  shot  by  Heracles.  The  name  Chalcedon  which 
Bechtel  derives  from  the  flower,  is  derived  from  the  word 

1  Cf.  Arist.  H.  A.,  IX,  43.  2Herwerden,  Lex.  Graec.  II,  1304. 

3  Aristotle,  H.A. ,  573,  19  et  al.  4  Athenaeus,  321  D. 

6  Schmidt,  Die  Fische  in  Ovid’s  Halieuticon,  Philologus,  1909. 
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y.oCkyr)  in  the  sense  of  purplefish  by  Boeckh:1  “Fluvius 
cum  loco  ex  xa \ycaq,  ostreis,  dictus.” 

The  name  Sarpedon  which  appears  as  the  name  of  the 
Thracian  headland  and  the  name  of  the  brother  of  the 
Thracian  king  Poltys  is  a  link  between  the  Lykians  of 
the  Xanthus  and  the  north.  We  learn  from  Herodotus2 
that  the  Lykians  entered  into  the  country  of  the  Termilae, 
whose  name  persisted  in  the  neighborhood  until  his  time. 
He  believes  that  Sarpedon  was  a  brother  of  king  Minos 
and  came  from  Crete  and  says  that  the  Lykians  were 
named  for  a  son  of  Pandion,  an  Athenian  hero.  Since 
the  name  Sarpedon  is  northern,  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  Lykians  were  named  for  Lykos,  son  of  Daskylos,3 
or  another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing,  from  the  river 
Lykos,  afterward  called  Rhyndacus,  or  some  other  Lykos 
stream.  The  hero  Lykos  appears  in  Apollodorus  as  a  son 
of  Poseidon  and  the  Pleiad  Celaeno.4 

Following  the  track  of  name  and  cult  I  find  it  probable 
that  both  Sarpedon  the  Thracian  and  Glaukos,  the  son 
of  Hippolochos,  son  of  Bellerophon,  whose  “true  name” 
was  Hipponoos,  were  representatives  of  tribes  of  Poseidon 
worshippers  and  river-worshippers. 

Apollo,  Artemis,  and  her  double,  Leto,  birth  and 
woman-goddess,  came  to  Lykia  with  the  northerners. 
The  worship  of  Apollo  remained  long  in  the  Aesepus 
valley  and  hymns  and  dedications5  to  the  Aesepus  and 
to  Empelos,  another  stream  from  Ida,  show  the  con¬ 
tinued  sanctity  of  the  rivers  of  the  Troad,  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  which  is  the  Scamander  with  his 
own  priest,  the  offering  of  living  horses  plunged  in  his 
waters,  and  his  second  and  divine  name,  Xanthos.6 


1  Boeckh,  C.  I.  G.,  II,  662.  2  Hdt.  I,  173. 

2  Apollodorus,  III,  5,  9.  * Ibid Ill,  X,  1-2. 

6  Hasluck,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4 3  and  239.  “Aesepus,  like  Embeilus  was  honored  with  a 
cult  (Aristid.,  503,  Diod.).  and  is  the  name  of  a  Cyzicene  in  Inscr.  1.  1,  p.  43.  n-  2" 
Aesepus  in  II.  6,  91,  is  the  son  of  the  oldest  son  of  Laomedon;  his  mother  is  a  Naiad. 
The  three  Naiads  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  have  sons  on  the  Trojan  side.  II.  6,  22;  14, 


664;  20,384. 

«  Cf.  for  Macedonian 


water-worships  Tarn,  W.  W.,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  176  178. 


CHAPTER  III 


TRIBES  OF  THE  TROJAN  BATTLE-CRY 
THE  DARDANIANS 

0  terque  quaterque  beati 

9uis  ante  ora  patrum  Trojae  sub  moenibus  altis 
Contigit  oppetere!  0  Danaum  fortissime  gentis 
Tydide ,  mene  Iliads  occumbere  campis 
Non  posuisse  tuaque  animam  hanc  effundere  dextra 
Saevus  ubi  Aeacidae  telo  jacet  Hector ,  ubi  ingens 
Sarpedon,  ubi  tot  Simoeis  correpta  sub  undis 
Scuta  virum  galeasque  et  fortia  corpora  volvit. 

THE  third  clan  mentioned  in  the  Trojan  battle-cry- 
are  the  close-fighting  Dardanians.  The  epithet 
<k^xi[LCC/r]'tod  is  of  great  historical  value,  as  it 
connects  the  Dardanians  of  the  Troad  in  an  important 
matter  of  military  tactics  with  their  neighbors  and  kins¬ 
folk  in  Europe,  the  Mysians.  These  neighbors  to  the 
north  of  the  Dardanians  in  the  Danubian  country  are 
called  ayx£[i.axoc  by  Homer.  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
chapter  the  use  and  distribution  of  this  epithet  and  the 
persistence  of  the  method  of  fighting  which  it  connotes 
to  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  wars  with  Rome  and 
later  will  be  discussed. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  distinction  between  Tro¬ 
jan  and  Dardanian  in  the  Iliad  and  the  fact  that  Dar¬ 
danian  is  not  employed  for  Trojan,  although  the  term 
Trojan  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  whole  state,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Dardanian  leaders,  who  are  Trojan  Council¬ 
lors,  and  their  followers.  There  are  three  notable  families 
among  the  Dardanians  in  the  Iliad:  that  of  An  tenor,  who 
has  many  sons  fighting  for  Troy;  that  of  Panthoos,  men- 
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tioned  as  a  member  of  Priam’s  council,  and  as  we  learn 
from  sources  outside  of  Homer,  the  priest  of  the  citadel 
and  Apollo,  whose  sons,  Poulydamas  and  Euphorbos,  are 
good  warriors  and  under  the  especial  protection  of  Apollo; 
and  third,  the  family  of  Aeneas,  whose  father  was  be¬ 
loved  by  Aphrodite,  who  bore  Aeneas  after  lying  with 
Anchises  on  the  slopes  of  Ida.  His  sister,  Hippodameia, 
was  married  to  the  best  man  in  Troy  because  of  her 
beauty  and  her  intellect;  she  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  of 
Anchises’  daughters.  A  son  of  an  Anchises,  Echepolos, 
is  named  as  king  in  Sikyon,  but  in  what  relation  this 
famous  breeder  of  horses,  who.  evaded  service  against 
Troy  when  summoned  by  Agamemnon,  stood  to  the  Dar- 
danian  house  is  not  evident.  He  bears  a  name  that  aEo 
belongs  to  a  Trojan  in  the  Iliad. 

The  sons  of  Antenor  named  in  the  Iliad  are  Helikaon,1 
Laodokos,2  Polybos,  Agenor,  and  Akamas,3  Iphidamas 
and  Koon,  the  latter  his  eldest  born,4  Archelochos,5 
Laodamas,6  Demoleon.7  Of  these  there  are  killed  in 
battle  Akamas,  Iphidamas,  Koon,  Archelochos,  and 
Demoleon.  Agenor  is  saved  by  the  special  intervention 
of  Apollo,  the  god  assuming  the  shape  of  Agenor  when 
the  latter  is  pursued  by  Achilles. 

Of  the  two  sons  of  Panthoos,  Poulydamas  was  born 
on  the  same  night  as  Hector  and  was  as  great  in  council 
as  Hector  was  in  battle.  Although  Helenos,  the  son  of 
Priam,  is  said  in  the  sixth  book  to  be  the  best  of  the  au¬ 
gurs,  Poulydamas  is  the  great  seer  and  it  is  said  of  him 
that  he  alone  knew  the  past  and  the  future.  He  was 
watched  over  by  Apollo,  who  would  not  let  the  son  of 
Panthoos  be  conquered  by  his  foes.”  To  the  other  son, 
Euphorbos,  Apollo  gave  the  honor  of  slaying  Patroclus 
after  the  god  himself  had  disarmed  him.  Hector  only 

i//.  3,123.  2/7.4,87.  2//.  n,  58  ft.  «//.  11,221,249,262. 

5 //.  12,  99  f.  «  //.  15,  518  f  7 II.  20,  395. 
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stripped  him  of  his  armor.  The  emphatic  Ildv0ou  utov 
instead  of  the  patronymic  IlocvOot  several  times  sug¬ 
gests  the  importance  of  the  father  Panthoos.  The  two 
sons  share  with  Priam  the  epithet  eup,[JisXta<;,  “with  good 
ash  spear.”  The  death  of  Euphorbos  is  told  in  lines  of 
epic  beauty:1 

3^  8’  xaxdt  axo^&xoio  04p.e0Xa 

v6£’,  4x1  S’  aixbr  epetae  {iapeffl  xt0-rjaa<;. 
ctvxcxpCi  8’  dxaXoco  St*  i}Xu0’  ebcwxT), 

8o6xT)asv  Se  xeaciv,  <kptk$r)<je  84  xeGxe’  ex’  aixcp. 
atp.axf  ot  Seuovxo  xopiat  Xapfxeaaiv  SjAoTat 
xXoxixo (  0’,  o?  xpuatp  xe  xal  ipybpip  4aq?rjx(i)vxo, 
olov  84  xp4pei  e'pvoc  avfjp  4pt0-i]X4<;  eXafiQ? 

X<j) po>  sv  oiox6X(p,  80’  aXtq  dtva(34(ipoxev  uSwp, 
xaXSv  x’(]Xs0d;ov.  xb  84  xe  xvoicd  8ov4ouat 
xavxofwv  dvcpuov,  y.a.1  xe  (8 p uet  av0ei  XeuxtjX 
4X6tbv  S’  4i;axfvTjs  avepux;  auv  XafXocxi  xoXXfj 
(360pou  x’  4^4tjxps']'s  xat  4£ex&vuaa’  4x1 
xoiov  IldtvOou  ulbv  4up.p.eX(Y]v  Eupoppov 
’ AxpstSigq  Mev4Xao<;  4xel  y.xdve,  xeu/e’  sauXa. 

“Menelaos,  Atreus’  son,  touched  the  youth’s  neck 
with  his  spear  point  and  as  he  started  back,  pressed  it 
hard  with  heavy  hand,  sure  of  his  thrust;  and  the  spear 
was  driven  through  the  soft  young  neck.  He  fell  with 
shield  and  spear  crashing  upon  his  body;  his  lovely  hair, 
fastened  with  gold  and  silver,  wet  with  blood.  Like  a 
young  olive-tree  which  a  man  plants  in  a  solitary  spot 
where  water  bubbles  up  and  the  tree  grows  in  beauty;  all 
the  breezes  toss  its  branches,  and  it  is  thick  with  white 
blossoming  flowers,  and  of  a  sudden  a  whirlwind  came 
and  uprooted  the  tree  from  its  place  and  stretched  it  on 
the  ground.  So  lay  Panthoos’  son  Euphorbos,  the  good 
spearman,  after  Atrejdes  slew  him  and  stripped  him  of 
his  armour.”  N 

The  hero  Aeneas  was  clearly  still  held  in  honor  as  an 
ancestor  by  princes  ruling  in  the  Troad  after  the  Trojan 
war  was  over.  The  passages  in  which  he  is  praised  and 

'XL  i7,  43-60. 
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the  fortune  of  his  house  foretold  are  unmistakably  in 
the  manner  of  a  flatterer  of  a  house  which  prided  itself 
upon  a  glorious  ancestor.  He  is  not  called  son  of  Zeus  as 
Sarpedon  is,  but  his  mother  is  a  goddess  of  Mount  Ida, 
and  more  deities  interfered  in  the  battles  to  save  his  life 
than  appear  in  the  peril  of  any  other  hero.  Apollo,  the 
tireless  friend  of  the  Trojans,  who  saved  Hector  and 
Agenor,  intervened  of  course  to  save  Aeneas;  Aphrodite 
saved  him  in  the  fifth  book  by  wrapping  him  in  a  fold  of 
her  garment  and  endured  to  be  wounded  for  his  sake; 
Apollo  placed  the  wounded  Aeneas  in  his  temple  on  the 
citadel  where  he  was  tended,  healed  and  “glorified”  by 
Artemis  and  Leto,  in  one  of  the  very  few  appearances  of 
the  latter  goddess  in  the  poem.  Most  strange  of  all, 
Poseidon,  who  fought  on  the  Greek  side,  was  moved  with 
pity  for  the  young  Dardanian  Aeneas,  who,  he  says,  is 
suffering  for  wrongs  not  his  own,  though  he  is  always  most 
careful  in  his  offerings  to  the  gods.  He  says  that  Zeus 
loved  Dardanos  best  of  all  his  sons  and  would  not  allow 
his  seed  to  perish  and  disappear  from  the  earth,  although 
he  hates  the  race  of  Priam.  Aeneas,  he  declares,  shall  be 
lord  over  the  Trojans,  and  his  children’s  children  shall 
be  kings  in  Troy  forever.  Sarpedon,  for  whom  Zeus  had 
the  heaven  weep  tears  of  blood  when  he  was  to  fall  before 
the  spear  of  Patroclus,  had  to  die,  but  Aeneas  is  saved 
by  Poseidon  who  poured  a  mist  about  the  eyes  of  Achilles, 
drew  out  the  famous  ash  spear  of  that  hero  from  the  body 
of  Aeneas  and  laid  it  down  before  the  feet  of  its  owner; 
he  then  lifted  Aeneas  and  tossed  him  above  the  ranks  of 
many  heroes  and  over  the  heads  of  many  horses  to  the 
rear  of  the  battle.  The  god  then  came  to  the  Dardanian 
prince  in  person  and  told  him  not  to  face  Achilles  in 
battle  and  no  other  Greek  should  slay  him. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  Dardanians  and  their 
leader  Aeneas  were  in  the  Iliad,  in  the  words  of  Andrew 
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Lang  about  Aeneas,  a  very  special  sort  of  people.  Apollo 
protects  members  of  all  of  the  three  great  Dardanian 
families,  but  Poseidon  shows  favor  to  Aeneas  alone.  The 
feud  between  the  rival  families  in  Troy  is  suggested  also 
by  the  taunt  of  Achilles  that  Aeneas  is  eager  to  gain  the 
sovereignty  that  Priam  holds. 

The  position  of  Theano,  wife  of  Antenor,  as  priestess 
of  the  temple  of  Athene,  that  of  Panthoos  as  priest  of 
Apollo  (not  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Iliad),  and  the  role 
of  Poulydamas  as  the  great  seer  of  the  Greeks,  are  signi¬ 
ficant  of  a  religious  character  in  the  legends  about  the 
Dardanians,  in  keeping  with  that  to  be  traced  in  the  tales 
found  in  later  writers  about  Dardanos.  They  relate 
that  Dardanos,  the  eponym,  came  to  Samothrace  and 
learned  the  mysteries,  being  the  first  to  initiate  strangers. 
Strabo  and  Dionysius  say  that  the  brothers,  Dardanos 
and  Iasion  or  Iason,  came  to  the  island  and  that  Iason  was 
consumed  by  a  thunder-bolt  in  consequence  of  a  sin 
against  Demeter,  after  which  episode  Dardanos  left 
Samothrace  and,  coming  to  the  Troad,  taught  the  mys¬ 
teries  on  the  mainland.  The  story  probably  indicates 
that  Dardanians  were  settled  on  this  island  before  coming 
to  the  Troad.  One  of  the  many  names  of  Samothrace 
was  Dardania. 

This  view  gains  support  from  archaeology,  which  shows 
such  a  strong  connection  between  Troy  and  the  Danube 
valley.  “It  is  probable  that  the  route  left  the  middle 
Danube  and  followed  more  or  less  the  Roman  road  from 
Nish  to  the  Hellespont.”1  If,  as  the  pottery,  bored  celts, 
etc.  indicate,  there  existed  an  old  caravan  route  from 
Dardania-Paeonia  as  far  as  Aenos  and  connecting  with 
Troy,  it  could  be  inferred,  apart  from  legend,  that  the 
Thracian  islands  were  settled  by  the  metal-users  from 
the  north,  especially  as  some  of  the  islands  such  as  Thasos, 

1  Wace  and  Thompson,  Prehistoric  Thessaly,  p.  258. 
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were  rich  in  metal.  Samothrace,  which  had  a  variety 
of  names,  appears  always  to  have  been  named  from 
Europe, — Saoke  from  the  Thracian  Saioi,  Dardania, 
Elektris,  a  name  apparently  connected  with  the  amber 
trade,  and  from  Homer’s  time  the  Thracian  Samos. 

Homer  never  speaks  of  Dardania  in  Europe,  although 
the  neighbors  and  kinsfolk  of  the  Dardanians,  the  Paeo- 
nians,  were  an  important  part  of  the  force  defending  Troy 
against  the  Aegaeans.  Paeonia  had  a  very  large  conno¬ 
tation  in  early  centuries,  as  is  evident  from  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Strabo,  and  their 
name  often  stood  for  the  whole  stretch  of  the  Vardar 
country  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  Livy  speaks1  of  the 
Dardanians  in  the  Roman  war  with  Macedon  demanding 
the  restoration  of  Paeonia  to  them,  because,  they  alleged, 
it  had  been  theirs  and  its  boundary  marched  with  the 
Dardanian  border: — Dardanis  repetentibus  Paeoniam  quod 
et  sua  fuis set  et  continens  esset  finibus  suis.  The  young 
Paeonian  prince  Ariston  rode  into  Dardania  for  safety2 
when  Lysimachus  sounded  the  call  to  arms  because  the 
boy  had  received  the  royal  baptism  in  the  river,  being 
consecrated  as  king  by  that  rite,  and  had  the  royal  table 
set  before  him. 

The  two  countries  are  often  mentioned  together  cas¬ 
ually,  as,  “It  rained  frogs  in  Dardania  and  Paeonia.”3 

The  town  of  Aenos4  was  possibly  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  Dardanian  Aeneas,  and  Aeneia  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf  struck  coins  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  with  the 
obverse  showing  the  hero  carrying  his  father  and  pre¬ 
ceded  by  his  wife  Kreousa  carrying  Askanios,  “the 
oldest  representation  of  a  Trojan  myth  that  has  come 
down  to  us.”5  The  name  of  Aeneas  has  been  variously 
explained.  The  view  of  Gruppe  that  it  is  short  for  Ainip- 

1 45,  c.  30.  2  Polyaenus,  Strat.  4,  12.  3  Athenaeus  VIII,  333a- 

4  Kretschmer,  op.  cit.,  186.  6  Head.,  Hist.  Num.,  p.  214. 
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pos  would  be  appropriate  to  his  ownership  of  wonderful 
horses.  Gruppe  thinks  him  a  “hypostasis”  of  the  wind- 
god  Hermes. 

The  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Aeneas  in  the  twentieth 
book  is  this: 


I 


os 


Zeus 

Dardanos 
Erichthonios 
- Tros  - 


Assarakos 
Laomedon  Kapys 

Tithonos,  Priam, Lampos  Anchises 


Klytios 


Hiketaon  Aeneas 


Hector 


Ganymedes 


There  are  several  significant  items  in  this  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  genealogy.  First  the  newcomer  Dardanos  is 
called  the  son  of  Zeus.  Poseidon  in  the  same  book  men¬ 
tions  that  he  is  the  best  beloved  by  Zeus  of  all  his  sons. 
This  is  a  rather  obvious  appeal  to  the  favor  of  Dardanian 
princes  surviving  in  the  time  of  the  poet  who  composed 
the  passage.  Then  the  name  of  Erichthonios,  given  as 
that  of  a  son  of  Dardanos,  suggests  that  to  the  Darda- 
nians  is  due  the  introduction  of  the  cult  of  Poseidon  Hip- 
pios  into  the  Troad.  The  wonderful  horses  of  Ericthonios, 
who  is  a  double  of  Poseidon  Hippios,  the  god  who  makes 
rivers  by  cleaving  the  earth  with  his  trident,1  are  children 
of  Boreas  by  the  many  mares  which  feed  in  the  royal 
meadows.  Ridgeway  says  that  the  mention  of  the  North 
‘Hdt.  VII,  ia9. 
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Wind  points  to  a  Thracian  origin  for  the  Trojan  horse.1 
Then  Tros,  the  eponym  of  the  tribe  that  preceded  the 
Dardanians  in  the  Troad,  is  carefully  subordinated  to  the 
latter  and  is  made  the  grandson  of  Dardanos.  Laomedon 
is,  apparently,  a  cult  title  of  Hades  and  is  regarded  by 
Malten2  as  a  name  for  the  chthonic  Poseidon,  a  double 
of  Hades.  If  Tithonos  is  connected  with  Titan,  it  is  a 
sun-name;  Lampos  is  a  sun-name,  and  Klytios  a  chthonic 
title.  Hiketaon  suggests  some  priestly  function,  con¬ 
nected  as  it  is  with  lxiTY]<;  a  suppliant. 

There  is  an  obvious  tendency  in  the  genealogy  to  give 
chthonian  and  sun  epithets  as  names  for  the  Trojan 
kings.  This  will  be  discussed  later  in  other  connections. 

In  the  line  of  Aeneas  the  grandfather  Assarakos  has  a 
name  that  has  been  referred  to  Assyria.  Kretschmer,3 
however,  refutes  this  by  pointing  to  the  Thrako-Phrygian 
character  of  the  very  usual  hypocoristic  ending  -ko-. 
The  name  Kapys  is  of  a  type  common  in  Thrace  and 
Phrygia,  of  which  Kotys,  Beithys,  Phorkys,  Palmys, 
Morys,  are  examples.  Arkwright  notes  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  name  Beithys  in  Thrace,  Upper  Moesia, 
and  Dardania  and  Mysia.  The  name  of  the  son  of  Kapys, 
Anchises,  is  explained  by  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  as 
derived  from  near,  in  the  sense  of  being  near  the 

goddess,  whose  beloved  he  was.  This  is  in  accord  with 
the  role  which  Sir  Arthur  Evans  has  suggested  for  An¬ 
chises — that  he  is  the  same  mythic  figure  as  Atthis, 
Adonis,  Tammuz,  different  forms  of  the  Lover  of  the 
Anatolian  Nature  Goddess,  of  whom  the  Aphrodite  on 
Ida  is  assuredly  a  form. 

If,  however,  the  true  Dardanian  genealogy,  leaving 
out  the  obviously  inserted  Erichthonios  and  Tros,  has 

i  Ridgeway,  Origin  and  Influence  of  the  Thoroughbred  Horse,  Cambridge  Biol.  Series, 
1905,  p.  290. 

s  Malten,  L.,  Das  Pferd  im  Totenglauben,  Jahrbuch,  1914. 

3  Einleitung,  p.  185,  n.  1. 
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names  that  are  Thrako-Phrygian  in  character,  Dardanos, 
Assarakos,  Kapys,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  name  of  the 
father  of  Aeneas,  whose  own  name  has  an  apparent  con¬ 
nection  with  that  of  Thracian  and  north  Greek  places 
and  tribes,  is  also  northern  and  Dardanian.  I  therefore 
suggested1  that,  as  it  is  apparently  a  hypokoristicon,  it 
may  belong  to  a  full  form  Anchimachetes,  and  that  it 
refers  to  him  as  a  member  of  this  fighting  clan.  The  name 
Anchemachos,2  a  citizen  of  Kallipolis,  is  cited  by  Fick- 
Bechtel  from  an  inscription.  The  form  Anchites  occurs 
in  Empedocles  quoted  by  Diogenes3  Laertius.  However 
the  name  may  be  short  for  ay^cGeoi;  and  the  use  of  that 
word  in  the  Hymn  to  Aphrodite,4  referring  to  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  may  be  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  interpretation  of  Anchises  as  “Lover  of  the 
Goddess.”  This  now  seems  to  me  more  probable  than 
the  derivation  which  I  suggested  in  19 14. 

Closefighting 

The  epithet  of  the  Dardanians  in  Homer,  dy%ip,ax'iQTac, 
describes  a  kind  of  fighting  that  has  been  a  central  Euro¬ 
pean  inheritance  and  in  the  Great  War,  1914-1918,  was 
constantly  seen  as  the  natural  mode  of  fighting  of  the 
Germans.  Of  their  fighting  in  phalanx  Caesar  speaks  as 
characteristic  of  them  in  his  time.  The  word 
means  “fighting  in  close  formation,”  “in  dense 
array,”  and  not,  primarily,  hand-to-hand.  Indeed  the 
long  spears  were  intended  to  throw  the  enemy  down 
before  he  could  get  near  enough  to  fight.  Sir  William 
Ridgeway4  suggests  that  the  Macedonian  sarisa  was  a 
descendant  of  the  long  spears  used  by  the  Paeonians  in 
Homer.  The  article  on  the  sarisa  in  Pauly-Wissowa, 

1  T.  A.  P.  A.,  1915,  p.  46,  127. 

!  Fick-Bechtel,  Personennamen,  p.  45. 

s  Diog.  Laert.  VIII,  61.  1  Hymn  V,  200. 


5  Early  Age,  p.  445. 
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which  was  apparently  written  in  the  course  of  the  recent 
war,  is  very  illuminating  with  its  comparison  of  the 
German  “  Stoss-taktik”  and  the  Macedonian  method  of 
fighting  with  their  national  weapon,  the  sarisa.  The 
Macedonians  must,  I  believe,  have  adopted  their  method 
from  the  Dardanians,  who  were  constant  enemies  on  their 
frontiers,  or  have  shared  in  the  Danubian  tradition  of 
mass-fighting.  Tomaschek1  apparently  thinks  that  the 
European  Dardanians  of  the  period  of  the  Macedonian 
Wars  with  Rome  learned  their  close  formation  from  the 
Macedonians,  as  he  speaks  of  “this  tribe  (i.  e.  the  Dar- 
danian)  which  was  well  acquainted  with  Macedonian 
tactics  and  brought  into  the  field  well-disciplined  and 
heavily  armed  forces.”  Homer,  however,  who  knows 
nothing  of  Macedonians,  knows  the  closefighting  of 
the  Dardanians. 

A  passage  in  Livy2  describing  the  Dardanian  tactics 
in  the  year  two  hundred  B.  C.  is  an  effective  comment  on 
the  Homeric  epithet  ay “Ubi  rursus  pro- 
cedere  Dardani  coepissent,  equite  ac  levi  armatura  regii 
nullum  tale  auxilium  habentes  Dardanos  oneratosque 
immobilibus  armis  vexabant.  .  .  .  Occisi  perpauci 

sunt,  plures  vulnerati,  captus  nemo,  quia  non  excedunt 
temere  ordinibus  suis,  sed  confertim  et  pugnant  et  ce- 
dunt.”  The  “immobile”  weapons  of  which  Livy  speaks 
in  this  passage,  so  illuminating  for  the  virtues  and  defects 
of  mass-fighting  and  “shock-battalions,  must  have  been 
the  long  pikes  which  the  Macedonians  called  sarisae, 
which  were  used  to  push  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  back  and 
overthrow  them  by  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  weapon  and 
the  mass  movement  of  the  phalanx.  I  quote  from  the 
article  on  the  sarisa  in  Pauly-Wissowa  as  follows: — “In 
this  pure  ‘stoss-taktik’  there  was  no  halting  and  no  time 

1  S  itzungsberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie ,  CXXVIII,  p.  24. 

2  Livy  XXXI,  4 3. 
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or  space  for  protracted  single  combats,  or  finished  methods 
of  fighting.” 

An  excellent  description  is  given  in  Homer1  of  a  Thra¬ 
cian  tribe  which  we  know  from  other  sources  had  once 
settled  Euboea,  which  was  called  Abantis  from  their 
name.  These  are  the  Abantes  from  Euboea,  called 
ayxspaxoc  by  Strabo2  and  Plutarch.3  In  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Ships  Homer  says  of  them,  pepatoTSt;  dpsxTfja'CV 
psktYjat  “storming  on  with  spears  held  straight  out.” 
Strabo  has  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  difference 
between  fighting  with  the  “flung”  weapon,  and  the 
weapon  held  in  the  hand,  such  as  the  sword  and  the  spear 
stretched  out — ho  part  tw  opex/ua).  He  says  that  the 
long  pole  or  xovtoc;  and  the  sarisa  can  be  either  hurled 
or  used  in  the  hand  and  he  defines  ay^epaxoc  as  those 
who  hold  the  weapons  in  their  hands  in  the  standing 
fight,  oraBhq  uapfvY). 

The  Mysians  on  the  Danube  are  called  at 

the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad;  in  the 
form  the  Dardanians  have  the  same  epi¬ 

thet  six  times.  The  epithet  is  also  used  to  describe  a 
settlement  of  men  in  Arcadia,  about  the  tomb  of  Aipytos, 
who  are  landsmen  and  have  no  ships  of  their  own,  but 
are  given  ships  by  Agamemnon.  Aipytos  is  a  son  of 
the  fugitive  Elatos,  who  is  identified  with  the  Lapith 
prince  of  Larissa,  and  their  leader  Agapenor  has  a  name 
of  the  type  which,  as  I  show  later,  is  in  Homer  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  Trojans  and  men  from  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Greece.  The  form  <x^yi\L<xyjn  is  used  by 
Homer  three  times  modifying  BepaxoVTreg,  referring  in 
each  case  to  the  Myrmidons.  The  Myrmidon  close  array 
is  splendidly  described  in  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Iliad. 
At  the  command  of  their  prince  the  Myrmidons  tighten 
their  lines  until  their  helmets  and  shields  are  as  close  to- 

1 II-  2>  543-  2  Strabo,  X,  ch.  i. 


3  Plutarch,  Theseus,  ch.  4. 
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gether  as  the  stones  which  the  mason  sets  side  by  side  to 
make  the  wall  of  a  high  house  to  keep  out  the  blasts  of 
the  wind.  As  they  bend  their  heads,  shield  strikes 
shield,  helmet  strikes  helmet,  man  presses  on  man,  so 
close  do  they  stand.  It  is  after  this  picture  of  their 
dense  lines  that  the  epithet  ayx^axot  is  first  used1  of 
them,  occurring  in  the  prayer  of  Achilles,  who  prays  that 
Patroklos  after  driving  away  battle  from  the  ships  may 
return  unharmed  to  the  swift  ships,  bringing  with  him  all 
his  armour  and  his  closefighting  companions. 

Tsuxect  ts  £uv  xaat  xal  dyx^^X0^  erapotaiv. 

It  is  said  of  Patroklos  that  he  withdrew  into  the  tribe 
of  his  comrades,  shunning  death — - 

ikaptov  etq  eQvoq  xfjp  dXsscvwv. 

This  line,  which  is  used  elsewhere  of  other  single-fighters, 
shows  an  important  function  of  the  phalanx  in  providing 
a  place  in  its  midst  for  the  hard-pressed  warrior.  The 
Macedonian  XE^&catpoc  preserved  the  name  and  the 
function  of  the  Homeric  Ixapot.  The  closefighting  men 
did  not  usually  engage  in  duels.  They  threw  themselves 
en  masse ,  oco'X'keeq,  on  the  enemy.  It  is  a  rather  curious 
fact  that  when  the  onward  rush  is  described  in  Homer  with 
the  word  aoXkeeq,  it  is  the  attack  of  the  Trojans  that  is 
so  described.  With  the  words  of  resisting  or  waiting, 
such  as  uxepeivav,  the  word  aoXkezq  is  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  employed  to  describe  the  Greek  tactics, 
but  the  only  passage  in  which  it  is  used  of  the  attack  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  one  in  which  the  Myrmidons  fall  on  the 
Trojans2  aoXkezq,  after  the  exhortation  of  Patroklos, 
in  which  he  has  expressly  lauded  them  as  closefighting  — 
dcyX^P^X01 — and  has  told  them  to  show  Agamemnon  what 
he  has  lost  by  his  slight  of  Achilles.  The  Trojans  come 

1/7.16,248.  2/7.16,276. 
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on  aoXXesq,  like  a  field  of  fire  or  a  whirlwind,  and  Hector 
and  Poulydamas  several  times  urge  their  men  to  fight 
aoXXssq.1  The  word  is  employed  nine  times  with  different 
verbs  in  the  indicative  or  imperative  to  describe  the 
Trojan  attack,  three  times  in  the  line2 

Tpweq  B£  xpouTU^av  aoXXssq’  rjpxs  B’  dp’  "ExTwp. 

and  only  once  for  an  attack  by  the  Greeks,  namely  by 
the  Myrmidons  in  the  sixteenth  book. 

When  the  word  refers  to  the  actions  of  the  Greeks,  as 
it  does  twice  in  the  phrase  uxspietvav  (XoNkeeq,3  it  does 
not  express  the  dash  of  the  “shock-battalions”  when,  as 
the  poet  says,  the  Trojans  pitched  forward  in  close  pack 
like  a  field  of  flame  or  a  whirlwind.4  The  word  means 
confertus,  condensatus ,  and  I  hold  that  it  is  an  early  ex¬ 
pression  for  the  later  phalanx  and  the  fighting  referred 
to  as  ayx£lJt'aXY)Ta«  and  dyx£EJ'aXot  and  that  its  practical 
restriction  to  the  Trojans  in  the  Iliad  in  offensive  war¬ 
fare  goes  back  to  tradition  and  comes  from  some  Trojan 
songs  of  the  kind  that  Drerup5  suggests  the  wandering 
bards  heard  and  sang  in  Troy.  The  Myrmidons  share 
the  epithets  aoNkisq  and  QL^yk\L<xyoi  because  they  are 
essentially  northerners  and  their  strength  lies  in  their 
splendidly  organized  phalanx-fighting.  They  formed  a 
living  wall  and  no  foe  dared  come  near  to  their  hedge 
of  spears  to  seize  his  man.  Their  great  pikes  rested  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  men  in  front  in  the  arrangement 
which  the  Macedonians  called  aupuppaxTSiv  xaq  aaxcBocq. 
The  Macedonian  sarisa  is  said  by  Theophrastus,6  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  have  been  from 
ten  to  twelve  cubits  in  length.  No  doubt  the  Dardanian 

lI!-  i£>494.  7lg;  12.  78-  *IL  J3»  136;  15,306;  17,262. 

3//.  5, 498;  15, 121.  « 77.13,39. 

6  Homerische  Poetik,  I.  p.  210.  Drerup  assumes  that  songs  of  Troy  were  composed  by 
wandering  singers,  who  were  entertained  at  the  “Mycenaean”  court  of  Troy  or  had 
fought  together  with  their  compatriots  before  the  walls  of  Troy. 

9  Hist.  Plant.,  Ill,  12,  2. 
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and  Paeonian  pikes  were  as  long  and  were  used  in  the  same  , 
fashion.  Caesar1  writes  of  the  fighting  of  the  Germans: — 
“But  the  Germans  swiftly  formed  their  national  phalanx 
against  our  sword-attack.  We  found  many  Roman  sol¬ 
diers  who  were  willing  to  leap  on  the  wall  of  shields,  tear 
away  the  protecting  shields,  and  thrust  at  the  Germans 
with  downward  blows:”  “At  Germani  celeriter  ex  con- 
suetudine  sua  phalange  facta  impetus  gladiorum  excepit. 
Reperti  sunt  complures  nostri  milites  qui  in  phalangem 
insilirent  et  scuta  manibus  revellerent  et  desuper  vul- 
nerarent.”  The  Swiss2  had  the  same  method  of  close¬ 
fighting. 

The  scholion  on  Iliad  13,  130  explains  the  phalanx  ar¬ 
rangement  as  follows.  The  men  in  front  held  their  spears 
evenly  and  straight  out;  those  behind  them  in  the  second 
rank  held  their  spears  to  the  right  of  the  men  in  front  of 
them,  their  spears  being  two  cubits  longer  than  those  of 
the  front  rank;  the  men  in  the  third  rank  held  their  spears 
to  right  and  left,  so  that  one  man  (in  front)  supported 
three  spearheads.  The  fourth  and  fifth  ranks  held  theirs 
straight  out,  in  order  to  fill  any  gap  which  might  come  in 
the  front  ranks  if  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  This 
comment  is  on  the  line — 

9pd£avT£<;  Bopu  5oup(,  adx,o< ;  adx£'.  xpo0£Xup,V(p. 

The  verse  describes  the  fine  arrangement  of  the  Greeks 
under  the  guidance  of  the  god  Poseidon.  The  Trojans 
come  forward  do Xkizq  and  Hector,  who  is  surprised  at 
the  new  Greek  formation,  calls  upon  the  Trojans,  Lykians, 
and  closefighting  Dardanians,  to  hold  fast,  saying  that 
the  Greeks  shall  not  withstand  him  even  though  they  have 
drawn  themselves  up  like  a  castellated  wall,  xupy^Oov. 
The  term  xupyTjSov  is  used  three  times  in  the  Iliad  to 
describe  the  Greek  formation,  always  with  a  conscious- 

1  B.G.  i,  52.  2  lb.  1,  241 :  Hehetii  phalange  facta. 
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ness  of  the  novelty  and  strength  of  the  arrangement.  In 
the  third  passage1  the  word  is  explained  by  a  simile — 
“For  they  held  fast,  fixed  like  a  wall  with  towers,  like  a 
great  high  rock  close  to  the  foaming  sea,  which  endures 
the  swift  ways  of  the  blowing  winds  and  the  swelling 
billows  that  dash  over  it.” 

In  the  passage  about  the  Dardanian  formation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  B.  C.  the  same  defects 
are  noticed  by  Livy  as  those  which  Plutarch  criticises 
thus:2  “For  the  Macedonian  phalanx  is  like  a  single 
animal,  invincible  in  strength  so  long  as  it  is  one  body  and 
maintains  its  order  of  shield  touching  shield  in  a  single 
division,  but  if  it  is  once  broken  up,  the  individuals  who 
compose  the  fighting  line  lose  each  his  single  strength  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  his  armor  and  because  he  is 
strong  rather  as  he  makes  a  part  of  the  whole  than  in 
himself.”  Polybius3  makes  the  same  criticism  in  his 
account  of  the  advantages  of  the  Roman  arrangement 
over  that  of  the  Macedonians:  Bid  tc  xat  xfij<;  XscxetTac 
to  auvTayp.a  t y)<;  (pdXayyo q  uxo  tou  'Pto^atoiv  xa0o- 
xXtqiou.  In  his  description  of  the  Macedonian  formation 
he  quotes  the  Homeric  lines  which  describe  the  array  of  the 
Myrmidons.  Plutarch4  especially  mentions  the  Paeonians 
in  his  picture  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  struck 
terror  to  the  heart  of  the  conquering  Aemilius  Paulus. 

We  read  of  Dardanians  at  Rome5  stating  their  griev¬ 
ances  against  King  Perseus  and  the  hostile  tribe  of  Bas- 
tarnae;  we  read  of  King  Perseus  making  a  casual  and  holi¬ 
day  expedition  against  them — ac  velut  otiosus  plane  ac 
vacuus,  corolarii  vicem  in  Dardanos  excursionem  fecit6 — 
to  distract  himself,  so  to  say,  killing  some  ten  thousand 
of  these  “barbarians”  and  bringing  off  a  mass  of  plunder. 
Their  name  appears  in  the  books  of  Livy  which  he  got 

'll.  15,619.  *  Flam.  8,5.  5  Polyb.  26,  9.  i  Aem.  Paul,  8,5. 

6  Polyb.  26,  9.  «  Livy  43,  4. 
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from  the  lost  books  of  Polybius  as  allies  of  Rome  and 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Macedonians.  Their  epitaph  may 
be  said  to  come  in  the  epitome  of  Livy’s  ninety-first 
book, — “C.  Curio ,  consul ,  Dardanos  in  Thracia  domuit .” 
This  man  triumphed  at  Rome  in  the  year  71  B.  C.  for  his 
extermination  of  the  tribe  by  acts  of  such  hideous  in¬ 
humanity  that  the  horror  of  his  campaign  serves  Am- 
mianus  with  a  precedent  to  justify  the  mutilation  of 
rebellious  Roman  soldiers  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Theo¬ 
dosius  as  follows: — Dardanorum  ferociam  in  modum 
Lernaeae  serpentis  aliquotiens  nascentem  hoc  genere 
poenarum  (Curio)  exstinxit.1  Ammianus  adds  that  evil- 
minded  folk  who  were  willing  to  praise  Curio  for  his  atroc¬ 
ity  toward  the  Dardanians,  as  they  were  the  deadly  foes 
of  Rome,  yet  hesitated  to  applaud  the  emperor,  saying 
that  it  was  not  so  laudable  to  mutilate  by  loss  of  limb  or 
eye  men  who  were  legionaries  under  the  Roman  standards 
as  to  mutilate  those  who  fought  against  Rome! 

“Blindly  and  bloodily  we  drift!” 

Of  the  ancient  Dardanians  in  Europe  we  know  their 
fighting  power,  their  use  of  the  central  European  method  of 
mass-fighting,  that  they  had  two  other  tribes  in  serfage  to 
them,  that  they  had  a  knowledge  both  of  wind  and  stringed 
musical  instruments,  and  that  they  had  a  bad  reputation 
for  lack  of  bathing.  The  three  baths  which  the  proverb 
about  them  said  they  had  in  a  lifetime  were  doubtless 
ritual,  at  birth,  at  marriage  and  at  the  end  of  life,  and  the 
custom  may  have  some  connection  with  the  consecrating 
use  of  the  river-bath  among  the  Paeonians  and  Thracians. 
We  have  the  names  of  chiefs  and  two  words  preserved 
from  their  language,  both  of  which  are  names  of  plants. 
We  hear  of  Dardanian  gold  ornament  and  of  Dardanian 
cheese.  Coins  of  Hadrian  and  of  Trajan  exist  which 
are  inscribed  Dardanici  and  there  were  procuratores  metal- 


1  Amm.  29,  5,  22. 
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lorum  inter  Macedonian i,  Daciam  Mediterraneam,  Moesiam 
sen  Dardaniam;  which  testifies  to  the  importance  of  the 
mining  industry  in  the  country  of  the  Dardani  and  their 
close  neighbors,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  branch  of  the  tribe  that  settled 
in  Troy  in  the  second  millennium  B.  C.  brought  with  it  a 
knowledge  of  a  method  of  mass-fighting  such  as  that 
which  made  the  Macedonians  conquerors  of  Greece  under 
Philip  the  Second,  who  introduced  the  phalanx  into 
Macedonian  tactics,  and  conquerors  of  the  east  under 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  also  probable  that  they 
brought  with  them  from  their  European  home  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mines  and  metals.  Troy  seems  to  have  obtained 
its  metal  first  from  the  east  and  at  a  later  date  from  the 
west.1  The  Paeonians  and  Dardanians,  in  whose  country 
copper,  gold  and  silver  were  abundant2  no  doubt  supplied 
their  kinsfolk  and  allies  in  the  Troad  with  metals.  The 
bright  armor  of  the  young  prince  of  Paeonia,  Astero- 
paios  from  the  Axios,  is  described  by  Achilles  in  the 
twenty-second  book  of  the  Iliad:  “I  will  give  a  breast¬ 
plate  which  I  stripped  from  Asteropaios  slain — of  bronze 
and  about  its  edge  a  casting  of  molten  tin  is  rolled.” 
Again,  “I  will  give  a  sword  silver-studded,  a  beautiful 
thing,  made  in  Thrace,  which  I  took  from  Asteropaios 
slain.” 

The  Thracians  contributed  to  the  religion  and  poetry 
of  the  Greeks  the  Dionysiac  worship  and  the  myths  of 
Thamyris  and  Orpheus;  the  Paeonians,  neighbors  of  the 
Dardanians,  gave  the  Greeks  their  knowledge  of  plants 
and  herbs  and  their  chants  against  evil  befalling  the  crops 
and  flocks,  chants  addressed  to  their  sun-god,  which  in  the 
form  of  the  paean  developed  in  the  Greek  literature  into 
a  form  of  high  emotional  beauty;  the  Dardanians  left 
no  impress  on  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  except  in  the 

1  Prehistoric  Thessaly,  259. 

2Svoronos,  Journal  International  Numismatique,  1919,  pp.  166  ff. 
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Iliad  of  Homer.  A  reminiscence  of  their  former  great¬ 
ness  remains  in  the  name  of  the  strait  which  has  been 
called  “the  most  important  channel  of  water  in  the 
world” — the  Dardanelles. 

According  to  various  myths  and  legends  the  tribe  wan¬ 
dered  far — to  Arcadia  and  to  Italy.  Kretschmer1  speaks 
of  the  mediating  part  that  the  Illyrian  immigrants 
played  between  the  Balkan  and  the  Apennine  peninsulas. 
An  important  tribe  of  the  Dardanians  were  the  Galabrioi 
and  they,  it  seems,  gave  their  name  to  Calabria.2  The 
tribe  whose  restless  energy  and  fierce  strength  were  sub¬ 
dued  in  almost  utter  extermination  by  the  Roman  consul, 
were  established  in  earlier  millennia  in  power  in  the  Troad, 
where  their  natural  endowment  came  to  its  fullest  flower¬ 
ing  and  in  the  Italian  peninsula  they  had  a  share  in  the 
founding  of  a  great  race.  The  seed  of  Priam  perished, 
but  that  of  Antenor  and  Aeneas  survived  to  become  an¬ 
cestors  of  a  new  people  in  a  new  land.3 

The  Dardanians  in  Europe  are  not  mentioned  in  Greek 
literature  proper  and  they  first  emerge  in  the  account 
which  Polyaenus4  gives  of  the  escape  of  the  Paeonian 
Ariston  from  Lysimachus  in  284  B.C.  into  Dardania 
after  receiving  the  royal  consecration  by  baptism  in  the 
Paeonian  river  Astibos.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  name 
of  a  rude  Danubian  tribe  should  not  appear  in  the  Greek 
authors  before  Polyaenus,  especially  as  the  neighboring 
and  apparently  kindred  Paeonians  had  an  indeterminate 
stretch  of  country  and  their  name  was  used,  as  was  that 
of  Macedon5  afterward,  to  connote  various  tribes  that 
were  connected  with  them  by  blood  or  boundary.  It 

1  EM.,  28a. 

2  Fick,  Hattiden  und  Danubier,  31. 

8  Thallon,  Antenor,  A.  J.  A.  XXVIII,  (1924),  pp.  47-65. 

4  Polyaen.,  IV,  12,  3. 

6  Strabo,  VII,  326:  I'vtoc  SI  xal  aupixaaav  ttjv  pte/pt  Kopxupa?  MaxsSovfav 
xpoaayops6oucriv,  aE-tioXoyouvTei;  apia  ott  xacl  xoupf.  xa'.  StaXdxtw  xa>  %Xau.68t 
xa)  aXXot?  toiouTot?  xpMVtat  xapocxX-qaEa)?'  eviot  SI  xat  SfyXamoi  Fiat. 
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cannot  be  fortuitous  that  we  have  Dardanians  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Troad.1  The  Briges  are  universally  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Phrygians  in  Asia 
Minor;  the  relationship  of  the  Mysians  in  Europe  and  the 
Mysians  below  the  Troad  is  admitted,  and  Mr.  Arkwright 
has  given  philological  evidence  for  the  identity  of  the 
names  Paeonia  and  Maeonia.  The  Dardani  of  the  Danube 
valley  are  of  the  same  European  provenance  as  the  others 
and  it  can  hardly  be  reasoned  from  the  silence  of  Greek 
literature  that  they  did  not  migrate  into  Asia  Minor  as 
the  others  did  and,  like  them,  become  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  in  their  new  home  than  in  their  original  habitation. 

The  name  of  the  mound  that  was  the  gathering  place 
for  the  Trojans  is  a  cogent  proof  of  the  identity  of  the 
European  Dardani  and  the  Asiatic.  It  is,  as  “men  call 
it”  Batieia,  a  word  evidently  connected  with  the  name 
Baton,  which  is  the  name  of  a  European  Dardanian  chief 
mentioned  by  Livy2  and  a  common  appellative  of  Illy¬ 
rian3  and  Paeonian  princes.  The  wife  of  Dardanus  was 
called  Bateia  and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  defines  the 
word  as  signifying  a  royal  house  descended  from  a  prince 
Baton. 

The  two  names  Dardanus  and  Batieia  must  have  come 
together  from  Dardania  in  Europe  with  the  Dardanian 
invaders  before  the  time  of  Homer. 

1  Fick,  op.  cit.,  p.  35.  231,  28.  3  Kretschmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  245  f. 
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“  Thou  Rider  golden  and  swift  and  sheer, 

Achilles  falters:  appear!  appear! 

The  car  like  flame  where  the  red  shield  leapeth. 

The  fell  white  steeds  and  the  burning  spear!” 

xpocTsT  pLY]x«vat<;  aypauXou 

0Y)poq  dpecrai^axa,  Xaaiauxeva  0’ 

Txtcov  uxa^exat  apuptXo^ov  t^uydv 
oupetov  t’  axpL^Ta  xaupov. 

TROY  is  often  called  Ilios  by  Homer.  It  never 
was  called  Dardania  and  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Troes,  or  Trojans  were  in  possession  of  the  citadel 
before  the  Dardanians1  came.  Perhaps  the  name  Troes 
goes  back  to  the  first  settlement  and  perhaps  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Burnt  City.  That  city,  as  Peake  says, 
must  have  had  many  centuries  of  existence,  as  its  walls 
were  twice  rebuilt,  each  time  on  a  fresh  foundation.2 
The  city  was  destroyed  in  the  last  centuries  of  the  third 
millennium  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  millennium 
B.  C.;  perhaps  by  the  wandering  drought-driven  horse¬ 
men  from  the  steppes,  whose  coming  Peake  infers  from 
the  Nordic  character  of  one  or  two  of  the  skulls  found  in 
this  stratum  and  from  the  evidence  of  the  connection 

i  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (s.v.  Tpto't^)  says  that  the“Troad”  was  a  region  of  Ilium 
that  was  called  Tenkris,  Dardania,  and  Xanthe. 

2  Leaf,  Troy >  p.  6o  ff. 
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between  the  Tripolje  culture  and  that  of  Thessaly  and 
Troy.  He  holds  that  the  steppemen  after  destroying  the 
Tripolje  culture  brought  with  them  to  Troy  or  may  have 
brought  with  them  in  their  train  the  pot-makers  from  the 
Tripolje  region.  He  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
people  resembling  them  (i.  e.  the  nomads  from  the 
steppe),  soon  after  they  appeared  in  the  Tripolje  region 
were  found  in  Thessaly,  bringing  with  them  pottery 
which  appears  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the  Tripolje 
culture.  Others  of  this  type  seem  to  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  destruction  of  Hissarlik  II;  while  pottery 
which  also  shows  affinities  with  that  of  Tripolje  occurs 
later  at  Hissarlik  and  at  Yortan  on  the  Caicus.  More¬ 
over  the  kurgans,  characteristic  of  these  steppe-folk, 
have  been  found  all  over  Thrace  and  even  over  Asia 
Minor  from  the  Hellespont  southwards  to  Lydia  and 
Caria,  as  well  as  eastward  up  the  Sangarius  into  the 
plateau  of  Phrygia.1 

The  continuity  of  development  of  the  typical  Trojan 
shapes  and  material  in  the  pots  of  Troy  I-VI2  indicates 
that  at  least  a  remnant  of  the  earliest  culture  persisted 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  dwellers  on  Hissarlik. 
Virchow,  as  I  have  already  said,  found  some  evidence  of 
horse  culture  in  the  prehistoric  strata,  by  which  he  means 
the  first  and  second.3  If  the  hypothesis  of  Peake,  which 
is  adopted  by  Woolley  in  his  consideration  of  the  culture 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  and  the  Aegean,  is  correct,  the 
horse  may  have  been  brought  to  Troy  by  the  wandering 
steppemen.  Again  it  is  possible  that  Thrace  had  supplied 
Troy  with  horses  before  the  coming  of  the  south  Russians. 

The  theft  of  the  horses  ascribed  in  the  Iliad  to  the  Dar- 
danian  Anchises,  who  stole  the  breed  of  the  horses  of 

1  Peake,  The  Bronze  Age  and  the  Celtic  World,  p.  73;  Myres,  Cambridge  Ancient 
History,  I,  p.  82;  Woolley,  L., Annals  of  Archaeology  and  Anthropology ,  March,  1922^.48. 

2  Forsdyke,  J.  H.  S.,  1914,  pp.  126  ff. 

5  Schliemann,  Troy,  p.  349. 
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Laomedon  which  had  been  given  to  Tros  by  Zeus,  prob¬ 
ably  reflects  the  historical  fact  that  the  Trojans  were 
breeders  of  horses  before  the  coming  of  the  Dardanians. 
The  account  of  the  theft  is  given  in  the  fifth  book  by 
Diomede,  who  is  always  eager  to  get  horses.  He  speaks 
to  Sthenelos:  “Spring  at  Aeneas  and  take  care  to  drive 
his  horses  from  the  Trojans  to  the  well-greaved  Greeks; 
for  they  are  of  the  breed  that  Zeus  gave  Tros  in  pay  for 
Ganymede,  the  son  of  Tros.  So  they  are  the  best  horses 
that  there  are  beneath  the  dawn  and  sun.  Anchises  stole 
the  breed  of  them,  bringing  his  mares  to  them,  though 
Laomedon  knew  naught  of  what  he  did.  And  so  he  got 
six  horses  for  his  stud;  four  of  them  he  kept  in  his  own 
stalls,  and  two  he  gave  Aeneas,  horses  eager  for  the  bat¬ 
tle.  If  we  capture  these,  we  should  attain  great  glory.” 

The  horses  of  Laomedon  are  spoken  of  again  in  the 
fifth  book  in  the  speech  of  Tlepolemos  to  Sarpedon.  The 
hero  tells  of  his  father  Herakles  coming  to  smite  Troy 
for  the  sake  of  the  horses.  “He  came  hither  for  the  sake 
of  the  steeds  of  Laomedon,  with  six  ships  only  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men  and  smote  Ilium  and  made  her  streets  deso¬ 
late.”  Achilles,  a  chief  of  “men  who  live  with  herds 
and  cattle,”  speaks  of  cows  and  horses  as  a  cause  of  war, 
when  he  says  that  he  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Trojans, 
who  never  have  driven  his  cows  and  horses,  since  shadowy 
mountains  and  the  echoing  sea  divided  his  land  from 
theirs.  Ilium  is  called  suxofXo^,  with  good  horses, 
twice  in  the  Iliad  and  three  times  in  the  Odyssey.  The 
adjective  is  used  only  in  this  half  line,  ’TXcov  stg  euxtoXov 
and  is  doubtless  traditional.  The  praise  of  the  Trojans 
uttered  by  Odysseus1,  according  to  Penelope’s  reminis¬ 
cence,  says  that  they  are  javelin- throwers,  archers,  and 
mounters  of  swift-footed  horses,  which  probably  refers  to 
chariot  driving  rather  than  riding  on  horseback. 


Od.  1 8,  261  ff. 
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xal  yap  Tpwaq  (poem  [La xqzaq  epipisvat  avBpaq, 
rjpiv  dxovxiaxag  yjBs  puxrjpa*;  oeaxwv 
ixxtov  x’  wxux6B(j)v  Ixt^rjxopac;,  ot  xs  xd%caxa 
sxptvav  pieya  vstxog  opiotto u  xoXepioco. 

The  Thracians,  Paeonians,  Trojans,  Maeonians,  and 
Phrygians  have  each  an  epithet  in  the  Iliad  which  marks 
them  as  masters  of  horses.  The  Thracians  are  cxxoxoXoc ; 
the  Paeonians  and  Maeonians  are  txxoxopuaxac,  the 
Phrygians  txx6p.axoc  and  acoXoxtoXot.  The  Trojan  epi¬ 
thet  ixxoBapioi  is  used  upwards  of  twenty  times  in  the 
Iliad.  It  is  found  in  the  genitive,  accusative,  and  voca¬ 
tive,  occurring  in  the  vocative  in  the  warcry  which  Apollo 
addresses  to  the  Trojans: — 

opvuaG’  txxoBapioc  Tpweq  pu)B’  e’txexe  xdppw]?.1 

The  word  is  an  epithet  of  several  Trojans,  among  them 
Hector,  and  appropriately  enough  is  the  last  word  of  the 
Iliad  in  that  line  of  wonderful  simplicity,  which  by  a 
master-stroke  ends  the  poem: 

"Qq  ot  y’  dtpupfexov  xaepov  "Exxopoq  txxoBapioio. 

Of  the  Greeks  Diomede  chiefly  has  the  epithet  and  in  the 
legend  of  Diomede,  whether  in  Thrace  or  in  Argos  or 
Aetolia  or  in  Italy  horses  appear. 

In  the  Iliad  the  horse  is  conspicuous  in  the  legend  of 
Laomedon  in  the  fifth  book  and  again  when  Tlepolemos 
tells  how  his  father  came  in  wrath  for  the  steeds: 

'EXXaBog  ayayz  xpwxov  avQoq  axu^opisvoq  xtbXwv.2 

In  the  twenty-first  book  the  Trojan  sacrifice  of  the  horse 
to  rivers  is  spoken  of  tauntingly  by  Achilles  in  his  bitter 
words  to  Lykaon,  son  of  Priam: — <4Nor  shall  the  flowing 
river  with  his  silver  current  aid  thee,  though  ye  sacrifice 
to  him  bulls  continually  and  plunge  within  his  waters 
living  horses.”3  This  sacrifice  to  streams  is  a  link  between 

1  4,  5 °9-  2  Eur.,  Troades ,  809  f.  »//.  21,  122  ff. 
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Troy  and  Illyria;1  in  the  latter  country  the  rite  was  in 
honor  of  Poseidon.2  If,  as  I  believe,  Farnell  and  others 
are  right  in  holding  that  Poseidon  was  a  fresh-water  god 
imported  into  Greece  by  the  earliest  tribes  coming  from 
the  Balkans,  light  is  thrown  by  this  origin  on  the  rescue 
of  Dardanian  Aeneas  by  Poseidon,  the  enemy  of  the  Tro¬ 
jans.  Aeneas  is  a  descendant  of  Dardanus,  but  not 
of  faithless  Laomedon.  Erichthonios,  son  of  Dardanos 
and  ancestor  of  Aeneas,  became  the  richest  of  men  by  his 
horse-breeding  and  had  three  thousand  mares  with  their 
foals  in  his  meadows.  His  name,  as  J.  B.  Bury  has  shown, 
is  the  same  in  origin  as  Erechtheus,  an  epithet  of  Poseidon 
from  sps^Qo)  to  shake,  a  verb  used  in  the  Iliad3  of  ships 
tossed  by  the  winds.  Erichthonios,  son  of  Dardanos,  in 
the  carefully  invented  genealogy  of  Aeneas,  is  doubtless 
a  reminiscence  of  the  cult  of  Poseidon  Hippios  at  Troy. 
A  suggestion  made  by  Professor  J.  A.  K.  Thomson  that 
the  Wooden  Horse  was  connected  with  the  cult  of  Posei¬ 
don  Hippios  is  very  illuminating  and  explains  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  the  Trojans  in  welcoming  the  holy  object.4 

“A  towering  Steed  of  golden  rein, 

O  gold  without! — dark  steel  within, 

Ramped  in  our  gates;  and  all  the  plain 

Lay  silent  where  the  Greeks  had  been. 

i  Servius  on  Georg.  I,  13:  Unde  Illyrios  quotannis  ritu  sacrorum  equum  solere  aquis 
immergere . 

S  Nillson,  Griech.  Feste,  p.  71  f.,  p.  35s 

3 II-  23>  31!' 

4  Eur.,  Troades,  519-516: 

ox’  eXtxov  Yxxov,  oipaviot 
ppdp.ovTa,  xPuae0?^aP0V>  ®v0‘ 

•rcXov  ev  x6Xat?  ’Ayaiol 

dtva  8’  i(36aCcV  Xecbq 

TpcpiSoc  ixb  xlxpas  ziaMq  .  ■  • 

"h’ ,  xexaup.4voi  x6vuv 
xo8’  Ispbv  dcvdcy sts  £6avov 
’IXtASi  AioYSvet  y.opqc.’ 
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And  a  cry  broke  from  all  the  folk 
Gathered  above  on  Ilion’s  rock — 

Up,  up,  O  fear  is  over  now! 

To  Pallas  who  has  saved  the  living 
To  Pallas  bear  this  victory  vow!”1 

I  have  spoken  of  Peake’s  theory  that  horsemen  from 
the  steppes  destroyed  the  culture  of  Hissarlik  II  and  I 
have  suggested  that  these  invaders  left  the  horse  and 
horse-breeding  in  the  Trojan  valley.  Since  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  my  article2  on  the  horse-taming  Trojans,  “the 
coming  of  the  horse”  has  been  discussed  by  Professor 
Myres  in  the  Cambridge  Ancient  History .  I  quote  what 
he  says  of  the  westward  flow  of  the  tumulus-folk,  who 
southward  crossed  the  Danube,  spread  their  tumuli 
widely  over  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  and  penetrated  into 
northwestern  Asia  Minor,  where  their  tumuli  overlook 
the  Hellespont  and  follow  the  Sangarius  valley  as  far 
as  the  Phrygian  plateau.  The  rapidity  and  violence  of 
these  irruptions  from  the  northern  grassland,  far  exceed¬ 
ing  in  extent  and  effects  all  earlier  movements  of  which 
we  have  any  clear  indication,  were  themselves  probably 
due  less  to  the  sudden  urgency  of  unsettlement,  than  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  unsettled  peoples  with  unpre¬ 
cedented  means  of  rapid  and  concerted  motion,  namely 
the  domestic  horse  as  steed,  rather  than  as  milk-giver.” 
Professor  Myres  notes  that  it  was  'only  on  the  grassland 
itself  and  in  Hungary,  Thrace,  Thessaly,  and  other  in- 
termont  plains  in  the  Balkan  lands;  on  the  Phrygian  and 
Cappadocian  plateaux  in  Asia  Minor;  in  the  larger  basins 
of  northern  Syria;  and  in  a  few  secluded  troughs  within 
the  Median  and  Persian  mountains  that  local  centres  of 
horse-breeding  and  horsemanship  were  established  per¬ 
manently  ” 

1  Gilbert  Murray’s  translation.  2  1923,  pp.  50  ff. 
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All  this  gives  a  long  background  to  the  horse-breeding 
of  the  Trojan  kings.  Felix  Sartiaux  in  his  book  on  Troy1 
published  in  1915  noticed  that  the  principal  industry  of 
the  Troad  was  the  breeding  of  horses.  Kretschmer2 
earlier  suggested  that  Troes  coming  from  Europe  across 
the  Hellespont  might  have  been  the  settlers  who  brought 
the  name  of  Troy  to  the  citadel.  Whether  steppemen 
from  south  Russia  or  “Thracians,”  it  is  clear  that  in¬ 
vaders  or  settlers  brought  the  horse  to  Troy  before  it  was 
known  in  southern  Greece.3 

In  his  study  of  the  Thracian  proper  names  Tomaschek4 
observes  the  large  number  of  names  compounded  with 
“Aulo,”  which  he  regards  as  equivalent  to  ITXO-.  He 
says  that  it  is  natural  to  find  such  names,  since  the  chief 
business  of  the  ruling  Thracians  was  the  breeding  of 
horses,  their  food  was  flesh  of  horses,  and  horses’  blood 
and  horses’  milk  their  drink.  The  names  in  the  Iliad 
which  have  Txxoq  for  the  first  or  second  member  are,  for 
the  great  part,  the  names  of  Trojans,  and  their  Thracian, 
Paeonian,  Lykian  and  Mysian  allies.  Only  four  Greeks 
have  such  names  and  with  two  of  these  there  seems  to  be 
some  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  poet.  Hipponoos, 
which  is  a  cult-name  of  Poseidon  and  the  name  of  a  son 
of  Priam  in  Apollodorus  III,  12,  5,  occurs  in  a  puzzling 
list  of  Greeks  slain  by  Hector,  the  names  in  which  that 
come  elsewhere  in  the  poem  are  Trojan.  Hippasides  also 
constitutes  a  puzzle,  used  as  a  patronymic  for  Hypsenor, 
a  Greek  in  Iliad  13,  411,  but  a  name  for  a  Trojan  in  the 
fifth  book  and  of  a  type  characteristically  Trojan  or 
Dardanian  with  the  ending  -rjvcop;  Hippasos  himself  is  a 
Trojan  in  Iliad  11,  450,  father  of  Charops  and  Sokos,  and 
according  to  Hyginus  a  son  of  Priam  was  named  Hippasos. 

1  Troie,  p.  130:  “C’est  la  forteresse  de  Troie.  Des  guerriers  l’habitent.  Un  domaine 
l’entoure,  comprenant  la  plaines  et  les  collines  environantes;  sa  principale  Industrie 
est  l’elevage  de  chevaux.” 

2  Einleitung,  181,  182  ff.  8  Drerup,  op.  cit.  p.  296.  4  Op.  cit.,  If.  2,  pp.  5  ff. 
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The  other  two  Greeks  having  names  with  the  word  for 
horse  as  an  element  are  Pheidippos,  who  in  the  Catalogue 
is  a  son  of  Thessalos  and  a  Heraclid,  a  leader  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  islands  afterward  called  the  Sporades, 
and  Melanippos,  a  name  which  is  given  to  three  Tro¬ 
jans,  one  of  them  a  son  of  Hiketaon,  Priam’s  brother,  but 
also  found  in  a  list  of  Greeks  in  Iliad  19,  239-240.  The 
Trojans  having  names  of  this  type  are  Hippasos,  Hippa- 
sides,  Hippodamas,  Hippodamos,  Hippothoos,  son  of 
Priam,  the  brothers  Hippolochos  and  Hippomachos,  and 
three  named  Melanippos.  The  Paeonian  Apisaon,  best 
fighting  Paeonian  after  prince  Asteropaeos,  has  the 
patronymic  Hippasides;  Euippos  is  Lykian  and  there  is 
a  Lykian  Hippolochos.  Hippokoon  is  Thracian,  Hippo- 
tion  Mysian;  there  is  a  Pelasgian  Hippothoos.  There  is 
a  compound  of  xtoXo?,  Echepolos,  who  is  in  one  place 
an  excellent  fighter  among  the  xpopaxoc  of  the  Trojans; 
in  another  the  name  is  that  of  a  son  of  Anchises  who  lived 
in  Sikyon  and  gave  one  of  the  lovely  mares  of  his  stud  to 
Agamemnon,  in  order  to  buy  off  the  necessity  of  going 
against  Troy.  His  beautiful  mare  is  mentioned  in  the 
twenty-third1  book  just  after  the  mention  of  the  horses  of 
Aeneas  which  Diomede  took  from  that  hero.  The  horses 
of  Aeneas  are  described  in  the  fifth  book  by  covetous 
Diomede  as  belonging  to  the  breed  that  Zeus  had  given 
Tros  to  pay  him  for  the  rape  of  Ganymede.  It  was  with 
the  horses  of  Aeneas  that  Diomede  won  the  chariot  race 
in  the  twenty-third  book  and  they  are  twice  called  Trojan. 
In  the  second  passage  it  is  emphasized  that  they  are 
ccpaevsg,  in  contrast  to  the  famous  mares  of  Priam’s  family, 
rag  pet’  e^scpspov  AiopfjBsoq  apaevsg  ixxot, 

T  pduoc. 

Two  other  words  denote  skill  with  the  horse  when  used 
with  the  names  of  heroes.  These  are  txxota  and  lxxY]^aTa, 
the  first  of  which  occurs  in  the  Iliad  very  constantly  with 

■  11. 23,  a96. 
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the  name  of  Nestor  and  comes  in  the  Odyssey  in  the 
third  book,  and  once  in  the  fourth,  as  his  epithet.  In  the 
Iliad  it  is  an  epithet  of  the  family  of  Diomede, — that  is 
to  say,  of  his  father  Tydeus  and  his  grandfather  Oeneus. 
Peleus  has  it  twice  and  Phyleus,  whose  son  Meges  in  the 
Catalogue  leads  the  men  and  ships  from  Dulichium  and 
the  Echinae  Islands  (Echinades),  once.  Phyleus  has  a 
right  to  the  epithet,  either  as  a  representative  of  his 
adopted  land  of  Dulichium,  if  Mr.  T.  W.  Allen1  is  right 
in  identifying  that  island  with  Leukas,  or  in  his  old  home 
in  TEDa<;  txxo^OToq.  Mr.  Allen  quotes  Engel  who 
“found  Leukas  full  of  meadows  and  found  more  horses 
grazing  than  in  Argos  or  Thessaly.”  In  the  book  “  Wohn- 
sitz  des  Odysseus”  from  which  Mr.  Allen  here  quotes,  the 
author  further  says  that  the  walls  excavated  by  Dorpfeld 
give  him  the  impression  that  they  belonged  to  the  stables 
of  some  great  pre-Mycenaean  horse-breeder.  He  believes 
that  the  pithoi  found  in  the  excavation  were  part  of  the 
furnishing  of  the  Ixxtbv  of  a  horse-breeder  and  horse- 
trader.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  Ithaka-Leukas 
question,  Engel  has  established  some  important  points 
about  the  continuity  of  the  trade  of  horse-breeding  in  the 
vicinity  from  which  ixxoxa  ‘Eu'Xeu?  is  said  in  the 
Catalogue  to  come. 

The  epithet  ixxY]Xdxa  is  less  frequent  than  txxoxa, 
having  about  the  same  limitations,  as  it,  too,  is  an  epithet 
of  the  father  and  grandfather  of  Diomede,  Tydeus  and 
Oeneus,  of  Neleus,  the  father  of  Nestor,  of  Peleus  and  of 
his  old  friend  Phoenix,  foster-father  of  Achilles.  It  also 
occurs  in  the  third  book  of  the  Odyssey  and  like  cxxoxa 
with  the  name  of  Nestor.  The  word  txxooocpo^  in  the 
singular  is  a  little  more  widely  distributed  than  either 
tXXOTOC  or  cxxYjXdxa  and  is  used  about  the  active  genera¬ 
tion,  whereas  the  other  two  describe  the  very  old  heroes, 

1  Allen,  Homeric  Catalogue ,  p.  87. 
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such  as  Nestor,  Phoenix,  and  Peleus,  or  the  dead  father  or 
grandfather,  Neleus,  Tydeus,  Oeneus,  Phyleus.  Several 
times  it  is  an  epithet  of  the  hero  Diomede  and  once  of  his 
father  Tydeus,  in  an  exhortation  addressed  to  Diomede; 
twice  in  the  second  book,  but  in  a  repetition  of  the  same 
line,  it  appears  as  an  epithet  of  Atreus,  in  an  address  to 
Agamemnon  similar  to  the  exhortation  to  Diomede  in 
the  fourth  book.  It  occurs  in  the  fourteenth  book  with 
the  name  of  Nestor’s  son  Thrasymedes  and  with  that  of 
Kastor  in  the  third  book.  Otherwise  it  is  an  epithet  of 
Trojans:  of  the  old  councillor  Antenor  and  of  Hector, 
Hippasos,  and  Hyperenor  of  the  active  generation.  The 
adjective  xMj^cxxoq,  occurring  four  times,  is  applied  to 
Pelops,  to  Mnestheus  the  Athenian,  to  an  Orestes  killed 
by  Hector,  and  to  an  Oileus,  killed  by  Agamemnon.  This 
word  would  be  an  equivalent  for  Kevxaupoq  if,  as  I 
suggest,  that  word  has  for  its  final  member  the  Thracian 
stem  aulo  avro  given  by  Tomaschek  as  the  Thracian 
for  cxxoq,  horse.  In  the  list  of  water-nymphs  given  by 
Hesiod  in  Theogony  349  ff.  there  occur  several  names 
which  are  connected  in  some  way  with  the  horse — Hippo, 
Zeuxo,  Admete  (used  of  unbroken  horses).  To  these  I 
would  add  Plexaure,  which  would  thus  be  a  feminine  of 
Plexippos,  and  Galaxaure,  a  probable  enough  name  for  a 
mare  among  a  tribe  of  Mare-Milkers,  like  the  Thracians. 

The  word  cxxeu  in  the  singular  occurs  only  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Patroklos,  in  the  pathetic  line: 

Tov  Be  @apu  axevdxtov  xpoae<pY]<;,  HatpoxXeeq  cxxeu.1 

In  the  plural  it  comes  most  frequently  in  the  talk  of 
Nestor  and  with  reference  to  his  troops.  When  the  word 
txxoauviQ  is  used,  superiority  is  given  to  Hector,  to  his 
brother  Kebriones,  to  Pylian  Antilochos,  the  son  of 
Nestor,  and  to  Eumelos  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Admetos. 

1 II.  16,  20;  cf.  also  812  and  843. 
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It  appears  then  from  this  investigation  that  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  knowledge  of  the  horse  and  its  management  among 
the  Greeks  in  Homer  rests  with  Thessalian  Achilles  and 
his  family,  the  family  of  Thracian-Aetolian  Diomede, 
who  was  an  immigrant  to  Argos,  and  to  Pylian  Nestor, 
son  of  Neleus,  of  the  royal  Minyan  line.  Dulichium  and 
Elis  were  breeding  places  for  horses  and  the  epithet 
cxxo^otoc;  is  employed  to  describe  Argos  as  well  as 
Trikka  and  Elis.  The  passage  in  the  Odyssey  in  which 
Elis  is  called  horse-nourishing1  is  interesting  because  of 
the  contrasting  of  rocky  Ithaka,  which  is  not  a  land 
for  horses,  with  the  horse-land  Elis. 

ou0’  ouaot  xpavarjv  ’IOcbajv  xara  xocpavsouatv, 
ouO’  oaaoi  vtqjoun  xp6q  ”HXi£o<;  ixxo^oxoto. 

Homer  is  so  consistent  in  his  tradition  and  knowledge 
of  the  diffusion  of  the  horse  among  the  Greek  and  Trojan 
tribes  that  I  think  that  Drerup  must  be  mistaken  when 
he  says  that  cxxo^OToq  may  have  been  used  by  the  poet 
as  a  synonym  of  wealth  and  luxury  with  no  exact  meaning: 
“Um  so  weniger  werden  wir  daran”  (i.  e.  from  the  word 
txxo^OToq),  he  says,  “ein  spezifisches  Charakteristikum 
einer  besonderen  Landschaft  entnehmen  durfen.”2 

The  cult  of  the  horse  in  the  legends  of  the  hero  Diomede 
is  well  known  and  in  the  Iliad  Diomede  covets  and  takes 
the  horses  of  the  Trojans  whom  he  conquers,  notably 
those  of  Dardanian  Aeneas  and  of  Thracian  Rhesus.  The 
Trojans  as  a  whole  are  IxxoBapoi  and  their  names  show 
this.  Farnell3  argues  that  the  fact  that  Pylian  Nestor 
of  the  royal  Minyan  house  is  so  especially  praised  by 
Homer  for  his  skill  in  driving  indicates  the  worship  of 
Poseidon  Hippios,  god  of  horses,  or  horse-god,4  cherished 
and  diffused  by  the  Minyans.  Tomaschek  notes  the 
Orchomenos  on  the  west  side  of  Olympus,  once  called 

1  Od.  21,  347;  cf.  also  Od.  4,  605  ff. 

2  Das  Homerische  Problem  in  der  Gegenwart,  p.  295. 

*  Cults,  IV.  24.  4  Nillson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  64  ff. 
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Mtvua  and  ’AXpuovca,  and  in  speaking  of  the  connec¬ 
tions  of  the  Paeonians  with  the  Minyans  of  Orchomenos 
he  says, “It  is  no  mere  chance  that  near  the  second  Orcho¬ 
menos,  south  of  the  Haliakmon,  we  find  a  Pelagonia 
Tripolitis.”  Drerup  comments  to  the  effect  that  the 
horse  came  from  the  north  to  Greece  about  the  second 
fourth  of  the  second  millenium  B.  C.  Kretschmer1 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  Greeks  got  their  word  cxxo<; 
from  a  Paeonian  form  txx og. 

It  seems  probable  then  that  steppemen  or  Paeonians 
or  Thracians  had  introduced  horse-culture  at  Troy  long 
before  it  came  to  southern  Greece  and  if  we  may  believe 
Homer,  at  least  one  war  before  the  great  Trojan  war  had 
been  fought  6ve%’  txxtov. 

The  following  lines  from  the  “Trojan  Women”  of 
Euripides,2  with  their  reference  to  contest  with  horses 
and  bows  among  the  “Phrygians,”  a  name  used  in  this 
passage  for  Trojan,  indicate  old  worships  of  the  two  gods 
who  built  the  walls  of  Troy — Poseidon  Hippios  and 
Apollo  of  the  Shining  Bow. 

d>  tsxvov,  oux  txxoiai  vtxfjaavTa  as 
06B’  rjlixocq  To^otatv,  ouq  ff>puy£q  v6p,ou<; 

Tip,6)acv,  oux  stq  xXiqqjiovdc;  0Y]pwp,£VOt, 

“My  child,  I  shall  never  see  thee  a  victor  in  those  ances¬ 
tral  contests  (vopiouq)  with  horses  and  with  bow  that 
Phrygians  (  =  Trojans)  hold  in  honor,  never  sated  of  their 
sport.” 

The  horsefairs  with  a  religious  background  held  near 
Zeleia  and  at  other  places  in  the  Troad  of  which  Hasluck 
speaks  are  very  likely  survivals  of  old  vopioc  and  festivals 
in  which  Poseidon  Hippios  was  worshipped.  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Professor  J.  A.  K.  Thomson  for  suggesting  this 
passage  from  the  Troades  and  for  the  interpretation  of 
its  significance. 


1  Einleitung,  248.  5  Trojan  Women,  1209  ft. 
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TROJAN  NAMES  IN  THE  ILIAD 

My  father's  father,  conqueror  of  Thrace, 

Made  desolate  the  Eordaean  land; 

Wasted  the  fertile  Galadraean  plain , 

And  fixed  the  limit  of  his  empire 

Where  the  sweet  waters  of  Peneius  flow. 

Cassandra  in  Lycophron’s  Alexandra. 

IN  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1916,  Professor  J.  B. 
Bury  writes  as  follows: — 

“The  Trojans  were  early  immigrants  from  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  How  comes  it  that  their  rulers  have 
Greek  names?  The  name  of  Priam  himself  is  not  indeed 
obviously  Greek,  but  in  the  Aeolic  form  Perramos  it 
may  well  be  so;  and  Priam’s  father  was  Laomedon. 
Hector  is  Greek  as  Nestor  and  was  in  later  time  the  name 
of  a  prince  of  Chios.  Paris  has  the  second  name  of  Alex¬ 
andras;  and  the  natural  assumption  is  that  ‘Paris’  is  a 
Phrygian  name  given  him  by  his  Phrygian  mother  Hecuba. 
The  names  of  the  other  children  of  Priam  who  come  into 
the  story — Cassandra,  Helenus,  Deiphobus,  etc. — are 
Greek.  We  have  to  choose  between  two  inferences. 
Either  the  bards  deliberately  substituted  Greek  for 
foreign  names,  or  the  rulers  of  the  Troad  were  Greek. 
The  second  alternative,  startling  as  it  may  appear,  seems 
to  accord  with  other  evidence  and  to  afford  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  date  of  the  Iliad.  If 
there  had  been  a  great  or  radical  distinction  between  the 
Achaean  and  Trojan  civilizations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
these  could  have  been  completely  ignored,  or  successfully 
concealed  by  poets  who  give  such  a  faithful  representation 
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of  the  topography  and  evidently  were  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  resources  of  the  enemy  ...  Is 
there  any  good  reason  to  resist  the  simplest  and  most 
logical  conclusion  that  the  Greeks  had  conquered  the 
Troes  and  settled  in  the  Troad  and  that  Mycenaean 
Troy  was  a  Greek  outpost?”  Further  Professor  Bury 
writes:  “The  Achaeans  had  reduced  the  great  Greek 
states  of  the  peninsula;  in  attacking  Troy  they  go  on  to 
reduce  a  great  Greek  state  which  had  established  itself 
in  Asia  Minor.  Can  we  conjecture  whence  the  Greek 
founders  of  Troy  came?  Was  it  possibly  from  Attica?” 
Professor  Bury  refers  to  the  appearance  of  the  Attic 
Erich thonios-Poseidon  in  the  Trojan  genealogy  and  the 
legend  that  Poseidon  helped  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy 
as  possible  support  for  his  theory. 

Strabo1  quotes  those  whom  he  calls  oc  V£0)Tepot.  who 
reason  in  the  same  way  about  the  connection  of  Attika 
and  the  Trojans. 

I  have  already  given  some  reasons  for  considering 
Poseidon  Hippios  and  his  double,  Erich thonios,  as  deities 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  Troy  who  reflect 
a  worship  of  Poseidon,  god  of  stream  and  river,  and 
god  of  horses,  derived  from  northern  river-worship  and 
horse-culture.  Erichthonios,  another  form  of  Poseidon 
FatYjoxoq,  was  worshipped  in  Troy  by  the  horse-breeding 
tribes  of  that  city  before  his  worship  came,  with  the  gift 
of  the  horse,  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  Further  the 
Greek  names  of  which  Professor  Bury  speaks  are  links 
with  the  northern  area  of  Greece  and  especially  with 
Macedon  rather  than  with  Athens.  The  fact  that  Priam’s 
son  Paris  has,  besides  his  perhaps  Thracian  name,  the 
Greek  name  Alexandras  and  that  Priam’s  daughter  Kas- 

1  Strabo,  604. 

5?  xpbc  Tobq  ’Attixo&s  extxXojujc  tuv  Tpo'iwv  xiGdacn  crYjpisiov,  xat  t6  xap’  dep- 
spoxepot;  ’EpcxOovtov  ttva  faveaGat  tg>v  dpx'in'STWv). 
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sandra  has  a  name  that  is  the  feminine  of  Kassandros,  a 
well-known  Macedonian  name,  has  interested  several 
scholars.  Hoffmann1  shows  in  his  study  of  the  Macedoni¬ 
ans  that  Wilamowitz  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  choice 
of  names  employed  to  illustrate  his  theory  that  the  royal 
house  of  Macedon  in  its  eagerness  for  Greek  culture  adopted 
Greek  heroic  names  in  order  to  make  a  link  with  the 
past  and  the  early  Greek  tradition.  It  is  rightly  pointed 
out  by  Hoffmann  that  the  Macedonians  would  not  have 
given  their  heirs  the  names  of  Alexander  and  Cassander 
in  memory  of  the  effeminate  and  unfortunate  Paris  and 
the  unhappy  prophetess  of  woe,  Kassandra.  He  notes  that 
it  is  precisely  the  names  of  the  great  (Greek)  heroes  of 
Homer  that  are  rare  in  the  Macedonian  families  and  says 
that  this  should  give  us  pause.  “If  other  decisive  evi¬ 
dence  testifies  that  the  Macedonians  were  Greeks,  why 
should  not  the  names  common  among  them  which  also 
appear  in  Greek  heroic  legend  have  been  true  and  autoch¬ 
thonous  Macedonian  names?” 

The  compounds  Alexandros,  Kassandra,  Lysandros, 
Alkandros,  Isandros,  names  of  Trojans  or  Lykians  in  the 
Iliad,  are  by-forms  of  Alexanor,  Kassanor,  Peisanor, 
Alkanor,  etc.  Such  names,  as  Fick-Bechtel2  and  Hoffmann 
have  shown,  are  characteristic  of  Macedon  and  north 
Greece.  Besides  the  names  of  heroes  which  end  in 
-andros,  all  of  which  in  the  Iliad  belong  to  Trojans,  there 
are  the  geographical  names  Antandros  (not  in  Homer), 
Skamandros,  Maeandros.  Of  the  names  ending  in  -TQVtop 
which  occur  in  the  Iliad,  seven  belong  to  Trojans,  namely 
Agenor,  Antenor,  Bienor,  Deisenor,  Hyperenor,  Hypse- 
nor,  Peisenor.  Of  these  the  name  Hypsenor  occurs  with 
the  patronymic  Hippasides  in  the  list  of  Greeks  in  the 
eleventh  book,  which  contains  names  which  elsewhere 
appear  as  Trojan.  Hippasos  noticeably  is  Trojan,  be- 

1  Die  Makedonen,  pp.  119-20.  2  Personennamen ,  pp.  58,  60. 
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longing  to  the  father  of  Charops  and  Sokos.  Hippasides 
also  is  Paeonian.  Besides  the  seven  Trojan  names  in 
-Y^vtop,1  there  are  four  others  in  the  Iliad,  Agapenor, 
Elephenor,  Prothoenor,  and  Euchenor.  Agapenor  and 
Elephenor  belong  to  chiefs  of  tribes  which  have  the 
northern  epithet  of  close-fighting.  The  Arcadians  about 
the  tomb  of  Aipytos,  of  whom  Agapenor  is  chief,  have 
already  been  discussed  in  connection  with  that  epithet 
and  their  northern  connections  noted.  Elephenor  be¬ 
longs  to  the  royal  family  of  the  tribe  Abantes,  [XspiaajTsq 
opexTjjac  p.sXfflO'i  who  are  a yx^xot  in  Strabo  and  Plu¬ 
tarch,  and  are  said  by  Aristotle,  quoted  by  Strabo,  to 
have  been  a  Thracian  tribe  residing  in  Phocis  before 
coming  to  Euboea.  Their  peculiar  fashion  of  dressing 
their  hair  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  in  a  way  that 
recalls  the  Thracian  and  the  Achaean  mode.  These  two 
representatives  of  “closefighting”  tribes  have  names  of 
the  type  of  Antenor  and  Agenor  of  the  closefighting  Dar- 
danians.  We  evidently  have  to  do  with  persistent  racial 
characteristics  prevailing  among  immigrants  and  stamp¬ 
ing  tribes  of  which  Homer  gives  an  essential  character  in 
his  epithets  and  brief  compact  phrases  of  description. 

There  remains  Prothoenor,  who  is  a  leader  of  the 
Boeotians,  together  with  Arkesilaos,  two  names  of  mark¬ 
edly  Macedonian  type.  This  type  of  name  became  widely 
spread  in  later  times,  but  remained  especially  among  the 
ruling  houses  of  Macedon  and  Epirus.  The  element 
-Tf]V(op  appears  also  in  the  northern  month  Leschenorios. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  names  of  this  type  were  hereditary 
in  the  chieftain  families  of  those  armed  adventurers  who 
in  the  third  and  second  millennia  B.  C.  were  swarming  down 
from  the  Danube  to  the  lower  Balkan  peninsula. 

There  is  a  patronymic  of  this  type,  Alegenorides, 
among  the  Boeotians  in  the  Iliad,  attached  to  the  name 

1  Hoffman,  op.  cit.,  list  of  Macedonian  names,  pp.  278  ff. 
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Promachus.  There  remains  but  one  Greek,  Euchenor, 
dwelling  in  Corinth,  mentioned  in  Iliad  13,  663.  He  is 
the  son  of  Polyidos  the  seer,  about  whom  Sophocles 
wrote  a  play  called  MaVT£l<;  Y]  HoLuiBo?,  and  is  of  the 
stock  of  Melampus,  who  according  to  the  form  of  the 
legend  preserved  in  Pindar  and  Diodorus  came  from 
Thessaly. 

Another  group  of  names  in  the  Iliad  which  is  almost 
exclusively  Trojan  consists  of  those  ending  in  -damas. 
They  are  Adamas,  Amphidamas,  Eurydamas,  Chersi- 
damas,  Hippodamas,  Laodamas,  Poulydamas.  There 
is  but  one  exception  to  their  prevailingly  Trojan  affilia¬ 
tion  and  that  is  Amphidamas,  which  in  the  tenth  book  is 
the  name  of  a  Cytherean  and  in  the  twenty-third  belongs 
to  a  north  Greek  from  Opus,  father  of  the  boy  slain  by 
Patroklos.  The  most  notable  of  those  ending  in  —damas 
is  that  of  the  great  Dardanian  seer  Poulydamas;  there 
is  also  Eurydamas,  the  Dreamer,  father  of  Abas  and 
Polyidos,  and  there  is  Iphidamas,  son  of  Theano,  priest¬ 
ess  and  wife  of  Antenor. 

The  names  of  this  type  such  as  Poulydamas  (which  in 
the  form  Polydamas  in  historical  times  belonged  to 
Thessalian  tyrants  of  Pherae),  Eurydamas,  etc.,  were 
doubtless  originally  like  Alexandras,  Amynandros,  Amyn- 
tas,  Aleuas,  the  names  for  a  deity  and  then  bestowed 
on  priestly  and  royal  personages. 

Sayce,  in  a  recent  volume  of  the  Classical  Review ,1 
compares  the  word  Laos  seen  in  composition  in  the  names 
Laomedon,  Laokoon  and  other  Trojan  names  with  Lavos, 
Lydian  lefs,  meaning  God,  and  suggests  what  I  had 
already  proposed2  that  the  word  Y.ct\)Zic,  for  priestess, 
found  in  Greek  inscriptions  in  Lydia,3  is  the  same  in 
origin  as  the  second  member  of  Laokoon.  The  second 


J  C.R.,  192a,  p.  19.  2  7-  H-  s.,  1919,  p.  66. 

>  Buckler  and  Robinson,  Greek  Inscriptions  from  Sardes,  A.  J.  A.,  1913,  pp.  362  368- 
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member  appears  as  a  single  name  in  Iliad  II,  249  and  256 
and  Iliad  19,  53,  for  Koon  the  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano, 
the  priestess,  who  is  killed  defending  his  brother  Iphi- 
damas,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  home  of  his 
Thracian  grandmother.  Demokoon  is  a  bastard  son  of 
Priam,  who  comes  from  Abydos;  his  s\fift  horses  are  men¬ 
tioned.  Hippokoon  is  a  councillor  of  the  Trojans  in 
Iliad  10,  518  and  a  noble  nephew  of  Rhesos.  Deikoon  in 
Iliad  5,  518  is  the  companion  of  Aeneas  and  is  called  son 
of  Pergasos,  a  Thracian-sounding  name.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  honored  by  the  Trojans  as  much  as  the  sons 
of  Priam  because  he  was  swift  to  fight  among  the  fore¬ 
most.  The  priest  Laokoon,  of  whose  name  I  have  just 
spoken,  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer.  He  is  the  most 
famous  of  the  Trojans  who  have  names  of  this  type  and 
by  later  writers  is  called  a  brother  of  Antenor  or  of  An- 
chises. 

Usener  regards  these  names  as  derived  from  a  verb 
xoetv,  to  hear,  and  translates  Hippokoon  der  Rosse  war- 
tend.  I  think  this  unlikely  and  am  glad  to  find  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Sayce,  which,  doubtless  independent  of  mine, 
though  made  some  years  afterward,  corroborates  my 
interpretation.  The  word  xaustq  with  which  I  connect 
the  ending  -koon  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Hipponax.1 

Two  glosses  of  Hesychius  may  bring  these  words2  into 
relation  with  the  god  Koas.  Eupuxoocq  is  defined  as 
E6puvo[ioq  and  under  the  word  E6pux6(i)aa  is  found 
to  x oov — [xeya  (among  the  Lacedaemonians).  The  words 
are  doubtless  all  of  priestly  or  divine  origin  as  are  those 
in  which  Lao-  forms-  the  first  member.  These  are  Lao- 
damas,  son  of  Antenor,  Laokoon  (not  in  Homer),  Lao- 
dike,  most  beautiful  of  the  daughters  of  Priam  and  mar¬ 
ried  to  Helikaon,  son  of  Antenor,  mentioned  in  Iliad  3, 
124;  one  of  Agamemnon’s  daughters  in  Iliad  9,  145,  287; 

1  Buckler  and  Robinson,  loc.  cit.  2  See  Arkwright,  A.  J.  A.,  1913,  p.  366. 
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Laodokos,  son  of  Antenor  in  Iliad  4,  87,  comrade  of 
Antilochos  in  Iliad  17,  699;  Laogonos,  Iliad  16,  604,  20, 
480,  son  of  the  Trojan  priest  of  Idaean  Zeus  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  book  and  son  of  Bias  in  the  twentieth.  Laothoe  is 
a  Lelegian  princess  who  bore  Lykaon  and  Polydorus  to 
Priam,  Iliad  21,  35  and  22,  48.  Laodike,  Priam’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  twice  mentioned  for  her  beauty,  bears  a  name 
famous  in  the  Macedonian  family  that  ruled  in  Syria, 
the  house  of  Seleukos.  Laodameia  is  the  Lykian  mother 
of  Sarpedon  in  Iliad  6,  198;  in  the  Catalogue  she  is  the 
Thessalian  heroine. 

The  frequency  of  the  tribal  names  in  -ops  among  the 
north  Greek  clans  is  noted  by  Eduard  Meyer,  Fick,  and 
Hoffmann.1  Hoffmann  quotes  Ellopes,  Dryopes,  the 
town  in  Macedon  called  Douripos,  and  connects  with  this 
group  the  name  of  Macedonian  Aeropos,  the  grandfather 
of  Amyntas.  Of  this  type  in  the  Iliad  are  the  Trojan 
names  Dolops,  son  of  Lampos,  son  of  Laomedon,2  Dry- 
ops,3  Charops,  son  of  Hippasos,4  Merops,5  Enops.6  Phae- 
nops.  The  latter  name  is  used7  of  two  or  more  indivi¬ 
duals,  always  Trojan.  Dolopion  is  priest  of  Scamander 
in  Iliad  5,  77,  and  father  of  Eurydamas;  Apollo  takes  the 
shape  of  Phaenops,  son  of  Asios,  in  Iliad  17,  588  and  of 
Asios,  son  of  Dymas  in  16,  718. 

Among  the  single  names  that  take  us  to  Macedon  is 
that  of  Argeades  Polymelos,  a  Trojan  or  most  probably 
a  Lykian,  slain  by  Patroklos.8  His  patronymic  is  the 
one  by  which  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  Macedon¬ 
ian  kings  designated  themselves;  and  here  again,  as  with 
the  names  Alexander  and  Cassander  this  name  of  an  ob¬ 
scure  fighter  mentioned  among  a  list  of  Trojans  or  Ey- 
kians  slain  would  not  have  been  chosen  from  the  Greek 
epic  by  an  ambitious  Macedonian  royalty,  but  must  have 
been  native  to  Macedon. 

1  Hoffmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  131.  *11.  15,  525,  555.  s //.  a 0,455.  4 //.  13,426. 

6 II.  i>  831.  For  Merops  as  title  of  Sun  God  see  Paton  and  Hicks,  Cos ,  p.  361  f. 

•  II  14,  445;  16,  401.  7  il  5>  152;  17,  312,  583.  s  n,  1 6,  416. 
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Hoffmann  speaks  of  the  ending  -tor  as  especially 
characteristic  of  Macedonian  names,  noting  Amyntor  as 
a  true  Macedonian  formation.  Hector  is  of  course  of  this 
formation  and  Alastor  and  Damastor,  the  former  of  which 
names  denotes  a  Trojan  in  Iliad  5,  677  and  is  used  in 
patronymic  form  for  Tros  in  Iliad  20,  468,  though  used 
elsewhere  for  a  Greek  in  a  line  which  tells  of  the  two 
companions  who  bear,  in  one  passage  Teukros,  and  in  the 
second  Antilochos,  to  the  ships  when  those  heroes  are 
wounded. 

My]X,cjt:8L)(;  ’Extoio  xdi'q  xcd  Scoq  ’AXdaxwp, 
vrjaq  ext  yXaqiupdq  ^epexYjv  (3a pea  orevaxovxa.1 

Damastor  is  used  in  patronymic  form  for  a  Lykian  (Tlep- 
olemos)  in  the  list  given  in  Iliad  16,  416  ff.  Alastor  is 
son  of  Neleus  according  to  Apollodorus.2  Mastor  is  the 
father  of  Lykophron  from  Cythera,  the  squire  of  Ajax  in 
Iliad  15,  430  and  Mestor  is  son  of  Priam  in  Iliad  24,  257. 

These  derivatives  in  -tor  are  called  hypocoristica  or 
short  forms  by  Fick-Bechtel,  who  refer  Onetor,  the  name 
of  a  Trojan  priest  of  Idaean  Zeus  in  Iliad  16,  604,  to 
Onesandros  as  full  form.3  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
such  a  form  as  Amyntor,  a  name  markedly  of  the  north 
Greek  and  Macedonian  type,  is  better  regarded  as  a 
direct  formation  from  the  verb  with  the  ending  -tor,  so 
usual  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  or,  after  the  manner  indicated 
by  Fick-Bechtel,  as  a  short  form  for  Amynandros,  also  a 
characteristically  North  Greek  name.  An  interesting 
problem  is  presented  by  the  name  of  Hector.  The 
meaning  of  it  is  usually  referred  to  the  line  of  Sarpedon’s 
taunt: — 4 

<pfjq  xou  axep  Xawv  xoXcv  e^epiev  yjS’  excxoupuv. 

The  point  of  this  derivation  would  be,  according  to  the 
suggested  interpretation  for  it,  that  Hector  is  equivalent 

1 IL  8,  353;  J3>  422;  cf.  II.  4,  295.  2 1,  9,  8. 

3  Fick-Bechtel,  Personennamen,  p.  32.  4 II.  5,  4-72. 
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to  Echepolis,  the  aspirate  which  is  found  in  Hector  ap¬ 
pearing,  as  in  the  verb  ix^,  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  aspirated  root  consonant,  as  in  s£g),  e£iq,  Ix.tcx.6 q, 
etc.  Names  from  xoXtq  are  rare  in  Homer,  though  Priam 
has  a  son  Polites,  a  name  which  Fick-Bechtel  regard  as 
short  for  Poliouchos,  which  would  have  the  same  meaning 
as  Echepolis,  the  name  which  might  be  inferred  from  the 
verse  just  cited  for  the  form  from  which  Hector  is 
shortened. 

I  have  another  derivation  to  suggest  which  gets  as 
much  support  from  the  word-play  of  Sarpedon’s  line, 
if  word-play  exists  in  it,  as  Echepolis,  dependent  on  the 
words  xoXlV  e^spisv.  In  view  of  the  prevailingly  chthon- 
ian  character  of  Trojan  names  which  is  noted  by  Gruppe 
and  others,  I  believe  that  the  phrase  of  the  line  axsp  \(X wv 
may  be  the  point  suggesting  the  full  name  of  Hector  and 
I  propound  that  that  full  name  was  Echelaos.  This  is  a 
name  for  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  which  came  to 
light  in  1893  on  a  beautiful  and  large  votive  tablet  dis¬ 
covered  in  Athens.1  The  relief  represents  the  carrying 
away  of  Basile  by  Echelos  in  a  chariot  before  which  is 
the  god  Hermes  acting  as  leader.  Echelos,  a  short  form 
of  Echelaos,  was  recognized  as  Hades  by  Robert,2  E. 
Meyer  and  others,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  relief, 
although  the  first3  to  discuss  it  maintained  the  absurd 
old  derivation  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  of  Echelas 
and  from  the  swampy  character,  IXoq,  of  the 

district  of  the  Echelidae,  where  the  relief  was  discovered. 
This  derivation,  as  E.  Meyer  remarks,  is  topographically 
right,  but  etymologically  and  historically  perverse. 
Basile  is  found  in  company  with  Zeuxippos  on  a  relief 
in  Trieste  which  represents  a  feast  for  the  dead,  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  pair  of  deities.  The  name  Basile  also 

1  Athen.  Mitt.  XVIII,  1893,  212  f.  Eph.  Arch.,  1893,  109,  129,  plates  9-10. 

2  Hermes,  1895,  30,  285  f.  3  So  Crosby,  A.  J.  A.,  1894,  9,  p.  204. 
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appears  with  that  of  Neleus  in  an  inscription  witnessing 
to  their  common  temenos ,  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Ilissos 
and  dating  from  the  year  418  B.  C.  Meyer  says  that  we 
have  here  an  old  cult  of  the  Unseen  Gods  and  the  name 
Basile  for  Persephone  and  Echelaos,  Neleus,  and  Zeu- 
xippos  for  Hades  are  titles  or  epithets  for  the  rulers  of  the 
under  world.  Echelaos  as  the  “long  name”  for  Hector 
would  be  in  line  with  the  name  of  Hector’s  grandfather 
Laomedon,  regarded  by  Gruppe  and  Malten  as  primarily 
referring  to  a  Ruler  of  the  Folk  of  the  Dead.  In  Sarpe- 
don’s  speech  ocnrsp  Xociov  of  course  refers  to  the  soldiery, 
but  Homer  gives  in  his  own  comment  no  suggestion  of 
the  religious  value  which  lay  behind  the  names  of  the 
heroes  of  his  epic,  which  he  did  not  invent,  but  inherited 
from  an  older  body  of  traditional  songs. 

Another  Trojan  name  in  -tor  is  that  of  Epistor,  slain 
by  Patroklos  in  Iliad  16,  695.  Alastor  is  the  name  of  an 
avenging  spirit  of  the  dead  and  is  appropriately  found  in 
the  genealogies  of  the  Trojan  line  and  in  that  of  the  Min- 
yan  Neleus,1  whose  name  is  that  of  the  chthonic  deity 
worshipped  in  Athens  in  the  temenos  with  Basile,2  the 
Queen  of  the  Dead.  The  famous  name  Kastor  may,  if 
we  follow  Fick  and  Bechtel  in  holding  the  ending  —tor 
to  be  a  shortening  one,  be  a  short  form  of  Kassandros. 
Both  are  probably  derived  from  the  verb  /.occviipu, 
X8X.ocjp.oct,  —  be  preeminent  and  so  have  the  force  of 
“Leader  of  Men.” 

The  names  with  — laos  for  the  final  member  vary 
between  Greek  and  Trojan.  Menelaos  is  Greek,  Agelaos 
is  a  Trojan,  son  of  Phradmon  in  Iliad  8,  25,  and  Greek  in 
the  list  of  slain  in  Iliad  11,  303,  in  which  others  appear 
who  are  elsewhere  Trojan,  i.  e.  Opheltes,  Dolops,  and 
Autonoos,  son  of  Klytios,  who  is  always  Trojan  in  the 
Iliad.  Arkesilaos,  with  two  others  with  names  of  the 

1  Apollodorus,  I.  9.  8.  2  For  Neleus  and  Basile,  C.I.A.  IV,  253a. 
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northern  type,  Klonios  (so  noted  by  Hoffmann)  and  Pro- 
thoenor,  leads  the  Boeotians  in  the  Catalogue.  Prothoe- 
nor  is  son  of  Areilukos,  a  name  that  points  to  Thrace. 

The  name  of  Laomedon  and  other  compounds  of  laos, 
such  as  Echelaos  and  Agesilaos,  are  discussed  by  Ludwig 
Malten  in  his  article  on  the  horse  and  the  dead.1  He 
notes  the  connection  between  Poseidon,  lord  of  fresh 
waters  and  chthonian  god,  dwelling  in  the  earth  yanr)0%o<; 
and  fertilizing  it,  (pUTaXpuo?,  with  his  streams,  and  the 
Ruler  of  the  Underworld,  whom  we  call  by  his  universal 
name,  that  of  Hades.  Malten  adduces  the  old  genealogies 
in  which  the  names  of  Poseidon  and  Hades  appear  in  al¬ 
ternate  generations,  for  instance  in  those  of  the  house  of 
Pylian  Neleus,  of  Orchomenos,  and  of  Kyrene.  He  re¬ 
gards  the  names  Laodokos  and  Laomedon  as  titles  of 
Hades.  Laomedon  and  Laodokos,  then,  mean  “The 
Ruler  of  the  Folk  of  the  Dead”  and  “He  who  receives 
the  Folk  of  the  Dead.”  The  service  of  Apollo  and  Posei¬ 
don  sent  xapa  A  to <;  to  labor  for  Laomedon  and  the  like 
enforced  service  of  Apollo  with  the  herds  of  Admetus, 
are  in  Malten’s  argument,  evidence  for  the  identification 
of  both  Laomedon  and  Admetus  with  Hades.  He  holds 
that  the  story  of  Laomedon  and  his  steeds  has  a  firmer 
root  in  the  Iliad  than  Erichthonios,  whom  he  regards  as 
a  form  of  Poseidon,  because  of  his  marvellous  horses. 

This  theory,  with  much  of  which  I  am  in  accord,  will 
be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Apollo  and  Poseidon. 

Of  the  tribal  and  geographical  names  that  connect  Troy2 
with  Thrace,  Paeonia  and  north  Greece  there  may  be 
cited  Ainios  from  Aenos  in  Thrace,  Paeonides,  the  patro¬ 
nymic  of  Agastrophos  in  Iliad  11,  339,  Dardanos,  brother 
of  Laogonos  and  son  of  Bias  in  Iliad  20,  460,  Abas,  son 
of  Eurydamas,  Dios,  son  of  Priam  and  the  names  in 

1  Malten,  Das  Pferd  im  Totenglauben,  Jahrbuch,  1914,  179  ft. 

2  Drerup,  op.  cit.,  367. 
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-ops  already  mentioned,  such  as  Dolops  and  Dryops. 
These  and  others  that  could  be  cited  probably  point  to 
trade  relations  between  the  tribes  established  at  Troy  and 
those  in  central  and  north  Greece  and  the  Balkans,  or  to 
some  original  connection  of  race.  Dr.  Leaf1  discusses 
the  similarity  of  the  name  of  Ileus,  the  legendary  father 
of  Aias  and  that  of  Ilos  in  the  Trojan  genealogy,  and  the 
name  of  the  town  of  Ilios  itself.  He  says:  “The  resem¬ 
blance  may  be  fortuitous,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
struck  the  early  mythographers  as  needing  explanation; 
but  it  may  carry  with  it  some  real  significance  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  other  evidences  of  early  coloni¬ 
zation.  It  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  many  theo¬ 
ries,  mostly,  in  my  opinion,  baseless.  But  one  at  least 
deserves  consideration — that  Ilios  was  the  name  given  to 
the  town  by  its  earliest  Locrian  settlers  in  honour  of  their 
legendary  hero-ancestor.  The  other  name,  Troia,  means 
of  course,  no  more  than  ‘City  of  the  Troes,’  and  is  ob¬ 
viously  of  Greek  origin.  It  may  be  guessed  that  the 
Trojans  themselves  knew  it  by  no  other  title  than  Per- 
gamon,  the  Burgh  of  their  land.”  Dr.  Leaf  writes  this  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  the  Locrian  Maidens  and 
the  possible  Locrian  settlement  at  Troy  in  stratum  VII.  2. 
He  thinks  that  a  name  given  at  so  early  a  date  as  that  of 
the  Greek  settlement  which  Dorpfeld  suggests  may  have 
been  made  as  early  as  800  B.  C.,  or  perhaps  a  century  or 
two  earlier,  might  have  found  its  way  into  the  Epic 
vocabulary,  and  even,  in  the  form  Ilos,  into  the  Trojan 
genealogy.  The  tomb  of  Ilos  is  mentioned  in  several 
places  in  the  Iliad  as  a  crr^a  or  Tup,(3oq  with  a  ottqXt). 
It  stood  according  to  Dr.  Leaf  close  to,  perhaps  on,  “the 
spring  of  the  plain.”  The  Trojans  in  Iliad  10,  42  en¬ 
camped  on  the  spring  of  the  plain”  are  “debating  beside 
the  tomb  of  Ilos  and  in  Iliad  11,  166  the  battle  is  at  once 

1Leaf>  Troy ,  141  ff. 
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in  the  plain  (i.  e.  half  way  between  ships  and  town)  and 
beside  the  tomb  of  Ilos.”1 

Ilos  is  son  of  Tros  in  the  genealogy  in  the  twentieth 
book,  and  it  may  be  that  the  name  of  Ilos  comes  from 
some  immigration  from  northern  Greece  in  centuries 
much  earlier  than  those  suggested  by  Dr.  Leaf.  Like 
the  tomb  of  Batieia,  which  is  associated  with  the  Dar- 
danians,  it  is  a  landmark  for  the  Trojans  that  is  con¬ 
nected  with  some  historical  event,  which  is  now  dark  to 
us. 

The  investigations  of  Forsdyke2  and  Childe3  with  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  the  so-called  Minyan  ware  have 
shown  a  “more  or  less  unitary  culture  through  the  north 
Aegaean  including  the  Troad”,  revealed  by  the  pottery. 
Mr.  Childe  says,  “As  we  go  north,  the  connection  with  the 
Troad  becomes  more  strongly  marked  until  at  the  north¬ 
ern  limit  of  Cycladic  culture,  in  the  Mycenaean  tombs 
near  Chalkis  in  Euboeia,  Trojan  and  Cycladic  forms 
are  about  equally  balanced.”4  Mr.  T.  W.  Allen5  dis¬ 
cusses  the  question  what  the  Cyclades  to  the  north  were 
doing  during  the  Trojan  war.  “If  then,  some  islands 
assisted  Agamemnon  and  some  (and  these  to  the  north) 
did  not,  and  those  did  that  had  been  colonized,  we  con¬ 
clude  that  the  reason  the  others  took  no  part  was  that 
they  were  still  un-Mycenaean.”  Though  the  Abantes 
of  Euboea  took  part  in  the  war  against  Troy,  it  is  not 
strange  to  find  a  Trojan  Abas,  whose  name  is  an  ethnic  title 
of  the  tribe  on  Euboea,  which  was  Thracian  in  origin 
and  lived  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  Troy. 

The  names  which  have  the  value  of  an  apotropaic 
epithet  like  aXs£cxoao q,  such  as  Alexandras,  Amynan- 
dros,  Amyntor,  Alexamenos,  and  Aleuas,  which  are 
found  in  royal  families  in  Troy,  Macedon,  Epirus  and 

1  Leaf,  op.  cit.,  p.  42.  2  Forsdyke,  1915,  pp.  125-156. 

2  Childe,  ibid.,  1915,  pp.  196-207.  4  Childe,  J.H.S.,  1916,  p.  205. 

6  Allen,  Homeric  Catalogue,  p.  105. 
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Thessaly,  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Royal 
Names.  The  strong  religious  meaning  of  these  names 
made  them  favorites  of  kings  in  the  feudal  states  in  which 
the  kings  “were  manteis  and  possessed  the  other  func¬ 
tions  of  that  office,  no  less  than  the  power  of  cleansing 
blood.”1 


1  Halliday,  Greek  Divination,  p.  68. 
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PAEONIA 

“  Around  Pangaeon  and  the  Paions  land." 

THE  Paeonians  are  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue 
and  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad  with  the  epi¬ 
thet  dyxuXoTO^oc,  “with  curved  bows.”  Their 
territory  is  defined  by  their  city  Amydon,  and  by  their 
river,  which  is  called  wide-flowing,  and  its  lovely  waters 
are  praised  in  the  line 

o5  xaXXiaTov  uStop  sxtxi Bvaxac  alav. 

Their  leader  is  Pyraechmes.  In  the  tenth  book  Odysseus 
asks  Dolon  how  the  allies  “mingled  with  the  horse¬ 
taming  Trojans”  sleep,  and  receives  the  answer  that 
near  the  sea  are  the  Carians  and  the  Paeonians  of  curving 
bows,  and  Leleges  and  Kaukones  and  noble  Pelasgians; 
toward  Thymbra  the  Lykians  and  proud  Mysians,  the 
Phrygians  who  fight  from  horses  (probably  chariots)  and 
the  Maeones,  owners  of  horses.  The  young  prince,  As- 
teropaios,  first  appears  in  the  twelfth  book  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  allies,  chosen  by  Sarpedon,  who  selected 
Asteropaios  and  Glaukos,  because  they  appeared  the  best, 
next  to  himself. 

The  chief  Pyraechmes  is  the  first  victim  of  the  spear  of 
Patroklos  clad  in  the  armor  of  Achilles.1  The  names  of 
the  city  Amydon  and  of  the  wide-flowing  Axios  are  not 
repeated.  The  epithet  of  the  Paeonians  is  IxTOXopuaxod, 
which  in  the  tenth  book  was  given  to  the  Maeonians. 
Pyraechmes,  when  struck  by  the  flying  spear  of  Patroklos, 

i  II.  i6, 185  ff. 
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fell  backward  on  the  dusty  plain,  groaning,  and  his 
clansmen  from  Paeonia  fled  from  his  side,  filled  with 
terror  of  Patroklos,  who  had  slain  their  chief,  their  best 
champion. 

The  presence  of  the  Paeonians  on  the  field  of  battle  is 
next  indicated  in  the  seventeenth  book,  in  the  passage  in 
which  Hector  addresses  the  “myriad  tribes  of  the  allies 
who  dwell  about  the  city”  and  speaks  of  the  gifts  and 
rations  which  he  must  get  from  his  exhausted  people  to 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  allies  who  defend  the  wives 
and  little  children  of  the  Trojans.  In  the  list  of  chiefs  of 
the  allies1  the  name  of  Asteropaios  appears.  Later2  the 
son  of  Hippasos,  Apisaon,  a  chieftain  (Ttocpisva  Xafi>v) 
who  was  the  best  champion  of  the  Paeonians  next  to 
Asteropaios,  was  struck  by  the  javelin  of  Lykomedes; 
Asteropaios  filled  with  pity  for  his  fallen  comrade,  starts 
in  fury  to  give  battle  to  the  Greeks,  but  is  kept  back  by 
the  fence  of  shields  which  the  Greeks  hold  around  the 
body  of  Patroklos.  In  Iliad  17,  350  the  name  of  the 
country,  Paeonia,  first  occurs  and  with  its  epithet: — 

oq  p’  lx  nacovhqc;  Ipt^tbXaxoq  siXyjXouGsc. 

It  is  not  until  the  twenty-first  book  that  the  Paeonian 
champion  plays  a  part  comparable  to  that  of  Lykian 
Sarpedon  or  that  of  Dardanian  Aeneas  in  the  fifth  book. 
There  are  reminiscences  of  the  fifth  book  in  the  details  of 
the  fighting.  After  Achilles  has  enraged  the  River  by  his 
taunt  to  Lykaon  that  the  sacrifice  of  bulls  and  living 
horses  plunged  within  the  silver  waters  of  the  Scamander 
will  not  avail  to  save  him,  the  Greek  hero  leaps  upon  the 
descendant  of  another  River,  the  son  of  Pelegon,  Astero¬ 
paios.  The  prince  is  grandson  of  the  River  Axios  and 
great-grandson  of  the  hero  Akessamenos,  the  Healer. 
The  Paeonian,  with  the  River  Scamander  at  his  back, 

1  n.  17, 217-218.  2 //.  i7, 348  ff. 
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meets  Achilles,  and  the  River-God,  angered  because  of  the 
merciless  slaughter  of  the  Trojans,  puts  courage  in  his 
heart.  Achilles  asks  the  prince  who  he  is  and  whence  he 
comes,  “for  desolate  are  the  parents  whose  sons  with¬ 
stand  my  sword!”  The  Paeonian  replies,  “Peleides,  high 
of  heart,  why  ask  my  birth?  I  am  from  Paeonia,  fertile 
land,  and  far-away.  My  men  are  long-speared  Paeonians. 
Ten  dawns  ago  I  came  to  Troy.  My  race  springs  from  the 
Axios,  wide-flowing,  whose  loveliest  of  waters  over¬ 
flows  our  land.  His  son  was  Pelegon,  mighty  with  the 
spear,  and  son  of  Pelegon  men  say  I  am.  Now  fight  with 
me,  renowned  Achilles.”  He  then  with  two  spears,  skilled 
with  right  hand  and  with  left,  struck  at  Achilles  and  drew 
blood  from  his  right  wrist.  Achilles  missed  his  aim  and 
his  famed  ashen  spear  flew  past  the  prince  and  stuck  fast 
in  the  river-bank.  While  Asteropaios  was  striving  to 
wrench  it  from  the  ground,  Achilles  killed  him  with  his 
sword  and  leaping  on  his  body  stripped  off  his  beautiful 
armor,  exulting  over  the  River-born  in  a  speech  in 
line  after  line  of  which  contempt  is  expressed  for  Rivers 
and  their  prestige  and  power,  compared  with  that  of 
Zeus.  He  leaves  the  child  of  the  River  Axios  lying  on 
the  bank  of  the  Trojan  river  for  eels  and  fishes  to  swarm 
over  and  devour,  and  goes  in  chase  of  the  clansmen, 
Paeonians,  “equipped  with  the  horse”  (lxxo7,opu<JTac). 
The  lines  which  tell  of  the  slaying  of  the  Paeonian  chiefs 
are  directly  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  fifth  book  (or 
vice  versa)  in  which  the  slaying  of  Lykians  by  Odysseus 
is  recounted,  lines  5?  680,  mutatis  mutandis ,  equalling 

21,  209—212.  In  the  fifth  book  it  is  Hector  who  inter¬ 
venes;  in  the  twenty-first  it  is  appropriately  enough  the 
deep-flowing  River,  who  speaks  in  human  form  from  the 
depths  of  his  waters  and  warns  Achilles  to  desist. 

This  is  the  prelude  to  the  tremendous  fight  between 
Achilles  and  the  Scamander.  The  last  mention  of  the 
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young  Paeonian  chieftain  in  the  Iliad  comes  when  the 
prizes  are  given  in  the  twenty-third  book,  when  the  bronze 
breastplate  with  the  casting  of  bright  tin  about  it  and 
the  beautiful  Thracian  sword  with  silver  studding,  taken 
from  the  slain  Asteropaios,  are  offered  by  Achilles.1 

The  setting  of  the  contest  between  the  prince  of  the 
Paeonians  and  Achilles  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  the 
friendship  of  the  River  for  the  descendant  of  the  River 
Axios,  the  contemptuous  repetition  of  the  word  river  in 
Achilles’  speech,2  and  the  presence  of  all  the  rivers  in  the 
council  in  heaven  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  book, 
accentuate  the  strife  between  worshippers  of  Zeus  and 
the  tribes  of  river- worshippers.  The  Paeonians  in  his¬ 
torical  times  baptized  their  kings  in  rivers,  as  a  sign  of 
their  royalty.  Polyaenus  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  reception  among  them  of  their  boy  prince,  Ariston: 
“Lysimachus  took  measures  to  restore  Ariston,  son  of 
Autoleon,  to  Paeonia,  in  order  that  the  Paeonians,  recog¬ 
nizing  their  heir-apparent,  might  receive  Lysimachus 
himself  in  a  friendly  spirit.  But  when  they  proceeded  to 
give  Ariston  the  royal  baptism  in  the  river  Astibos  and 
set  the  royal  table  before  him  according  to  the  tradition 
of  their  tribe,  Lysimachus  sounded  the  call  to  arms. 
Ariston  fled  into  Dardania  and  Lysimachus  got  possession 
of  Paeonia.3” 

The  lustral  bath  was  also  a  part  of  the  worship  of  the 
Thracian  goddess  Kotys,  as  attested  by  the  Baptae  of 
the  comic  poet,  Eupolis.  It  is  not  known  what  the  rela¬ 
tion  was  between  this  rite  and  the  one  referred  to  by 
Achilles  of  sinking  living  horses  in  the  Trojan  river  on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  that  described  by  Polybius 
in  a  fragment  from  the  twenty-third  book,  preserved  by 
Suidas.  The  Macedonians  had  a  spring  month  Xandikos 

1  23>  560,  808.  2 II.  21,  185,  186,  190, 191,  192, 193. 

3  Polyaenus,  Strut.  IV,  12. 
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and  Suidas  has  under  evayt^ouac1  the  gloss:  T  to  Be  Eav0(p2 
evayf^ouat  ol  MaxeBoveq  xal  xa0apfjidv  xotouac  auv 
ixxotq  <i>xXtqiivoi<;.  “The  Macedonians  offer  sacrifices 
of  aversion  of  evil  to  (the?)  Xanthus  and  make  a  purifi¬ 
cation  with  armed  horses.” 

It  is  usual  to  bring  these  references  to  bear  upon  the 
lustration  of  the  Macedonian  army  described  by  Livy,3 
where  the  rite  is  a  sham  fight  between  different  divisions 
of  the  army  and  the  marching  out  between  the  severed 
parts  of  the  head  of  a  dog.  The  same  rite  is  attested 
for  Boeotia  by  Plutarch.4  In  the  passage  in  Livy,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  is  said  of  horses  and  in  connection  with  the 
Polybius  fragment  one  naturally  thinks  of  the  sinking 
of  the  horse  adorned  with  a  bridle  into  Dine  at  Geneth- 
lion  in  Argolis6,  a  spring  of  fresh  water  rising  out  of  the 
sea.  The  force  of  the  preposition  auv  in  the  phrase  of 
Polybius  is  not  clear.  If  it  is  instrumental — a  possible, 
though  not  common  value  of  the  word — the  rite  must  have 
been  in  accord  with  the  Trojan  and  Argive  sacrifices,  or 
at  least  with  that  reported  by  Florus  in  Bellum  Moesicum , 
offered  by  the  Moesi: — illi  ( Moesi )  statim  ante  aciern 
immolato  equo  concipere  votum  ut  caesorum  ducum  extis  et 
litarent  et  vescarentur. 

Dr.  Leaf  says  of  the  praise  of  the  Axios  in  Homer:  “It 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axios  that  the  legend  of  Pieria 
grew  up;  and  closely  connected  with  it  must  have  been 
the  worship  of  the  River-God  who  brought  them  (i.  e. 
the  Achaeans)  through  the  mountains  of  the  north  and 
settled  them  in  their  new  home.  When  the  Achaeans  had 
taken  the  next  great  step  and  exchanged  Pieria  for  Hellas, 
the  memory  of  this  older  time  had  been  dimmed,  and 
Homer  has  nothing  to  tell  us  about  it;  but  we  may  in  his 

1  Polyb.,  XXIV,  8  c.  Cf.  Tarn,  loc.  cit.,  on  Macedonian  water-worships. 

«  Cf.  Usener,  Kl.  Schriften  IV,  252  ff.  for  the  gods  Xanthos  and  Melanthos — 
the  Summer  and  Winter  Gods. 

3  Livy,  40,  6.  4  Mor.,  276A.  6  Paus.  8,  7,  2. 
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passing  praise  of  the  Axios  see  at  least  a  dim  reflection 
of  that  already  prehistoric  stage,  if  not  an  actual  quota¬ 
tion  from  a  yet  more  recent  song.” 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Achaeans  and  Hellenes 
in  Greece  developed  from  the  earlier  worship  of  sun, 
moon,  sky  and  river  the  anthropomorphic  religion  which 
we  see  in  Homer,  in  whose  poems  the  gods  on  Olympus 
are  great  kings  and  queens,  with  all  the  weaknesses  and 
follies  of  mortal  rulers.  The  Hellenes  never  ceased  their 
worship  of  winds  and  sun  and  moon  and  streams,  but 
this  worship  was  in  the  background  as  the  Olympians 
developed  in  strength  and  power.  The  moon  is  never 
mentioned  in  Homer  as  an  object  of  worship,  though 
Helios  is  a  god  in  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  well  as  the  source 
of  light  in  the  heaven.  The  Thracian  and  Balkan  tribes, 
on  the  other  hand,  remained  in  a  more  elemental  stage 
and  worshipped  their  gods,  the  Sun  and  Moon  and  Streams, 
in  a  more  primitive  and  less  consciously  poetic  spirit 
than  the  Greeks,  in  whose  vivid  imaginations  the  sun- 
worship  produced  many  bright  figures  of  myth  and 
legend,  while  their  river-worship  grew  into  that  of  the 
trident-bearing  Poseidon,  who  makes  the  river  by  the 
blow  of  his  weapon.  While  the  Greek  Apollo,  Artemis, 
and  Poseidon  were  growing  into  forms  of  beauty  and, 
to  some  degree,  forms  of  goodness,  the  Paeonians  were 
holding  up  to  the  sun  disks  of  shining  metal  affixed  to 
long  poles,  and  the  Thracian  Getae  were  shooting  arrows 
at  the  sun,  when  thunder  and  lightning  came,  and  tossing 
messengers  to  Salmoxis  (a  sun-priest  or  daimon,  who 
never  achieved  a  beautiful  form  as  did  Orpheus)  on  spears 
uplifted  to  the  sky.  The  lustrations  in  the  river  in  the 
rites  of  the  goddess  Kotys  are  considered  by  some  scholars 
to  have  been  rain-magic.  Whether  or  not  the  actual 
Achilles  was  advanced  enough  to  ridicule  the  older,  more 
naive  worships,  the  poet  who  made  the  lines  that  Achilles 
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uttered  is  aware  of  the  distinction  between  the  river¬ 
worshipping  tribes  and  the  Greeks  with  their  anthropo¬ 
morphic  religion. 

Preller-Robert  speak  of  the  sanctity  of  rivers  in  Asia 
Minor:  in  Mysia  as  attested  by  the  opyswvsq  of  the  Caicus 
mentioned  by  Aeschylus — 1 

(cl)  Katxs  M tinted  t’  sxtppoat 
xoTapiou  Katxou  xa^P£  ^pwToq  opyswv, 
suxat?  Bs  nwt^otq  BecnuoTaq  xaitovfacq, 

and  by  the  priesthood  of  the  Xanthus  in  Lykia  and  that 
of  the  Scamander  in  the  Troad  and  the  Caicus  in  Mysia. 
After  noting  the  great  rarity  of  such  institutions  in 
Greece  proper,  the  writer  says  that  a  characteristic  of 
the  religion  of  Asia  Minor  was  the  devotion  to  Nature  in 
the  worship  of  mountains,  forests,  trees,  rivers,  and 
springs.  This  belief  in  the  divine  quality  of  the  elements 
and  forms  of  the  world  of  nature  the  Trojans,  Mysians, 
and  Lykians  had  in  common  with  their  kinsfolk  in  Moesia, 
Paeonia  and  Thrace.  Greek  religion  was  the  same  es¬ 
sentially,  but  progressed  further  in  the  humanization 
and  moralization  of  the  forces  of  nature.  Sabazius,  the 
Thracian  god  of  teeming  nature,  is  essentially  the  same 
as  Dionysos  and  Apollo,  as  the  god  of  the  warmth  and 
protecting  power  of  the  sun,  but  the  god  is  as  his  wor¬ 
shippers  are,  and  there  were  no  poets  and  artists  in 
Thrace  and  Paeonia  who  had  the  skill  to  bring  the  figure 
of  Sabazius  into  such  beauty  as  that  with  which  the 
Greeks  little  by  little  clothed  the  conception  of  deities 
of  fertility,  whose  origin  was  as  simple  as  that  of  Sabazius, 
in  that  they  were  at  first  projections  of  the  fructifying 
powers  of  nature  and  man’s  dealing  with  those  powers. 

Item  in  Thracis  eundem  haberi  Solem  ac  Liberum 
quern  illi  Sebadium  nuncupantes  magnifica  religione 

1  Mysians,  frg.  144. 
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celebrant  eique  deo  in  colle  Zilmisso  aedes  dicata  est 
specie  rotunda,  cuius  medium  interpatet  tectum.1 

The  Rivers  who  come  to  Olympus  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  book  and  the  nymphs,  who  dwell  in  the 
springs  of  rivers  and  the  green  meadows  and  fields 
watered  by  the  Rivers,  are  strange  guests  in  the  pillared 
palace  of  Zeus  on  Olympus  and  their  presence  at  the 
Council  of  War  is  a  prelude  to  the  contest  of  river-born 
champions.  This  is  the  first  suggestion  in  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  fact  to  which  we  have  testimony  in  later 
writers  that  the  Paeonians,  who  are  avenged  by  the 
River  Scamander  in  the  “fight  along  the  river,  ”  are  wor¬ 
shippers  of  rivers  in  their  northern  home. 

And  they  worshipped  also  the  holy  nymphs,  the 
Muses,  who  got  a  name  from  the  Pierian  land  and  were 
daughters  of  the  Paeonian  Euippe. 

The  worship  of  the  Muses  and  that  of  Apollo  and  of 
Poseidon  arose  for  Greece  in  the  land  called  by  the 
Greeks  Paeonia  and  Pieria. 

Guycaepwv  cspov  ysvo q,  a”  xa-ca  yalav 
avBpaq  xoupc^ouac  auv  ’AxokXwvc  avaxtc 
xad  xoTapLofq. 

The  Paeonians  were  connected  with  Troy  according 
to  the  tale  told  in  Herodotus  by  the  two  Paeonian  broth¬ 
ers2  who  brought  their  tall  and  beautiful  sister  to  Sardes 
to  show  king  Dareios  the  good  qualities  of  the  Paeonian 
tribe.  They  said  their  Paeonia  was  established  on  the 
Strymon,  not  far  from  the  Hellespont  and  that  their  an¬ 
cestors  were  colonists  of  Trojan  Teukrians.  In  a  later 
book3  Herodotus  says  that  there  was  a  great  invasion  of 
Europe  by  Teukrians  and  Mysians  before  the  Trojan 
War,  and  that  these  subdued  all  Thrace  and  advanced 
to  the  Ionian  Sea,  pushing  as  far  to  the  south  as  the 
Peneios  river.  Tomaschek  does  not  accept  this  account 

1  Macrobius,  I,  18.  *Hdt.,  V,  12.  >  VI,  20. 
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of  the  origin  of  the  Paeonians  in  Europe  and  speaks  of 
them1  as  a  tribe  of  conquerors  who  had  forced  their  way 
into  the  most  fertile  valleys  and  got  possession  of  the 
most  important  passes  in  the  upper  Axios  and  the  land 
to  west  and  east.  He  considers  that  they  originally  had 
possession  of  the  upper  Axios  and  western  Illyria  and 
were  pushed  to  the  south  by  the  pressure  of  the  incoming 
tribes  from  the  north.  Kretschmer,2  also,  does  not 
bring  the  Paeonians  from  Asia  and  disputes  the  truth 
of  Herodotus’  story  of  the  Paeonian  migration  from  the 
Troad.  He  holds  that  the  Paeonians  had  a  share  with 
other  European  tribes  in  the  settlement  of  Troy  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  Haubv  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese  may  have 
been  a  halting-place  on  their  journey.  Modern  scholar¬ 
ship  is  with  Tomaschek  and  Kretschmer  in  rejecting 
the  Asiatic  origin  of  a  tribe  that  shows  such  marked 
affinities  with  Illyria  and  the  Danube  valley.  The  name 
is  constantly  confused  with  that  of  Pannonia  in  later 
time  and  Kretschmer  finds  in  this  a  suggestion  that  there 
was  an  original  connection  between  the  two  peoples.3 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  Iliad  of  a  Paeonian  element 
in  Troy;  Homer  is  seemingly  unaware  of  the  connection 
of  the  Dardanian  tribe  of  the  Troad  with  the  neighbors 
and  kinsfolk  of  the  Paeonians,  the  Dardanians  in  Europe. 
No  reason  is  given  for  the  aid  brought  to  Troy  by  Pyrae- 
chmes,  Asteropaios,  and  Thersilochos  from  Paeonia  and 
we  may  only  guess  that  ties  of  blood  and  religion  united 
to  make  Paeonia  and  Troy  part  of  a  political  union.  As 
Tomaschek  says,  Priam  was  at  the  head  of  a  “Bund”  or 
block  of  tribes,  which  were  closely  held  together  by  inti¬ 
mate  family  and  hieratic  relations.4  The  importance  of 
the  part  played  by  the  Paeonian  hero  in  the  Iliad  leads  us 
to  infer  that  he  represents  a  tribe  whose  civilization  was 
in  advance  of  the  other  Danubian  and  Thracian  peoples. 

i  Tomaschek,  of.  cit.,  I,  13  ff.  2  Op.  cit.  ,  246  ff.  »  Cf.  Zonaras,  X,  27,  p.  521. 

*  Tomaschek,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  13. 
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Herodotus  tells  picturesque  stories  about  the  Paeon- 
ians,  particularly  the  tale  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
of  the  two  Paeonian  brothers  who  were  ambitious  to  be 
tyrants  of  Paeonia  under  Dareios,  who,  to  that  end,  on 
hearing  that  the  king  had  arrived  at  Sardes,  went  to  the 
city,  taking  with  them  a  tall  and  lovely  sister.  They 
dressed  the  girl  in  a  beautiful  robe  and  sent  her  to  draw 
water.  She  carried  on  her  head  a  water-jar,  led  a  horse  by 
his  bridle  attached  to  her  arm,  and  spun  flax  as  she  pro¬ 
ceeded.  The  king  noticed  her  as  she  walked  along  and 
sent  his  guards  to  watch  her.  She  watered  her  horse, 
filled  her  water-jar,  replaced  it  on  her  head  and  returned 
by  the  way  she  had  come,  turning  her  spindle  in  her 
hands,  leading  the  horse  by  a  cord  attached  to  her  arm. 
Her  industry  brought  misfortune  upon  her  people,  for 
Dareios  desired  to  have  the  tribe  of  this  skillful  and  un- 
Asiatic  maiden  in  his  domain;  the  end  was  that  her 
countrymen  were  transferred  to  Asia  and  her  brothers 
brought  ruin  on  their  folk  without  gratifying  their  own 
hopes.  The  evicted  tribes  brought  into  Asia,  according 
to  Herodotus,  were  the  Siropaieones,  Paioploi  and  the 
peoples  extending  to  Lake  Doiran,  where  the  Lake  Dwel¬ 
lers  were  able  to  hold  out  against  Megabazus.  The  des¬ 
cription  of  the  Lake  Dwellers  is  very  delightful.  Their 
young  men  on  marriage  bring  three  poles  from  Mount 
Orbelos  for  each  of  the  several  wives  whom  they  wed 
and  fix  the  stakes  in  the  lake  beneath  the  flooring  of  their 
huts,  which  also  have  a  door  leading  downward  into  the 
lake.  Their  babies  are  tied  by  a  rope  attached  to  their 
little  feet,  so  that  they  may  not  tumble  off  into  the  lake. 
Their  horses  and  cows  have  fish  to  eat  and  the  fish  leap 
into  the  basket  which  the  lord  and  master  of  the  hut  lets 
down  into  the  water.1 

1  For  the  Alpine  race  of  these  Lake  Dwellers,  see  Myres,  Cambridge  Ancient  History, 
I,  pp.  14  and  78. 
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Another  fine  Paeonian  tale  is  that  of  the  siege  of  Perin- 
thus,  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  book  of  Herodotus. 
The  oracular  god  had  told  the  Paeonians  from  the  Stry- 
mon  to  march  on  Perinthus  and  to  attack  only  if  the  Per- 
inthians  should  challenge  them  using  the  name  of  Paeon¬ 
ians  in  their  cry.  The  Paeonians  satisfied  themselves 
at  first  with  a  threefold  duel,  between  man  and  man,  horse 
and  horse,  dog  and  dog.  In  these  events  the  Perinthians 
were  victorious,  and  when  in  their  joy  they  sang  the 
paean,  the  Paeonians  recognized  that  this  was  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  god’s  message  to  them,  attacked  and  con¬ 
quered,  leaving  few  of  the  Perinthians  alive. 

Paeonia  was  of  very  large  connotation  at  various  times 
and  included  many  districts  and  tribes.  Emathia,1  Pieria, 
Pelagonia,  Eordaea,  Orestis,  Almopia,  Mygdonia  were 
all  Paeonian.  Paeonians  had  possession  of  both  banks 
of  the  Axios  and  were  settled  on  the  Strymon  and  worked 
the  gold  mines  of  Pangaeum.  They  were  found  in  Chal- 
kidike  and  the  tribe  of  Eordi  were  settled  in  Thessaly2 
on  the  river  Amyrus  near  Lake  Boebeis,  and  Paeonians 
are  mentioned  in  Epirus  as  neighbors  of  the  Selli  and 
the  Dolopians.3  The  Macedonians  in  Homer’s  time  either 
had  not  reached  their  later  habitation  or  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  by  the  poet.  In 
the  story  told  by  Herodotus4  of  the  founding  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  kingdom,  three  brothers,  Gauanes,  Aeropos,  and 
Perdikkas  come  from  Illyria  to  upper  Macedonia,  and 
this  is  likely  to  be  the  truth  of  their  origin,  though  Hero¬ 
dotus  makes  them  fugitives  to  Illyria  from  Argos  in 
Peloponnesus.  The  three  brothers,  in  this  folk-tale,  take 
service  for  a  fixed  wage  on  the  farm  of  the  king  of  Lebaea, 
one  tending  the  horses,  one  the  cows,  and  the  smallest 
of  them,  Perdikkas,  looking  after  the  lambs.  These 

1 Livy,  40,  8;  Plin.  4,  17.  2  Abel,  Mak.  p.  63  f.;  Steph.  Byz.  s.o.  ”Ap.upoq. 

2  Eustath.,  II.  1 6,  233.  4  Hdt.,  VIII,  136  ff. 
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were  simple  and  frugal  times,  says  Herodotus,  and  the 
queen  baked  the  bread.  She  saw  with  disquiet  that  the 
loaf  of  the  small  Perdikkas  always  miraculously  doubled 
in  size.  When  the  king  was  informed  of  this  portent,  he 
rightly  believed  that  it  boded  something  great  and  or¬ 
dered  the  youths  to  depart.  They  refused  to  leave  with¬ 
out  their  pay,  on  which  demand  the  king,  inspired  of  God 
to  the  mad  speech,  pointed  to  the  opening  in  the  roof 
where  the  sun  shone  in  and  said,  “That  (i.  e.  the  sun) 
is  the  pay  I  give  you  and  the  pay  that  you  have  earned.” 
The  two  older  brothers  stood  dazed,  but  the  little  one, 
who  had  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  said  quickly,  “We  take,  O 
king,  what  you  bestow,”  and  traced  the  circle  of  the  sun 
upon  the  floor  and  thrice  drew  the  sun  into  his  bosom. 
The  king  did  not  understand,  but  after  the  young  men 
had  gone,  some  one  interpreted  the  act  of  the  boy  to  him. 
He  sent  horsemen  to  catch  them,  but  a  river  (not  named) 
to  which  the  youths  came  let  them  cross,  and  then  flowed 
high  and  kept  their  pursuers  back,  and  because  of  this 
deed  of  the  river  which  saved  them  (aoyrrjpt)  sacrifice 
is  offered  by  the  descendants  of  the  youths.  They  first 
settled  near  Mount  Bermion  where  the  roses,  famous  for 
their  many  petals  and  their  fragrance  grew,  and  then 
subdued  all  Macedonia. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Macedonians  as  well  as  the  Pae- 
onians  were  of  Illyrian  origin  and  that  the  Argos  from 
which  the  founders  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  came  was 
the  Argos  in  the  Orestea,  of  which  Appian  speaks:1 
"Apyoq  TO  sv  ’OpsaTstoc  O0£V  ot  ’ApY£d§cu  Max£Bov£<;. 
The  use  of  sun-magic  by  Perdikkas  in  the  tale  of  the  loaf 
and  the  king,  and  the  reverence  paid  to  the  river  that 
saved  the  lives  of  the  three  ancestors  of  the  Macedonians, 
are  eminently  Paeonian  and  Danubian  traits.  The  name 
Orestes,  which  is  found  in  the  Macedonian  nobility,  is 

1  App.,  Syr.  6 3;  Macan  on  Hdt.  VIII,  137,  3. 
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reminiscent  of  their  old  home.  The  ending  is  “  echt- 
illyrisch.”1  Hoffmann  believes  that  the  Macedonians 
originated  in  northwest  Thessaly  on  the  slope  of  Pindus, 
and  pushed  their  way  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Hal- 
iakmon  into  Illyrian  territory,  and  were  thus  connected 
with  the  tribes  of  Tymphaia,  Orestis  and  Elimiotis.  He 
is  influenced  in  this  by  his  desire  to  prove  that  the  Mace¬ 
donians  were  Greeks,  whereas  the  fact  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  Macedonians,  like  the  Paeonians,  Dardanians, 
Mysians  and  other  tribes  to  the  north  of  Greece,  were, 
as  Kretschmer  has  well  said,  peoples  who  might  have 
become  as  Hellenic  as  the  Achaeans  if  they  had  turned 
southward,  as  the  Achaeans  did,  and  so  had  assimilated 
as  the  Achaeans  did,  the  civilization  of  the  Aegaeans.2 

Thucydides3  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  Mace¬ 
donian  kingdom  devoured  the  other  tribal  kingdoms,  up¬ 
rooting  and  driving  out  from  their  habitations  the  Pier- 
ians,  who  were  later  found  on  the  slopes  of  Pangaeum, 
east  of  the  Strymon,  the  Bottiaians,  the  Paeonians  dwell¬ 
ing  along  the  Axios,  the  Edonians,  the  Eordaeans,  who 
were  almost  utterly  wiped  out  of  existence  by  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  and  the  Almopians.  They  also  absorbed  An- 
themus,  Krestonia  and  Bisaltia,  and  the  resulting  whole, 
Thucydides  says,  was  called  Macedonia.  As  the  early 
history  of  the  tribe  is  obscure,  we  do  not  know  in  what 
relation  it  stood  to  the  tribes  which  it  conquered,  but 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  Macedonians,  whether 
they  came  immediately  from  Pindus,  or  from  the  Orestian 
Argos,  were  an  Illyrian  tribe  in  origin  and  belonged,  as 
did  the  other  Danubian  tribes,  to  the  Thrako-Illyrian 
/amily.  The  Briges,  who  became  Phrygians  in  Asia 
Minor,  were,  Herodotus  tells  us4,  a  Macedonian  tribe, 
or  at  least  auvocxoc  yjaav  MaxeBoac.  And  Strabo  bears 
testimony  to  the  similar  extent  of  the  Paeonian  power: 

i  Fick,  Hattid.  und  Banub.,  p.  32.  2  Einleitung,  p.  288.  *  2,  99.  4  VII,  73. 
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“In  ancient  time  as  now  the  Paeonians  appear  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  a  large  part  of  Macedonia,  so  that 
they  could  lay  siege  to  Perinthus,  and  all  Krestonia  and 
Mydonia  and  the  territory  of  the  Agriani  was  under  their 
authority.” 

As  Macedon  waxed  in  greatness,  the  power  of  Paeonia 
waned.  They  were  kindred  tribes,  possessed  of  the 
same  culture  and  qualities,  but  there  were  determinants 
in  the  Macedonian  character  and  physique  that  were 
destined  to  give  them  the  physical  mastery  of  the  world, 
while  the  Paeonians  remained  a  rude  people  of  sportsmen 
and  fighters,  drinking  their  liquor  out  of  the  great  gilded 
horns  of  the  mighty  bisons,  which  their  hunters  caught 
by  driving  them  down  hill-slopes  covered  with  slippery 
hides,  where  the  beasts  were  left  to  starve,  until  their 
spirit  was  broken  by  hunger.1  The  bronze  head  of  such  a 
bison  was  sent  to  Delphi  by  Dropion  king  of  Paeonia  in 
the  third  century  B.  C. 

The  conquerors  and  successors  of  the  Paeonians,  the 
kindred  Macedonians,  were  also  never  truly  at  home  in 
intellectual  culture,  though  they  achieved  an  amazing 
splendor  of  material  things.  They  killed  the  flower  of 
civilization  which  had  come  to  such  perfection  in  Athens 
in  the  century  before  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander 
were  born.  In  the  same  way  the  Achaeans,  kinsfolk2 
of  both  the  Paeonians  and  Macedonians,  “remained 
through  the  great  period  of  Greece  a  backward  people 
who  plainly  had  acquired  but  little  of  the  ancient  culture 
they  did  so  much  to  kill.”3 

The  Danubian  race  flowered  in  military  genius  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  power  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  in  Philip 
and  Alexander, and  in  some  of  the  Successors;  in  far  earlier 
centuries  it  had  reached  a  height  of  prestige  and  strength 

iPaus.,  X,  13,  I. 

2  Kretschmer,  op.  cit.,  2.8  8 ;  Leaf,  Troy,  17;  Peake,  Bronze  Age,  114. 

3  J.A.K.  Thomson,  Studies  in  the  Odyssey,  p.  141. 
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in  the  Troad  and  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  the  chief  record 
of  which  was  kept  for  posterity  in  the  poetry  of  Homer. 

The  names  of  the  two  foremost  Paeonians,  Pyraechmes 
and  Asteropaios,  meaning  respectively  “Whose  Spear  is 
Fire”  and  “Gleam  of  the  Lightning  Bolt,”  suggest  the 
nature  worship  of  the  northerners.  Apisaon,  as  a  Paeo- 
nian,  is  son  of  Hippasos,  appropriately  enough  for  a  hero 
from  the  “land  of  steeds  and  glory;”  the  Trojan  Apisaon 
is  son  of  Phausios,  evidently  a  title  derived  from  “the 
deity  Hyperionides,  who  gives  light  to  mortals” — 

<Pauaip$poToq  Bodpiwv  'YxepmvtSaq.1 

1  Pindar,  01.  j,  39. 
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PAEONIAN  SUN-WORSHIP  AND  MEDICINE 

Paeony  is  an  Herb  of  the  Sun. 

— Nicholas  Culpepper. 

“  Lo,  the  herb  of  healing ,  when  once  the  herb  is  known , 

Shines  in  shady  woods  bright  as  newspring  flame." 

— Phoebus  with  Admetus. 

“  But  thou  art  a  physician  most  timely  and  the  god  of 
healing  maketh  thy  light  burn  brightly.  A  gentle  hand 
must  thou  set  to  a  festering  wound." 

Pindar.1, 

THE  circle  of  the  sun  which  the  young  Perdikkas 
traced  upon  the  floor  of  the  king’s  house  was  the 
emblem  of  sun-worship  among  the  Paeonians. 
They  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  image  of  their  god  was 
a  small  disk  affixed  to  a  long  pole,  says  Maximus  of  Tyre.2 

This  god  was  also  the  chief  divinity  of  Thrace,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sophocles:3 

'TDue,  <pcX(xxoc<;  0pfl£c  xp£o$«jTov  oiXaq.4 

Hecataeus,  the  traveller,  in  his  Europa  spoke  of  the  Paeo¬ 
nians  as  notable  for  their  decoctions  and  salves,  according 
to  Athenaeus.6  But  more  famous  was  the  god  of  their 
tribe  with  their  ethnic  title  Paeon  or  Paeeon  as  his  name, 
who  appears  in  the  Iliad  as  the  physician  of  the  gods 
in  the  fifth  book.  Dione  there  tells  of  his  healing  the 
wound  which  Heracles  inflicted  upon  the  god  of  Death. 

tw  o’  lx!  narrjtov  oBuvr]<para  <papp,axa  xaaawv 
TrjXEaax’.  ou  piv  yap  tc  xaTaOvrjToq  y’  etetuxto. 

i  Pindar,  Pyth.  IV,  270  ff.  ^Maximus  of  Tyre,  8, 8.  «  Terms,  frag.  582  (Pearson). 

*  Bothe  aefraq  for  as), aq.  5  XI,  447. 
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In  the  same  book  Paeon  heals  the  wound  of  Ares  inflicted 
by  Diomede  and  the  simile  used  in  illustration  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  description  of  the  effect  of  a  styptic  in  stanching 
the  flow  of  blood. 

"Qq  <paxo  xcd  ITanfjov’  avwyscv  ii juaaQat. 
xw  S’  exc  IlatYjwv  oSuvfj^aTa  cpappiaxa  xaaatov 
T)X£aaT’,  oti  pev  yap  tc  xaTaOvTQToq  etstuxto, 

<hq  S’  ot’  oxoq  yaXa  Xsuxov  sxscyopisvog  ctuvexy^ev 
6ypov  sov,  piaXa  S’  wxa  xsptTps<psTac  xuxoaym 
&q  apa  xapxaXipuoq  trjaaTO  Goupov  ’'Apirja. 

“Thus  spake  he  and  bade  Paeon  heal.  And  Paeon  put¬ 
ting  the  painkilling  herbs  on  Ares’  wound  healed  him,  for 
Ares  was  immortal.  As  when  fig-juice  by  its  quick  action 
curdles  the  milk  which  is  liquid,  but  thickens  quickly  at 
the  stirring,  so  Paeon  quickly  healed  fierce  Ares.” 

The  simile  has  generally  been  understood  to  suggest 
magic  and  miraculous  healing,  but  curdling  of  the  milk 
with  wild  fig-juice,  which  has  been  criticized  as  irrelevant, 
could  not  be  excelled  in  picturesque  value  for  illustrating 
the  effect  of  a  styptic.  The  physician’s  work  in  the  Iliad 
is  scientific,  though  in  the  Odyssey  there  is  the  use  of  an 
incantation  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  when  the  uncles  of 
Odysseus  tend  the  wound  which  he  got  from  the  wild- 
boar’s  tusk.1 

B^aav  Ixiaxapivox;  sxaotBfj  3’  alpia  xsXatvov 

£<T%£0OV. 

The  Greek  army  has  two  physicians  in  its  force,  sons  of 
Asklepios  from  Trikka  in  Thessaly,  Podaleirios  and 
Machaon,  and  in  several  places  the  treatment  of  wounds  is 
mentioned.  Machaon  sucks  the  blood  from  Menelaus’ 
wound  and  then  applies  the  styptic  herb  with  skill.  His 
father  had  taught  him  what  he  in  his  turn  had  learned 

1  Od.  19,  455  f. 
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from  Cheiron.  A  physician1  is  defined  as  one  who  cuts 
out  arrowheads  and  lays  on  soothing  herbs,  and  again 
we  have  physicians  called2 

— 7UoXu9app,axoc — IXxs’  axsopievoc. 

In  Iliad  n,  829  ff.  the  work  of  the  physician  is  described: 
“Cut  out  the  arrow  from  my  thigh  and  wash  the  black 
blood  from  the  wound  in  soft  water  and  lay  on  the  gentle 
herbs,  which  they  say  you  have  learned  from  Achilles, 
whom  Cheiron,  justest  of  Centaurs,  taught.  For  the 
physicians  Podaleirios  and  Machaon,  one  is  lying  wounded 
in  his  tent,  needing  himself  the  aid  of  a  good  physician, 
and  the  other  in  the  plain  is  meeting  fierce  battle  with 
the  Trojans.”  Patroklos  took  the  hero  to  his  tent  and, 
after  extracting  the  arrow  and  washing  the  wound  in 
clear  water,  laid  upon  it  a  bitter  root,  which  he  rubbed  in 
his  hand  and  it  stopped  the  pain,  the  wound  was  cleansed, 
and  the  flow  of  blood  stayed. 

In  19113 1  called  attention  to  the  derivation  of  the  name 
of  the  Homeric  physician  of  the  gods  from  the  ethnic  title 
of  the  Paeonian  tribe.  The  naming  of  the  god  by  the 
ethnic  title  is  in  accord  with  a  Thracian  trait  noted  by 
Perdrizet.4  “It  seems,”  he  says,  “that  the  Thracians 
particularly  scrupled  to  designate  their  god  by  name. 
Vague  appellations,  0£o?  xupcoq,  ijpwq  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  place  designation,  appeared  to  satisfy  their 
uneasy  and  suspicious  piety.” 

The  Paeonian  chief  Asteropaios,  who  traces  his  descent 
on  the  one  side  back  to  his  father’s  father,  the  River  Axios, 
says  that  the  wife  of  Axios  was  Periboia,  daughter  of 
Akessamenos.  This  god  or  hero  of  the  Paeonians  has  his 
name  from  the  verb  which  is  used  of  Paeon’s  function, 

»//.  ii,  514-15.  *//.  l6,  28  f. 

3  In  a  paper  delivered  before  the  American  Philological  Association,  afterward 
published  in  C.R.  (1912). 

4  Cultes  et  mythes  du  Pangee,  p.  21, 
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a  verb  which  in  the  Iliad  is  the  word  for  the  treatment  of 
wounds,  e.  g.,  when  Artemis  and  Leto  care  for  the  wound 
of  Aeneas  in  the  fifth  book  and  when  Glaukos  implores 
Apollo  to  heal  his  wound  in  the  sixteenth  book:1 

(xXka,  <76  xep  [xot,  ava£,  toBs  xapxepov  IXxoq  axsaaac, 
xofpnqaov  B’  oBuvaq. 

The  word  was  sacred  in  the  worship  of  Asklepios,  which 
was  derived  from  that  of  the  Paeonian  medicine-god:  a 
female  deity  Akeso,  daughter  of  Asklepios,  was  worshipped 
together  with  Epione,  a  name  derived  from  the 
cpdpp,axa  of  Paeon  and  Cheiron  in  the  Iliad  and  T]Xio<;, 
“with  gentle  touch,”  so  often  used  of  gods  of  healing. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Akessamenos  was  a  hero  of 
the  Paeonian  tribe,  whose  worship  had  sprung  from  the 
same  source  as  that  of  the  god  called  Paeon,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  power  and  strength  of  the  cleansing  and  purify¬ 
ing  and  energizing  sun,2  that  makes  the  good  plants  grow. 
The  verb  axsopiai  is  used  in  the  Iliad  of  healing  by  Paeon, 
by  Artemis  and  Leto,  by  fyxpoc  xoXi^appaxoc,  and 
by  Apollo.  It  has  also  a  metaphorical  use.  The  medical 
treatment  consists  in  sucking  the  clotted  blood  from  the 
wound  by  the  physician,  or  washing  the  wound  in  soft 
(warm)  water  and  laying  on  the  styptic  root. 

Paeon  is  both  “sun-god”  and  “vegetation-god”  and 
“belonging  to  the  circle  of  his  worshippers,”  is  possessed 
of  all  the  scientific  knowledge  to  which  this  tribe  of 
ptll.o'ropioi  had  attained. 

The  ethnic  title  has  all  the  reticence  and  vagueness 
that  Perdrizet  finds  characteristic  of  Thracian  worship. 
The  name  Stpt^ov  for  a  Thracian  god  expresses  the 
beneficent  side  of  that  deity,  while  ’AxoXXwv,  in  my 
opinion,  gives  the  destructive  side  of  a  godhead  who 
became  among  the  Greeks  the  god  of  prophecy,  music, 

1  1 6,  523.  2  Sophocles,  frag.  752  (Pearson). 
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and  medicine.  The  word  Phoibos  refers  to  the  kathartic 
and  purifying  power  of  the  god  who  destroys  pests  and 
is  called  upon  by  his  paean  song  to  drive  away  the  pesti¬ 
lence,  which  he  may  send  if  his  purity  is  offended.1 

xatav  Be  Xap/m,  auovoeaad  ts  yTjpu<;  opiauXoq — 

“Lo,  joy — cries  to  fright  the  Destroyer”.2 

A  Macedonian  daimon  called  Darron,  who  is  defined 
by  Hesychius  as  a  daimon  to  whom  the  Macedonians 
pray  in  behalf  of  the  sick,  may  have  been  an  ethnic  title  of 
the  tribe  of  Derrones,  who  lived  about  Prasias,  home  of 
the  Paeonian  Lake  Dwellers,  now  Lake  Doiran.  The 
name  is  considered  by  Hoffmann  to  be  connected  with 
Oappeo),  Gapasti)  and  the  encouragement  Gdppec  addressed 
to  the  sick.  But  as  Apollo3  Asppwvaco*;  appears  on 
the  coins  of  the  Paeonian  king  Lukkeios,  it  seems  at 
least  probable  that  we  have  another  instance  of  the  vague 
naming  of  gods  by  a  descriptive  adjective,4  of  which 
Perdrizet  speaks,  the  most  famous  instance  of  which  is 
Paeon,  if,  as  I  have  suggested,  his  name  is  the  ethnic  title 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Paeonians. 

The  dwellers  by  the  Axios  became  famed  for  their 
skill  in  treating  wounds  with  their  9app.ax.0c  and  one  of 
these  still  goes  by  the  name  of  the  discoverers  of  its  value 
in  staying  the  flow  of  blood.  There  is  small  doubt  that 
this  was  the  “bitter  root”  which  Patroklos  shredded  to 
make  a  poultice  for  the  wound  of  Eurypylus.5  “Vetus- 
tissima  inventu  Paeonia  est  nomenque  auctoris  retinet,” 
writes  the  elder  Pliny6  and  in  several  places  he  speaks  of 
its  magic  and  its  medical  properties.  Its  styptic  power 
he  notes  in  XXVI  13 1,  “Sanguinis  profluvia  sistit  herbae 
Paeoniae  semen  rubrum;  eadem  et  in  radice  vis”  and 
elsewhere.  Dioscurides  of  Amazarba  in  his  treatise 

1  Cf.  Soph.,  O.T.,  186.  2  Gilbert  Murray’s  translation.  3  Head,  H.N.,  236. 

4  Svoronos,  1919,  126;  Head,  H.N.,  p.  201. 

3 //.  11,846.  3  N.H.,  25,  27. 
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Tuepi  uXy]<;  taxpcxYjq  considers  the  peony  from  an  en¬ 
tirely  medical  point  of  view.  He  gives  the  following  list 
of  names: 

yXuxucdSir]  (  =  sweet  pomegranate),  xsvTO^opov  (from  its 
five  sepals),  opo^eXtov,  opo(3a£,  atpLaywyov,  xacaodBYjv, 
p.Y]voy£vetov,  pnrjvcov,  xav0iX£paTOV,  ’IBacoi  BgcxtuXoc, 
dy'kaoqxd'cig,  0£o56vcov,  (TeXyjviov,  aEToqvoyovov,  <p0(at,  and 
(so-called  by  the  Romans)  xddTa. 

Many  of  these  names,  among  them  aglaophotis ,  bring  the 
peony  in  direct  connection  with  the  moon.  Of  the  plant 
under  this  name  Pliny  writes,  “hac  Magos  uti  cum  velint 
deos  evocare.”  It  is  evidently  the  name  of  the  beaming 
moon  transferred  to  the  plant  which  in  the  hands  of  a 
witch  or  wizard  can  bring  her  down  from  heaven.  The 
best  commentary  on  the  name  dyXaocpojrig  is  found  in 
Aelian,1  where  an  interesting  account  of  sympathetic 
magic  with  the  peony,  here  called  dy’Xocoipiozig  and 
xuvoaxaoTOq,  is  given.  This  author  says  that  the  plant 
in  the  daytime  escapes  notice  and  by  no  means  catches 
the  eye;  but  at  night  it  shines  out  and  gleams  like  a  star, 
for  it  is  like  a  flame  of  fire.  So  the  pi^oiopioi  mark  it 
at  the  root  by  night,  as  they  would  not  be  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  its  color,  or  its  aspect  by  day.  They  dare  not  dig 
the  plant  themselves,  as  the  first  to  do  this  perished 
speedily.  They  bring  to  the  spot  a  young  hound  who  is 
starving,  after  days  of  going  without  food,  and  fasten 
him  to  the  peony  stalk  by  a  stout  rope,  placing  savory 
food  just  out  of  his  reach.  Rushing  for  the  food  the  dog 
drags  the  peony  up  by  the  roots.  When  the  sun  beholds 
the  root  of  the  peony,  the  dog  dies  and  he  is  buried  on 
the  spot  by  the  root-diggers,  who  perform  a  secret  ritual 
over  him,  and  honor  him  as  having  died  in  their  stead. 
After  this  they  dare  to  touch  the  mysterious  plant,  take 


1 1,  i4, 27. 
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it  home,  and  use  it  for  many  purposes,  chief  among  which 
is  the  healing  of  the  diseases  caused  by  the  moon  (epi¬ 
lepsy)  and  the  hardening  of  the  aqueous  part  of  the  eye. 
In  this  account  we  find  sympathetic  magic  by  dragging 
(j7udo))  by  the  dog  to  get  the  plant  which  cures  cxauixocTa ) 
hence  the  name  xuvoaxaaTOq.  The  offering  of  the  dog  is 
presumably  to  Hekate,  the  moon-goddess,  in  whose  garden 
the  peony  grows,  and  whose  special  sacrificial  animal  is 
the  dog. 

The  single  red  peony,  paeonia  officinalis,  as  it  is  called 
from  its  healing  properties,  still  grows  in  the  Balkans  and 
on  the  mountain  tops  of  Greece.  It  was  brought  to 
England  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  with 
its  penumbra  of  magic  and  folk-lore  accompanying  it, 
and  among  the  old  herbalists  “the  outlandish  single 
peony”  is  recommended  against  insanity,  convulsions, 
and  all  diseases  thought  to  be  caused  by  the  moon.  The 
roots  and  seeds  are  sometimes  recommended  as  an  “elec¬ 
tuary,”  or  potion,  the  recommendation  being  added, 
“And  last  let  them  wear  a  necklace  of  single  pyonie  roots 
always  about  their  necks.”  The  time  for  giving  the  peony 
potion  is  specified  as  three  days  after  the  change  and  full 
of  the  moon.  “Peony  is  an  herb  of  the  sun,”  says  Nicholas 
Culpepper  in  the  English  Physician  Enlarged  (1728) 
and  he  adds  that  it  is  good  against  nightmares  and  melan¬ 
choly.  This  wisdom  is  descended  from  Pliny, — “Haec 
medetur  in  quiete  Faunorum  ludibriis  ”— and  from  much 
earlier  “science.” 

Both  Theophrastus  and  Aelian  speak  of  the  violence 
suffered  by  the  one  who  tries  to  uproot  the  peony.  This 
refers  to  its  antispasmodic  action.  The  woodpecker  is 
said  to  have  the  peony  under  his  special  charge  and  to 
peck  out  the  eyes  of  those  who  dig  it  by  day.  This  bird 
is  the  bird  of  the  oak  tree,  who  is  sometimes  a  sun-god 
and  worshipped  by  the  Paeonians  under  the  name  of 
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Dryalus.1  Sophocles  wrote  a  play  called  “The  Root- 
diggers,”  in  which  we  have  a  famous  invocation  to  the 
Sun  and  Hekate,  who  bears  aloft  her  sacred  spear  of 
fire  as  she  mounts  Olympus  and  dwells  in  holy  spots 
where  three  roads  meet,  crowned  with  the  oak  and  coils 
of  poisonous  snakes. 

'TDus  Bscxotoc  xai  xup  Ispov  ty)<;  IvoBcaq  'Excm]<;  eyxoq, 
to  B’  ’OXuputou  xtoXouaa  cpepst  xai  vatoua’  lepaq 

TpioBouq 

aTs^avwaapievY]  S put  xai  xXsxTcdq  (tjpuov  crxecpacac  Bpa- 

XOVTtoV. 

The  Sun  and  Hekate,  the  Moon-goddess  of  this  invocation, 
the  deities  worshipped  by  the  rootdiggers,  are  the  Sun 
and  Moon  gods  of  Paeonia,  whose  women  worshipped 
Artemis  Herodotus2  in  describing  the  cereal 

offerings  sent  from  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans  to 
Apollo  at  Delos  says  that  the  sacred  offerings  wrapped 
in  a  cornstalk  are  offered  in  the  same  manner  to  Artemis 
by  the  Thracian  and  Paeonian  women.  The 
peony  also  is  sacred  to  both  sun  and  moon.  In  the 
Daphnephoria  at  Delphi  the  sun  was  represented  by  a 
globe  at  the  top  of  a  pole  of  olive-wood,  with  a  moon- 
globe  half  way  down  the  pole;  the  globes  were  bound  with 
fillets,  saffron  for  the  sun  and  red  for  the  moon.  The  pole 
was  decked  with  flowers.  In  Paeonia  the  sun  was  wor¬ 
shipped  by  a  disk  at  the  end  of  a  pole.  We  may  set  by 
his  side  in  Paeonia  the  moon  goddess  and  recognize  in 
her  the  goddess  worshipped  by  Paeonian  women  with 
offerings  of  earth’s  fruits.  The  fact  that  women  worship 
Artemis  is  significant  of  her  lunar  nature. 

“The  moon  is  Kourotrophos.  She  quickens  the  young 
of  the  tribe  in  their  mother’s  womb;  at  one  terrible 
hour  especially  is  she  a  lion  to  women  who  have  offended 

1  Gerhard  for  AuaXo?.  Of-  Hesych.,  s.v.  2  Hdt.,  4,  33. 
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against  her  holiness.  She  also  marks  the  seasons  of 
sowing  and  ploughing,  and  in  due  time  the  ripening  of 
the  crops.”1  Roman  inscriptions2  in  Moesia  and  Pan- 
nonia,  which  are  dedications  Dianae  Reginae  and  Dianae 
Reginae  et  Apolloni ,  suggest  the  same  pair  of  heavenly 
deities  and  the  order  of  their  names  is  significant.  The 
moon-goddess  is  the  older  deity  and  “When  men  learn 
to  calculate  in  larger  units,  the  sun  appears.” 

The  connection  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  with  sun  and 
moon  is  often  denied  because  Homer  does  not  identify 
them  with  Helios  and  Selene,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
altogether  ignores  as  a  deity.  But  the  case  is  that  in 
Homer  the  gods  are  in  an  anthropomorphic  stage  and 
are  so  dramatized  and  fitted  into  the  scheme  of  his  poem 
that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  look  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
for  a  complete  account  of  the  nature-worship  which  we 
know  lay  back  of  the  anthropomorphic  stage.  The 
ease  with  which  the  poet  imagines  the  Scamander  river 
now  choked  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  or  pouring  its 
waters  over  its  banks,  and  roaring  with  its  swelling 
waters,  and  now  in  the  form  of  a  man  speaking  with 
human  accents,  shows  how  near  nature-worship  was  even 
to  Homer.  Yet  most  of  his  gods  are  entirely  human, 
except  for  a  degree  of  supernatural  power  and  for  their 
exemption  from  death.  The  epithets  and  other  tradi¬ 
tional  phrases  are  revealing,  especially  in  the  case  of  Zeus, 
the  lord  of  thunder  and  of  lightning,  the  sender  of  the 
rain-floods,  gatherer  of  the  clouds  and  dweller  in  ether, 
wrapped  in  black  clouds.  These  reflect  a  stage  of  re¬ 
ligion  that  preceded  the  stage  in  which  was  formed  the 
figure  of  Hera’s  husband  in  the  Iliad,  telling  his  son  Ares 
that  he  is  his  mother’s  own  child  in  his  overbearing  and 
brawling  spirit,  unable  to  save  his  beloved  son  Sarpedon 
from  death,  cajoled  and  cheated  by  Hera  and,  in  anger 

1  Murray  G.,  Four  Stages  of  Greek  Religion ,  p.  44. 

2  C.I.L.,  III2;  1003,  6160,  7447,  8023,  11,086. 
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at  the  cheating,  knocking  the  gods  about  his  palace,  and 
when  wearied  of  the  deaths  of  Greeks  and  Trojans  on 
the  battlefield,  setting  the  gods  to  fighting  solemnly  for 
his  amusement.  This  thoroughly  anthromorphic  -pater 
familias ,  with  the  virtues  and  vices  that  belong  to  the 
head  of  the  celestial  family,  is  far-removed  from  the  old 
“Rain-Maker,”  who  controlled  the  Sky. 

Apollo  and  Artemis  are  both  “destroyers.”  Their 
names  probably  indicate  that,  and  their  functions  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  bringing  natural  death,  Apollo  to 
men  and  Artemis  to  women,  are  indicative  of  a  chthonian 
character.  Stengel  notes  the  fact  that  the  offerings  to 
the  Sun  are  thoroughly  chthonian  in  character,  though 
he  says  the  sun  is  the  one  deity  that  one  can  say  is  not 
chthonian.  But  it  may  be  said  that  any  deity  which  has 
to  do  with  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death,  has  a  chthon¬ 
ian  side  and  Miss  Harrison  has  shown  that  “Helios  is 
only  the  bright  side  of  Hades.”1 

The  sun-god  of  Paeonia,  whose  plant  is  the  healing 
“bitter  root”  of  the  peony,  which  stops  the  flow  of  blood, 
which  belongs  to  the  physicians  of  the  Iliad  and  to 
Achilles,  who  has  learned  of  its  use  from  the  Centaur 
Cheiron,  has  dwindled  to  the  physician  of  the  gods, 
Paeon  in  the  Iliad.  That  god  and  Apollo  both  act  the 
physician’s  part,  Paeon,  as  already  noted,  healing  twice 
in  the  fifth  book,  Apollo  in  like  manner  healing  the  wound 
of  Glaukos  and  washing  and  preparing  the  body  of  Sar- 
pedon.  He  also  keeps  the  body  of  Hector  sweet  and  fair 
as  though  he  himself  had  brought  painless  and  gentle 
death  to  him.  Moreover,  after  the  pestilence  was  stopped 
by  him  and  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  the  soldiers  gave 
the  day  up  to  music  to  please  the  god  and  sang  a  beautiful 
paean  in  honor  of  the  Far-Darter.  The  word  which  is 
used  for  the  paean-song  is  the  same  in  spelling  as  the 

1 J.  A.  K.  Thomson,  Greek  Tradition,  p.  118. 
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name  of  the  physician-god.  Paeon  in  the  Iliad  has  but 
one  function,  that  of  laying  on  the  soothing  herbs  and 
stopping  the  flow  of  blood,  but  from  this  function  and  from 
the  paean  or  i7U(i)£rj,  chant  of  healing,  which  we  learn  of 
from  the  Odyssey,  which  is  so  common  a  part  of  later 
magic  medicine-practice  both  for  blessing  and  for  cursing, 
were  developed  the  functions  of  the  caTpopaVTC?  Apollo 
and  also  those  of  the  god  of  music. 

Trikka,  the  famous  Thessalian  seat  of  healing,  learned 
the  use  of  the  bitter  root  which  the  Paeonian  medicine¬ 
men  had  discovered  and  the  sons  of  the  excellent  Healer, 
Asklepios,  brought  it  with  them  to  Troy.  When  Machaon 
applies  it  to  the  wound  of  Menelaos,  out  of  which  he  sucked 
the  infection  which  came  from  the  arrowhead,  it  is 
said  that  Cheiron  had  once  given  the  good  and  healing 
herbs  to  Asklepios.  The  same  Centaur  had  taught  the 
use  of  them  to  Achilles,  who  kept  a  supply  of  them  in 
his  tent. 

Now,  Cheiron,  whose  name  connotes  skill  with  the 
hand,  stands  for  the  tribe  that  was  the  source  of  the 
knowledge  of  roots  and  medicinal  herbs  which  was  im¬ 
parted  to  the  Thessalians.  I  suggest  that  this  tribe  was 
that  of  the  Eordaeans,1  who  once  lived  in  the  Dotian 
plain,  at  their  city  called  Amyrus,  on  the  Amyrus  river.2 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  says  that  they  also  had  the  names 
of  Hippocentauri  and  Centauri.  They  were  a  Paeonian 
tribe  in  origin,  whose  former  home  was  on  the  old  road 
called  by  the  Romans  the  Egnatian  Way,  and  their  town, 
Kellae,  or  Kelle,  is  given  by  the  Itineraries  as  the  point 
between  Herakleia  Lykestis  (Monastir)  and  Edessa.3 
Their  territory  lay  in  upper  Macedonia,  commanding 
the  pass  into  lower  Macedonia,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Pelagonia,  Lynkestis  on  the  west,  Edessa  on  the  east,  and 

1  Fick,  op.  cit.,  24,  for  the  identity  of  Eordaeans  and  Leleges;  43-44  for  Lelegian 
Sun-cult. 

!  Abei,  O.,  Makedonien  vor  Konig  Philipp  (1 847),  p.  63  f.  *  Polyb.  34,  12,  7. 
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Elimeia  on  the  south.  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
in  a  list  of  Balkan  tribes  who  furnished  foot  soldiery  to 
Xerxes,  their  name  coming  between  Paeonians  and  Bot- 
tiaeans.  Thucydides  says  that  they  were  almost  exter¬ 
minated  by  the  Macedonians  when  that  tribe  was  stretch¬ 
ing  its  grasp  after  and  absorbing  the  neighboring  tribes. 
Lykophron1  mentions  them:  “My  grandfather  laid  waste 
the  stretch  of  Thrace  and  the  land  of  the  Eordaeans  and 
the  Galadraeans  and  fixed  the  boundary  of  his  sovereignty 
at  the  river  Peneius.” 

Livy  in  giving  their  position  in  the  “quarta  regio”  of 
Macedon  speaks  of  the  harshness  of  the  country  and 
climate  and  says  that  the  natural  ferocity  of  these  tribes 
was  increased  by  their  barbarous  neighbors,  who  now 
attacked  them  in  war  and  again  mingled  their  rites  with 
theirs  in  time  of  peace.  His  mentions  of  the  country 
in  the  thirty-first  and  fortieth  books  show  its  importance 
because  of  its  command  of  the  military  positions. 

If,  as  Kretschmer  thinks  not  improbable,  the  Paeo¬ 
nians  gave  the  southern  tribes  which  later  were  grouped 
under  the  name  of  Hellenic,  the  name  for  the  horse,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  Paeonian  Eordaeans  from  the  Ber- 
mion  region  were  Hippocentauri  and  Centauri.  The 
names  recall  the  phrase  xivTope*;  cxxtov*  used  in  the 
Iliad  once  for  the  Trojans  and  once  for  the  Kadmeians. 
Some  authorities  have  thought2  that  the  Centauri  were 
wild  mountain  streams,  with  which  the  historical  Lapiths 
had  to  contend  in  bringing  the  land  under  cultivation; 

1  Alexandra ,  1 842. 

*  I  have  (see  p.  66)  suggested  that  the  word  Kentauros  hasin  it  the  Thracian  word  for 
horse  given  by  Tomaschek  in  the  forms  aulo-,  abro-,  avro-.  In  that  case  the  word 
would  be  an  equivalent  of  y.ivzio  p  Ixxtov.  Professor  E.  H.  Sturtevant,  to  whom  I 
spoke  of  the  possibility,  has  gone  further  into  the  matter  and  suggests,  in  a  paper  yet 
unpublished,  that  Kentauros  is  derived  from  two  Thracian  roots  given  by  Tomaschek 
which  would  make  the  word  the  exact  equivalent  of  (pOuxxoq.  I  still  hold,  provisionally, 
to  my  own  interpretation,  although  Professor  Sturtevant  brings  forward  some  ex¬ 
tremely  cogent  arguments.  The  absence  of  such  compounds  as  Philippos  from  the 
Iliad  is  striking. 

2  See  Roscher,  s.v. 
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others  that  they  were  like  the  Sileni,  wild  spirits  of  the 
mountain  forests.  Even  if  either  of  these  interpretations 
is  accepted,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  conception  of 
the  Hippocentauri  depended  on  the  presence  of  the  horse 
and  that  they  could  have  been  imagined  only  by  a  people 
among  whom  the  horse  had  become  known.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  Hippocentauri,1  to  whom  the  Thessalian  god  of 
healing,  Cheiron,  belonged,  were  historical  as  their  adver¬ 
saries,  the  Lapiths,  and  the  name  denoted  the  settlement 
in  Thessaly  of  the  Eordaean  branch  of  the  horse-using 
Paeonians,  in  the  Dotian  plain  near  Lake  Boebeis.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  version  Apollo  was  the  father  of  both 
Centaurus  and  of  Lapithes  by  Stilbe,  daughter  of  the 
Peneius. 

In  Cheiron,  the  Centaur,  Pindar’s  Divine  Beast,2  we 
have  the  Thessalian  healer,  the  counterpart  of  the 
Paeonian  medicine-man,  and  since  his  work  is  good, 
Homer  adds  to  his  name  in  the  eleventh  book  the  des¬ 
cription  “Justest  of  the  Centaurs.”  If  the  Centauri 
are,  as  is  usually  believed,  the  Beasts  of  the  Mountain, 
whom  Nestor  fought  in  his  youth  when  aiding  the  Lapiths, 
the  epithet  in  Homer  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  high 
degree  of  Sixatoo'UV'iq  among  the  other  Centauri.  How¬ 
ever,  Cheiron  expresses  the  medical  skill  of  his  tribe. 
Diodorus  writes  of  them  that  some  authorities  have  said 
that  because  they  were  the  first  to  attempt  to  ride  on 
horseback  the  Centaurs  were  called  Hippocentaurs.  In 
the  Eordaeans,  then,  or  Hippocentauri  of  the  river 
Amyrus  may  be  found,  I  suggest,  the  link  between  the 
art  of  the  Root-Diggers  in  the  lands  to  the  north  and 
that  of  Thessaly;  an  art  which  had  a  long  history;  from  it 
after  many  centuries  there  developed  the  Greek  science 
of  medicine. 

1  Fick,  op.  cit.,  29  f.,  regards  the  ‘‘wild  men  who  broke  into  Thessaly  under  the 
mythical  name  of  Kentauri”  as  Illyrian  in  origin,  or  Illyrian  and  Lelegian. 

‘‘■Pyth.  IV,  1 19. 
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HELIOS-HADES,  PAEON-APOLLO, 
AND  POSEIDON 


God!  of  whom  music 

And  song  and  blood  are  pure , 

The  day  is  never  darkened 
That  had  thee  here  obscure. 

— George  Meredith. 


“AND  dread  Hades  like  the  rest  endured  the  swift 
arrow,  when  this  same  mortal,  son  of  aegis- 
bearing  Zeus,  shot  at  him  in  Pylos  among  the 
dead  and  gave  him  to  anguished  pains.  Hades  went  to 
Zeus’  house  and  to  high  Olympus,  pierced  by  pain;  for  the 
arrow  had  been  driven  into  his  strong  shoulder  and 
brought  anguish  to  his  soul.  And  Paeon  put  on  his  hurt 
herbs  to  kill  the  pain  and  healed  him;  for  he  was  not  made 
to  die.”1 


This  passage,  as  Miss  Harrison  says  of  it  in  her  bril¬ 
liant  demonstration  that  Helios  and  Hades  are  identical, 
is  “full  of  sun-mythology.”  Farnell  in  his  book  on  Greek 
Hero  Cults  notes  the  important  and  recognized  fact 
that  the  bright  personal  deities  of  Greek  polytheism  may 
throw  off  their  epithets  as  suns  may  throw  off  satellites, 
the  epithets  then  becoming  the  descriptive  names  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  divinities  or  heroines.2  In  the  case  of  no  other 
divinities  is  this  process,  here  so  happily  described,  more 
apparent  than  with  Helios  and  Selene.  Epithets  which 
refer  to  their  brightness  and  obscuration  and  to  their 
position  in  the  heavens  have  been  prolific  in  producing 


It.  5,  395  ff.  2  Greek  Hero  Cults,  p.  86. 
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other  beings  who  have  had  careers  of  their  own,  which 
have  often  taken  them  so  far  away  from  the  original 
source  that  hardly  a  trace  remains  of  their  origin.  The 
most  conspicuous  example  of  this  proliferation  of  sun 
epithets  is  the  god  of  the  lower  world  (the  Unseen  Sun,  as 
Miss  Harrison  has  so  convincingly  shown),  who  rules  the 
world  below.  Opposed  to  him  in  position  is  the  Sun 
'Yxspttov,  an  epithet  which  has  been  recognized  as  a 
comparative,  like  the  Latin  superior ,x  and  by  a  common 
Greek  idiom  used  in  the  comparative,  instead  of  the  super¬ 
lative  when  compared  with  its  antithesis.  The  epithet, 
Hyperion,  like  the  epithet  assumes  a  personality, 

but  one  far  less  important  than  that  of  Hades.  Like 
many  of  the  sun  and  moon  epithets  this  one  becomes  a 
relative  of  the  deity  in  question  and  very  properly  weds 
a  moon-epithet,  Euryphaessa,  producing  for  his  offspring 
Sun,  Moon,  and  Dawm.  Again,  Titan  at  Titane  is  called 
brother  of  the  Sun  and  Pausanias  says  of  him  that  it  is 
because  he  is  good  at  looking  after  the  seasons  of  the 
year  and  the  times  when  the  sun  makes  seed  grow  and 
ripens  fruit  that  he  is  called  brother  of  Helios.2 

A  famous  son  of  the  Sun  whose  personality  developed 
from  such  an  epithet  was  Phaethon,  whose  name  ap¬ 
pears  once  in  the  Iliad3  and  four  times  in  the  Odyssey4 
to  mark  the  sun  in  his  brightness  and  in  the  twenty-third 
book  of  the  Odyssey  has  become  a  name  for  a  steed  of 
the  Dawn;  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  whose  name  may  be 
derived  from  an  epithet  of  the  sun  or,  as  Pausanias5 
thinks  from  one  of  the  moon,  is  Pasiphae,  who  becomes 
the  Cretan  goddess  and  queen.  And  Hekate  appears 
either  as  the  daughter  of  the  Sun  in  the  heaven,  or  of  the 
unseen  sun  in  the  lower  world.  Here  is  another  epithet- 
goddess,  whose  cult  developed  psychologically  in  the 
domain  of  superstitious  practices  which  clustered  about 

1  Usener,  Gotternamen,  p.  20  ff.  2  Pausanias,  II,  11,  5.  *11.  1 1,  735. 

*  Od.  5,479;  ii»  16;  19,  441;  22,  388.  6 3,  26,  1 . 
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the  moon,  who  is  called  daughter  of  Helios,  xapa 
Tpayixotq,  according  to  the  scholiast  to  Aratus  445. 

The  variations  and  discrepancies  in  the  relationships 
of  sun  and  moon  indicate  the  beginnings  of  myths  which 
crystallized  into  beliefs  and  cult-worship  of  such  definite 
deities  as  Apollo,  Artemis,  Hades  and  Persephone,  Hekate 
and  others.  Miss  Harrison  has  pointed  out  how  little 
myth  there  is  concerned  with  Hades,  who  has  his  steeds 
apparently  only  for  the  carrying  off  of  Persephone.  But 
the  steeds  belong  first  to  Helios  Hyperion  and  conse¬ 
quently  Hades  is  xXuTOXtoXoq,  an  epithet  which,  as 
Miss  Harrison  says,  is  the  amov  for  the  Persephone 
myth.  He  is  also  worshipped  as  Zeuxippos  with  Basile 
and  the  beautiful  stele  found  in  Athens  of  Echelos  and 
Basile  depicts  the  carrying  away  of  the  goddess.1  It  is 
eminently  fitting  that  Paeon,  the  sun-god,  should  heal 
the  wound  made  by  the  arrow  of  Herakles  in  the  shoulder 
of  the  god  who  represents  the  Unseen  Sun. 

“Pylos  among  the  dead”  is  in  the  west  at  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  apupl  piv  dteMou  xv£<pa(av  ixxoaTaacv,  where 
the  horses  of  the  Sun  are  unyoked  for  the  night  to 
bathe  in  Ocean,  while  their  Driver  descends  to  the  magic 
bed  or  into  the  gold  cup  which  bore  him  across  the  sea 
to  the  shore  where  fresh  steeds  awaited  him.  The  dark¬ 
ness  comes  on: — 

sv  8’  sxea’  ’Qxeavw  Xap,xpov  ydoc,  r)ikioio, 

IXxov  vuxxa  piXacvav  ext  t^cBwpov  apoupav. 

And  the  sinister  effect  of  the  night  brings  with  it  xpo- 
XuMaeiq,  lamentations,  and  xpo<Jz,uvY)a£tc;,  entreaties,2  and 
magic  songs  to  prevent  the  sun  from  sinking.  Pausa- 
nias3  tells  of  two  divinities  worshipped  at  Titane,  a  place 
notable  for  sun-worship,  who  are  evidently  derived  from 
fear  of  the  night  and  delight  in  the  day;  they  are  Alexanor, 

1  See  p.  77.  2  Plat.,  Legg.  io,  867.  3  2,  1 1,  5. 
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He  who  wards  off  Ill, — an  epithet  which  is  equivalent  to 
Alexikakos,  used  with  Apollo  and  Asklepios, —  and 
Euamerion,  He  of  the  Cheerful  Day,  or  the  Joyous  One. 
Alexanor  is  the  son  of  Machaon,  son  of  Asklepios,  and 
was  the  successor  of  Titan,  brother  of  the  Sun  at  Titane. 
He  was  worshipped  with  special  chthonian  rites  after 
sunset  as  a  hero,  while  Euamerion  had  sacrifice  as  a  god. 

Primitive  imagination  was  not  strong  enough  to  picture 
the  place  to  which  the  sun,  unseen  on  earth,  had  gone  as 
bright  and  shining.  It  was  for  the  Orphics  to  do  that. 

Tofoc  Xcqi7U£[  piv  pivog  dcsMou  rdv  EV0a$£  vux/ra  xoctw, 
<pocvixop65oc<;  %’  ivl  X£tpwv£jac  xpoauxcov  aijTtov 
xai  Xc@dv6>  axcapov  xai  XPU^S  xapxolq  ^ptOoq.1 

“The  strength  of  the  sun  shines  for  these  below,  while 
it  is  night  here,  and  the  meadows  in  the  space  before  their 
city  is  red  with  roses,  and  fragrant  trees  give  shade,  and 
their  branches  are  heavy  with  golden  fruits.” 

Pindar’s  picture  comes  from  a  new  hope.  Homer 
knows  only  the  home  of  the  Dead,  monstrous  and  mould¬ 
ering,  qj,£pt$a7i’  £upa>£VTa,  xa  xe  ciTuylouat  0eoc  x£p. 
And  so  the  god,  who  was  allotted  the  misty  dark,  'AtSYjg 
V  IXaxs  ^090V  YjEpOEVxa,2  is  cheerless  and  inflexible  and 
most  hated  by  men  of  all  the  gods.  His  one  great  ad¬ 
venture,  the  carrying  off  the  daughter  of  Demeter,  is 
told  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter.  There,  as  Miss 
Harrison  has  noted,  Hekate  with  lovely  veil3  and  the 
Sun,  bright  son  of  Hyperion,  who  are  apparently  in  the 
cave  in  which  they  were  fabled  to  spend  the  time  together 
when  the  Sun  was  not  shining  upon  earth,  are  the  only 
ones  to  hear  the  cry  of  Persephone  when  her  uncle,4 
carried  her  off  in  her  immortal  chariot.  And  later5  it 
is  the  Sun  in  his  chariot  who  reveals  to  Demeter  the  fate 

1  Pindar,  frag.,  12a.  2//.  15,  191. 

*  Hymn  II,  31.  3  Hymn  II,  74,  ff. 


3  Hymn  II,  24  ff. 
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of  her  daughter  in  the  misty  twilight  of  the  western 
world  of  shadows. 

Pausanias1  mentions  as  the  most  conspicuous  temple  and 
statue  of  the  market-place  in  Elis  that  of  Apollo  Akesios, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  were  statues  of  the  Moon,  with 
horns  on  her  head,  and  the  rayed  Sun.  He  interprets 
Akesios  as  Alexikakos  and  this  is  of  course  an  equivalent 
of  Alexanor.  Apollo  also  had  the  title  of  Akestor.  So 
the  hero  Alexanor  who  is  worshipped  with  purificatory 
rites  (Ivayfi^ouai)  has  a  name  that  shows  him  to  be  of  the 
same  order  of  beings  as  Phoibos  Apollo,  with  his  titles 
Alexikakos,  Akesios,  and  Akestor.  Alexanor  is  grandson 
of  Asklepios  and  so  great-grandson  of  Apollo. 

The  title  Phoibos  which  occurs  so  constantly  in  the 
Iliad  with  the  name  of  Apollo  has  been  interpreted  as 
bright,  but  the  idea  of  purification  is  inherent  in  it.2 
The  word  represents  the  cleansing  power  of  Apollo. 
Stengel  says  that  if  any  deity  is  not  chthonic,  it  is  Helios, 
but  that  no  one  can  deny  that  the  offerings  to  him  are 
thoroughly  chthonic  in  character.  In  Alexanor,  the  deity 
of  healing,  grandson  of  Asklepios  and  great-grandson  of 
Apollo,  worshipped  with  chthonic  rites  after  nightfall, 
we  see  a  conception  that  is  intermediate  between  the 
Healing  and  Purifying  Sun  and  the  grim  god  of  night 
’AtBfjq,  who  is  the  Unseen  Sun. 

That  Apollo  is  one  with  Paeon  as  taTpo^aVTtq  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  paean-song  sung  to  Apollo  after  the  priest’s 
prayer  and  sacrifice  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  from 
the  fact  that  both  are,  in  the  Iliad,  deities  of  healing. 
With  no  other  deities  in  the  Iliad  except  Paeon,  Apollo, 
and  the  mother  and  sister  of  the  latter,  Leto  and  Artemis, 
is  the  verb  axiopiGa,  to  heal,  used. 

Paeon,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  an  ethnic  title  of  the 
Thracian-Ulyrian  type  and  used  with  the  “Thracian” 

1  6,  24,  6.  2  Themis ,  p.  387,  388. 
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vagueness1,  probably  to  agree  with  Helios,  or  at  least 
with  Oeoc;  understood.  He  is  the  sun-god  specialized  as 
a  god  of  rp eta  cpdppaxa,  herbs  of  healing.  It  is  highly 
significant  that  the  root-diggers’  invocation  in  the  play 
by  Sophocles  of  that  name  greets  the  Sun  and  Hekate 
crowned  with  the  oak,  who  is  evidently  the  Moon.  The 
Paeonian  god  Dryalos  (if  the  emendation  of  Hesychius’ 
Aualos  and  Dualos  to  this  form  is  correct)  was  a  god  of 
the  oak  and  so  of  the  sun.  “The  benevolent  heaven-god 
of  the  steppes  worshipped  by  a  pastoral  people  might 
become  associated  with  the  oak  in  the  mind  of  that  same 
people  when  he  was  found  to  strike  that  tree  especially 
in  the  forest  which  they  were  labouring  to  clear  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  agriculture.”  Warde  Fowler,  from  whose  “Oak 
and  Thunder  God”  in  “Roman  Essays  and  Interpreta¬ 
tions”  I  have  just  quoted,  gives  remarkable  statistics  to 
show  that  there  “is  practically  no  doubt  that  the  oak  is 
more  frequently  struck  than  any  other  species  of  tree.” 
The  name  of  Prince  Asteropaios  of  Paeonia,  derived 
from  the  word  for  lightning,  was  doubtless  a  cult  title  of 
the  god.  “The  God”  whom  the  Getae  threaten  with 
their  arrows,  shot  at  the  sky  when  thunder  and  lightning 
occur,  is  the  Sun-God,  who  is,  as  well  as  Zeus,  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  Sky-God,  being  the  “eye  of  heaven.” 

The  prevalence  of  chthonic  names  among  the  Trojans 
has  been  noted  by  Gruppe  and  Malten,  but  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  has  connected  them  with  the  sun-worship, 
which  the  Trojans  shared  with  the  Paeonians  and  Thra¬ 
cians,  their  allies  and  kinsfolk.  This  sun-worship  is 
attested  for  Zeleia,  where  the  Trojan  Lykians  lived  and 
Apollo  had  his  oracular  seat;  it  may  be  inferred  as  the 
background  for  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Troy  and  the 
close  connection  between  that  god  and  the  Paeonian 

1Perdrizet,  loc.  cit.  See  also  Farnell,  Hero  Cults ,  83  ff.,  on  “  concealing  the  proper 
name.” 
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Sun-god.  Such  Trojan  names  as  Adamas,  Pandokos, 
Laodokos,  may  be  cited  as  having  a  meaning  appropriate 
to  the  god  of  the  world  of  shadows,  which  is  called 
xdvBoxoq  by  Aeschylus:1 

Tav  dtJTi^f)  ’xoXXtovc,  Tav  avdXtov, 

TtdvBoxov  scq  0:9a vy)  ts  ^epaov. 

Names  compounded  with  Lao-  have  been  considered  as 
titles  of  Hades,  for  example  by  Malten2  and  by  Gruppe.3 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  prevailingly  Trojan  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  names  which  appear  in  the  Iliad  beginning 
with  Lao-.  Sayce,  in  an  article  in  the  Classical  Review ,4 
speaks  of  the  element  laFos  ending  a  title,  akenano-laFos, 
given  to  Midas  the  king.  He  identifies  this  ending  with 
the  word  discovered  in  the  native  Lydian  inscriptions 
at  Sardis,  lefs,  which  appears  to  mean  “God”,  and  ap¬ 
plies  this  to  the  name  Laokoon,  suggesting  for  the  latter 
part,  -koon,  the  derivation  which  I  had  already  suggested 
in  a  passage  discussing  the  names  in  the  Iliad  with  the 
ending  -koon.6  The  meaning  “God”  would  serve  ex¬ 
cellently  for  Laomedon,  Laokoon,  and  Laogonos,  “God- 
Wisdom,”  “God-Priest,”  “God-Born,”  but  there  is 
difficulty  with  Laodokos,  which  naturally  means  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  Folk,  and  Laodamas,  which  also  lends  itself 
better  to  the  interpretation  “Queller  of  the  Host”  or 
“Queller  of  the  Folk.”  Laogonos  gets  an  apparently 
better  meaning,  God-Born,  for  a  royal  name  if  we  connect 
the  first  part  with  lefs,  with  which  Sayce  connects  the 
first  part  of  Laokoon  and  Laomedon.  However,  the 
name  Teutagonos,  which  appears  to  mean  Born  of  the 
Folk”  and  Astygonos,  which  means  Child  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment  or  Habitation,”  support  the  meaning  Born  of  the 
Folk  or  Tribe  for  Laogonos.  In  this  meaning  Laogonos 

1  Sept.,  857  if. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  187,  Echelaos  and  Agesilaos;  p.  i93>  n-  51- 

2 1,  307,  400,  406.  *  C.R.,  192a,  p.  19.  6  J.H.S.,  1919,  p.  66. 
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would  be  an  exact  equivalent  for  the  English  word  king. 
I  quote  from  Skeat  as  follows  for  the  derivation  of  king. 

“AS  cyning - AS  cyn,  a  tribe  or  race,  kin;  with  suffix 

-ing.  The  suffix  -ing  means  ‘belonging  to,’  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  with  the  sense  ‘son  of,’  as  in  Aelfred  Athel- 
wulfing,  =  Aelfred,  son  of  Athelwulf;  A.  S.  Chronicle, 
an.  871.  Thus  cyning  =  son  of  the  tribe,  i.  e.  chosen  of 
the  tribe,  or  man  of  rank.” 

The  name  Teutamias  or  Teutamos  is  implied  by  Teu- 
tamides,  the  patronymic  of  Lethus,  the  Pelasgian  ally  of 
the  Trojans,  coming  from  a  Larisa  in  the  Troad.  Mr.  T. 
W.  Allen1  says  that  Teutamos,  the  name  which  he  as¬ 
sumes  as  the  father’s  name  implied  in  Teutamides,  has 
an  Asiatic  sound,  for  which  provenance  he  refers  to  Dio¬ 
dorus,  who  mentions  in  II.  11  a  contemporary  of  Priam 
of  that  name,  who  was  king  of  Assyria  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  War  and  in  alliance  with  Priam,  who  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  vassal  (ututjxoov)  of  the  Assyrian  king.  The 
name  Teutamos  is  otherwise  Macedonian,  belonging  to 
the  famous  leader  of  the  Argyraspides,  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  Polyaenus,  and  Diodorus.  So,  if  the  name  is 
authentic  in  the  Assyrian  genealogy,  it  may  well  have  come 
in  through  the  alliance  with  the  Trojans,  among  whom  the 
Danubian  names  abounded.  Hellanikos  ( F .  H.  G.,  I.,  45) 
gives  the  names  Pelasgos,  Phrastor,  Amyntor,  Teutamides, 
Nanas  for  the  Thessalian-Pelasgian  genealogy  and  of 
these  Phrastor  and  Amyntor  are  characteristically  north 
Greek  formations.  According  to  A.  Holder2  the  names 
Teutagonos,  Teutamos,  Teutamias,  Teutates,  Teutaros, 
are  all  derived  from  teuta-  =  folk,  tribe.  And  the 
names  Agelaos,  Arkesilaos,  Erualos,  Menelaos  naturally 
mean  “Defending  the  Folk,”  “Leading  the  Folk,” 
“Protecting  the  Folk,”  etc.  The  names  in  general  yield 
a  satisfactory  meaning  from  \<x 6q,  in  the  meaning  folk, 

1  Op.  cit p.  158.  2  Cf.  Roscher,  Lexikon ,  Vol.  5,  p.  435-7. 
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or  host,  and  with  such  a  name  as  Menelaos  or  Agelaos 
this  meaning  seems  to  be  the  only  possible  one. 

In  the  genealogy  in  the  twentieth  book  two  of  the 
names,  Dardanos  and  Tros,  are  clearly  tribal  ethnics 
and,  as  has  been  noted  already,  the  genealogy  seems  to 
have  been  invented  to  bring  out  a  (false)  priority  of  the 
Dardanian  tribe  over  that  of  the  Trojans.  The  name  of 
Alastor,  the  father  of  Tros,  “Avenging  Spirit”  or  “Reve- 
nant ,”  is  a  title  of  Helios,  according  to  Eustathios.  Erich- 
thonios,  though  its  derivation  is  greatly  disputed,  is 
recognized  as  connected  with  Erichthonios  of  Athens. 
I  interpret  it  as  referring  to  worship  of  Poseidon  Hippios 
and  as  a  title  of  that  god.  Laomedon  is  referred  by  Gruppe 
and  Malten  to  Hades,  a  “shadowy  folk-ruler,”  as  Malten 
interprets  the  name.  His  son  Lampos  bears  a  name  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  Sun;  in  Odyssey  23,  246  Lampos  is  a 
companion  to  Phaethon  as  a  name  for  one  of  the  two  steeds 
of  Dawn.  Tithonos,  the  husband  of  the  Dawn,  has  a 
name  that  is  generally  connected  with  Titan,  a  name  for 
the  sun  or  for  the  brother  of  the  sun.  Klytios  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Klymenos,  a  god  worshipped  at  Hermione,  with 
his  temple  opposite  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Chthonia, 
whose  name  Pausanias1  believes  to  be  an  epithet  “of  the 
god  said  to  be  king  under  the  earth.”2  Hiketaon  the 
Suppliant  (or  Friend  of  Suppliants),3  the  fifth  son  of 
Laomedon  mentioned,  has  a  name  that  suggests  a  priestly 
office.  The  line  of  Assarakos,  Kapys,  Anchises,  and 
Aeneas,  has  names  which  are  debatable,  though  appar¬ 
ently  all  “Thracian,”  and  offer  no  such  illuminating 
epithets  or  titles  as  the  members  of  the  house  of  Laome¬ 
don.  The  name  of  Laomedon’s  son,4  Priamos,  has  been 
connected  with  Thracian  bria ,  and  made  equivalent  to 

1  2,  3S,  9- 

2  Cf.  Paus.  6,  15,  3,  for  temple  and  worship  of  Hades  in  Elis. 

3  Fick-Bechtel,  p.  383. 

4  Buckler  and  Robinson,  A.J.A.,  1912,  p.  47 . 
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Pergamos  or  Pergasos  in  meaning.  Hector’s  name,  as 
I  have  suggested,  may  stand  for  Echelaos,  a  title  of  Hades. 

Malten1  discusses  the  connections  between  Poseidon, 
the  god  of  fresh-water  streams,  dwelling  within  the  earth 
which  he  now  shakes  with  his  trident  and  again  blesses 
with  seed  and  with  springs  of  water,  and  the  Earth- 
mother,  relations  which  antedate  the  anthropomorphic 
gods  of  Elomer  and  are,  in  his  opinion,  rooted  in  a  stage  of 
theriomorphic  conceptions.  Living  in  the  earth  and 
ruling  within  it,  this  Poseidon  stands  in  close  relation 
also  to  the  ruler  of  the  lower  world,  whose  most  compre¬ 
hensive  name  is  Hades.  From  this  point  Malten  develops 
the  likeness  between  the  two  gods.  He  cites  the  passage 
in  which2  Poseidon  shook  the  earth  from  beneath,  at 
which  shock  the  lord  of  the  shades  under  the  earth, 
Aidoneus,  leaped  in  terror  from  his  throne,  dreading  that 
his  monstrous  mouldering  house,  which  the  gods  loathe, 
should  be  disclosed  to  mortals  and  immortals.  He  finds 
proof  in  the  genealogies  of  various  Greek  tribes  and  in 
substitutions  in  legend  that  the  two  gods  were  closely 
connected.  Ev  HuXtp  ev  vextisaac  Hades  is  wounded. 
Neleus,  “the  Pitiless”,  appears  as  a  name  for  Hades  in  a 
fragment  of  Hesiod;  Neleus  in  Odyssey  n,  235  ff.  is  son 
of  Poseidon  and  rules  ev  HuXw  YjpaOoevu.  Perikly- 
menos,  sometimes  son  of  Neleus  and  sometimes  of  Posei¬ 
don,  has  the  title  of  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  who  is 
Klymenos  according  to  Pausanias,  and  Periklymenos 
according  to  Hesychius.  Malten  cites  various  coinci¬ 
dences  of  the  kind,  notably  that  Chthonios  and  Poly- 
dektes  are  found  as  sons  of  Poseidon,  and  that  Erich- 
thonios  whose  name  Malten  regards  as  meaning  “  the 
powerful  lord  of  the  earth  (chthon)”  is  identical  with 
Poseidon  on  the  Acropolis  in  Athens.  The  rest  of  his 
article  is  devoted  to  the  point  that  both  of  these  xAuto- 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  179-181.  =  II.  20,  54,  55. 
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Xtokot,  Hades  and  Poseidon,  are  the  gods  whose  special 
possession  is  the  horse.  The  horses  of  Neleus,  of  Adme- 
tus,  and  of  Erichthonios  in  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  the  horses 
of  Achilles,  which  were  given  to  Peleus  by  Poseidon,  are, 
in  Malten’s  view,  beasts  of  the  god  of  the  underworld, 
whether  he  is  Hades  (Laomedon)  or  Poseidon. 

The  relation  here  established  between  Poseidon  yairj- 
0%0 q  swoaiyatoq,  the  Earth-dweller,  and  Hades  may, 
in  my  opinion,  be  extended  to  the  god  of  the  Sun  in  the 
upper  world.  Apollo  and  Poseidon  together  serve  the 
Trojan  king  Laomedon  and  for  a  year;  Apollo  serves  a 
year  at  the  home  of  Admetus  in  Thessaly  and  the  flocks 
and  herds  flourish  under  his  care.  The  Sun  who  gives 
life  and  light  disappears  for  a  season;  in  the  primitive 
thought  he  will  not  return  and  is  bewailed  as  gone  for¬ 
ever.  The  scholiast  to  Aratus1  says  that  Egyptians 
mourn  when  the  sun  begins  his  journey  from  Cancer  to 
Capricorn,  thinking  he  will  little  by  little  desert  them, 
and  rejoice  when  he  comes  back.  This  is  the  primitive 
feeling  that  lies  behind  the  myths  of  Apollo  serving  Ad¬ 
metus,  the  Thessalian  king,  whose  name  is  the  epithet 
of  the  God  of  Death,  and  Laomedon,  whose  name  also 
is  a  title  of  that  shadowy  king.  Later  Apollo  must  not 
tread  the  sunless  path  which  leads  to  the  unseen  shore 
that  welcomes  all.  A  son  of  Apollo  has  the  name  Laodo- 
kos  according  to  Apollodorus2,  equivalent  to  Pandokos, 
which  in  a  passage  of  Aeschylus  refers  to  the  realm  of 
Hades.  It  is  the  name  of  a  Trojan  in  Iliad  u,  490. 
In  the  genealogy  of  Aegiale,  afterward  called  Sikyon, 
given  in  Pausanias,3  Poseidon  and  Apollo  both  appear, 
Poseidon  marrying  Orthopolis,  daughter  of  Chrysorthe, 
who  bears  Koronos,  whose  younger  son  is  Laomedon. 
The  name  of  Epopeus  who  comes  from  Thessaly  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  kingdom  is  an  epithet  of  the  sun. 

’Hekto<;  0’,  0?  xocvt;’  ecpopaq  xcd  xccvt:’  Ixaxoustq.4 

1  Maass,  Schol.  Ar.,  p.  54.  2 1,  7>  6.  2  2,  5,  7,  ff.  4 II.  3,  277. 
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His  seizing  of  Antiope,  who  has  a  moon-epithet  for  a 
name,  is  reminiscent  of  old  tales  of  the  loves  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  Laomedon  succeeds  Epopeus  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Zeuxippe  marries  Sikyon,  who  becomes  eponym  of 
the  land,  and  is  expressly  said  not  to  spring  from  Epopeus 
but  from  Erechtheus.  A  Zeuxippos,  who  is  son  of  Apollo, 
appears  in  the  account  as  king  of  Sikyon,  and  the  king 
succeeding  him  is  Hippolytos.  Klytios  also  appears  as 
a  relative  of  Laomedon.  Homer  tells  of  an  Echepolus, 
son  of  Anchises  and  possessor  of  fine  horses  who  buys  off 
the  necessity  of  going  to  Troy  by  giving  Agamemnon  a 
beautiful  mare.  Zeuxippe,  daughter  of  Laomedon  and 
Sikyon,  has  a  daughter  Chthonophyle. 

Malten1  discusses  the  chthonic  and  Poseidon  connec¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  names  in  this  genealogy  in  which  such 
names  as  Zeuxippos  are  cult-titles  of  Hades.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  Echepolus  as  a  probable  Hades— hypostasis,  such 
as  Zeuxippos  and  Melanippos. 

The  sun  connections  are  equally  striking.  Epopeus  is 
grandson  of  the  sun.  Antiope  whom  he  carries  off  is 
daughter  of  Nukteus  or  of  the  river  Aesopus.  Cook2 
observes  that  Eumelos  in  the  Korinthiaka  (740  B.  C.) 
represented  Antiope  as  wife  of  Helios  rather  than  of  his 
grandson  Epopeus.  Following  Gruppe,  Cook  interprets 
the  name  Antiope  as  a  moon  epithet  for  the  Moon  facing 
the  Sun  at  the  time  when  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  lovers.3 

Cook,  however,  interprets  Epopeus  as  an  epithet  of 
Zeus  quoting  Hesy chius  on  exoxTY]<;,  where  the  definition 
is  found,  Zsu q,  ^  0eanq<;,  Ixotjnoc;.  xoci  ’AxoXXtov. 

Epopeus  is  grandson  of  the  Sun  and  his  son  was  called 
Titanias;  Apollo  appears  twice  in  the  line,  as  father  of 
Koronos  and  of  Zeuxippos,  and  the  cult  of  the  Sun  was 
strong  at  Sikyon  and  the  neighboring  Titane,  where  the 
brother  of  the  Sun,  Titan,  was  worshipped  as  was  Alex- 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  195,  n.  6.  *  Zeu s,  p.  738.  *  Nonnus,  6>  76  ff. 
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anor5  grandson  of  Apollo.  I,  therefore,  think  that 
Epopeus  in  Sikyon  would  best  be  referred  as  cult-title 
to  Helios — Apollo.  I  should  count  as  another  sun- 
epithet  hero  the  king  Hippolytus,  who,  as  I  suggest, 
developed  from  the  sunset  dirges  for  the  sun  with  horses 
loosed,  an  outgrowth  of  the  same  complex  of  supersti¬ 
tious  fears  as  the  hero  Alexanor  worshipped  at  Titane 
after  nightfall. 

Apollo  and  Poseidon  come  into  connection  with  each 
other  in  the  genealogies  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  two  of 
whom  have  children  by  Poseidon  and  one  of  these  two, 
Alkyone,  has  a  daughter  Aithousa,  who  has  a  son  Eleuther 
by  Apollo.  Poseidon  and  Helios  are  given  by  different 
authorities  as  father  of  Augeias  of  Elis  and  still  others 
mention  Phorbas,  The  Feeder,  as  his  father.  Apollodorus 
adds  to  his  account  of  the  disputed  paternity:  “and  he 
had  many  herds  and  flocks.”1 

The  point  of  all  this  discussion  of  the  genealogies,  to 
which  much  might  be  added,  is  that  the  tribes  who  wor¬ 
shipped  the  sun  as  the  source  of  plenty  in  herds  and 
flocks  and  tillage,  worshipped  also  the  streams  and  their 
god  who  enriched  their  fields — (pUTaXjJUog,  qJUTaXiog,  and 
gave  them  and  their  beasts  sweet  water  for  drinking. 
Both  of  these  gods  give  life  and  both  are  near  to  the 
Unseen  God  beneath  the  earth,  who  is  the  Absence  of  the 
Sun  and  a  neighbor  to  the  God  who  Dwells  in  the  Earth, 
Poseidon  yacf) o^oc,,  who  is  called  Erichthonios.  Helios 
has  a  son  Augeias,  who  has  from  his  father  “this  gift 
pre-eminent,  to  abound  in  flocks  above  all  men,  and 
Helios  himself  did  ever  and  always  give  increase  to  the 
cattle,  for  upon  his  herds  came  no  disease,  of  them  that 
always  minish  the  herdsman’s  toil.  But  always  more  in 
number  waxed  the  horned  kine  and  goodlier  year  by 
year,  for  verily  they  all  brought  forth  abundantly  and 

1  Bibliotheca ,  II,  5,  4,  5. 
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never  cast  their  young  and  bore  chiefly  heifers.”1  Another 
Sun-god,  Apollo,  in  the  home  of  Admetus  of  Pherae  rich 
in  flocks,  caused  all  the  cows  to  bear  twins.  Now  a  Tro¬ 
jan  Admetus,  son  of  Augeias,  wounded  Meges  in  the 
night-battle  at  Troy  (according  to  Lescheos,  quoted  by 
Pausanias2  in  describing  the  representation  of  Meges  in 
Polygnotus’  picture  at  Delphi),  and  the  son  of  Augeias, 
Agasthenes,  had  a  son  Polyxeinos.3  Here  we  have  the 
alternation  of  solar  and  chthonic  names — Helios,  Augeias, 
whose  name  comes  directly  from  the  word  for  the  sun- 
rays,4  aijyat;  then  a  son  Admetus,  with  the  title  of  in¬ 
exorable  Hades  for  a  name,  and  a  grandson  Polyxeinos, 
the  Hospitable,  on  whose  name  the  best  commentary  is 
the  ode  in  the  Alkestis  of  Euripides: 

“O  the  House  that  loves  the  Stranger  and  the  House 
forever  free.” 

&  tcqX6£sivo?  xcd  IXsuGspoq  avSpoq  ast  tcot’  o!x,oq, 
as  toc  xod  6  HuGcoq  suXupaq  ’AtcoXXwv 
T]£((i)as  vatscv.5 

“Again  the  hospitality  of  Admetus  was  proverbial  and 
the  Hospitable,  ‘He  of  the  Many  Guests,’  is  one  of  the 
surnames  bestowed  (without  irony  at  first)  on  the  god 
of  the  dead.”6 

This  is  Admetus  in  Thessaly.  The  Trojan  has  left 
no  legend  except  that  he  wounded  Meges  in  the  night- 
battle.  His  father  is  Augeias,  named  from  the  sun’s 
rays,  and  he  has  his  own  name  from  the  god  of  the  dead. 
Whom  None  can  Vanquish.  Augeias  in  Elis  has  a  son 
Polyxeinos,  leader  of  the  Epeans,  in  the  Catalogue.7 
His  name  is  the  epithet  of  Hades— He  of  the  Many  Guests 
— and  the  name  of  his  father  Agasthenes,  son  of  Augeias, 

1  Theocritus,  25,  1 17  ff.,  Lang’s  translation.  2  io,  25,  5.  a  //.  2,  624. 

1  Cj.  Pindar,  01.  7,  70:  6  yeveOXto?  dxtlvuv  xcerrip,  6  Aik.,  569  ff. 

6  J.  A.  K.  Thomson,  Greek  Tradition ,  p.  1 18.  7 II.  2,  623  ff. 
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refers  to  the  aOevog  deeMou  xpuceov.1  Again  the  title 
of  the  sun  in  heaven  alternates  with  that  of  the  unseen 
god  to  whose  house  all  men  must  come. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  Theogony2  which  I 
have  cited  before,  in  which  the  names  of  the  Rivers  whom 
Tethys  bore  to  Ocean  are  given,  the  most  of  them  rivers 
of  the  Troad,  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor.  They  are  Nile, 
Alpheus,  deep-flowing  Eridanus,  Strymon,  Maeander, 
fair-flowing  Ister,  Phasis,  Rhesus,  silver-flowing  Achelous, 
Nessus,  Rhodius,  Haliakmon,  Heptaporus,  Granicus, 
Aesepus,  divine  Simoeis,  Peneus,  Elermus,  fair-flowing 
Caicus,  great  Sangarius,  Ladon,  Parthenius,  Euenus, 
Ardescus,  and  divine  Scamander. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  why  just  these  rivers 
were  chosen  as  children  of  Tethys  and  why  so  many  of 
them  are  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula 
and  the  Troad,  from  the  homes  of  tribes  that  worshipped 
rivers  and  the  sun.  Immediately  following  is  a  list  of  the 
sisters  of  the  rivers,  a  holy  family  of  nymphs,  of  whom  it 
is  said  that  they  bring  youths  to  manhood  with  the  help 
of  lord  Apollo  and  the  Rivers.  Tethys  and  Theia  are 
sisters  and  their  children  are  the  Rivers  and  the  Bright 
Gods,  Sun,  Moon,  and  Dawn.  The  parents  are  trans¬ 
parent  fictions  who  are  there  only  as  a  stage  in  anthro¬ 
pomorphizing  their  children,  Potamoi,  Helios,  Selene, 
Eos.  And  the  water-nymphs  who  help  their  brothers  the 
Rivers  to  initiate  the  youths  with  the  help  of  lord  Apollo 
and  the  Rivers,  develop  from  sacred  rites,  baptism  in 
rivers  and  lustrations  such  as  are  told  of  in  Paeonia  and 
Thrace,  performed  by  sun  and  river  worshippers  in  the 
northern  regions  which  give  the  worship  of  Apollo  and 
Poseidon  to  Greece. 

A  Spartan  grave-inscription  attests  this  function  of 
Apollo,  lx’  fyOeoiq  Ts(p.ta  xavxa  vs^wv,3  and 

1 335  ff-  3  Kaibel,  Epig.,  473,  4. 


1  Pindar,  Pyth.  IV,  144;  also  frag.  122. 
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Odysseus  in  the  nineteenth  book  of  the  Odyssey  ascribes 
to  him  the  fine  growth  of  Telemachus  to  manhood: — 

a Xk’  7^7}  %<xiq  rolog  ’AtuoXXwvo?  ye  sxtqtc. 

Miss  Harrison  in  Themis1  shows  the  meaning  of  Apollo 
as  the  god  who  is  the  projection  of  the  rites  which  receive 
the  youth  into  the  body  of  full-grown  men.  God  of  the 
Apella,  or  god  of  destruction  who  brings  death  with  his 
swift  arrows: — who  shall  say  surely  which  is  his  deriva¬ 
tion?  The  Greeks  thought  of  axoXXupu  and  constantly 
played  upon  that  meaning.2  Such  word-turnings  are 
found  in  Homer  as  well  as  in  the  tragedians;  but  it  may 
be  that  (as  Miss  Harrison  holds)  the  name  came  first 
from  the  fold,  dxsXXa  and  the  body  of  full-grown  men. 
A  great  god  so  soon  outgrew  and  added  to  the  primary 
meaning  of  his  name  that  in  most  cases  it  is  as  difficult 
to  arrive  at  it  as  it  would  be  to  arrive  at  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  Christ,  if  we  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  sacred  meaning 
of  xpho. 

Among  the  seated  gods  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
Apollo  turns  his  beautiful  young  head,  looking  into  the 
face  of  the  grave  and  noble  Poseidon,  whose  uplifted 
hand  rests  against  the  strong  shoulder  of  Apollo.  The 
two  are,  as  Michaelis  says,3  characterized  by  the  glance 
of  Apollo  as  very  closely  united.  So  we  have  found  them 
together  in  the  genealogies  of  old  royal  houses  and  closely 
joined  in  Homer  in  the  work  of  building  and  preserving 
the  walls  of  Troy  and  in  saving  the  Dardanian  Aeneas. 

1  493  ff- 

2  Plato,  Cratylus,  404: 

xauxbv  St  xort  xspl  xbv  ’AtzoXXg),  oxep 
Xiyoi,  koXXoI  xe<p6(3r)vxai  xepl  xb  ovofia  xou  0£ou,  xt 
Sctvbv  [ay]v6ovxoi;.  oux  TfaOtjaai ; 

EPM.  Iliivu  fi.lv  ouv,  xod  dtXY)0rj  Xlyeti;. 

2Q.  To  S i  y’  sjxfv,  Iptol  Soxet,  xa/Ataxa  xsfpig- 
vov  xpb?  x'fjv  Suvautv  xou  0=ou. 

3  Der  Parthenon ,  text,  pt.  2,  p.  258. 
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The  Rivers  and  Apollo  together  with  the  sisters  of  the 
Rivers  bring  youth  to  manhood,  says  Hesiod.  Poseidon, 
god  of  rivers,  Apollo,  god  who  kills  the  pests  that 
threaten  fruit  and  flock,  are  “aspects”  of  water  and  of 
sun.  This  does  not  mean  that  Apollo  is  in  the  old  sense 
a  “light-god.”  Neither  “light-god”  nor  “vegetation- 
god”  is  a  sufficient  formula  for  the  god  who  gives  life 
by  his  rays  (Augeias),  drives  away  mould  from  the 
grain  (Erusibios)  and  defends  it  from  all  harm  (Sitalkas), 
besides  sending  and  saving  from  pestilence,  and  slaying 
wild  things  such  as  wolves  and  mice  which  attack 
human  life  and  wealth.  Farnell  combatting  “solar 
symbolism”  and  the  old  theory  of  “Light  Apollo”  says, 
“It  would  be  indeed  surprising  that  Apollo  with  his  marked 
interest  in  agriculture  and  vegetation  should  never  have 
allowed  some  recognition  of  Helios  in  his  worship.”  He 
admits  in  the  Boeotian  Daphnephoria  “certain  features, 
which  we  may  call  solar,”  but  adds  that  they  reflect  sun- 
magic  rather  than  sun-worship.  The  well-known  passage 
quoted  from  Proclus  by  Photius  described  the  use  of 
the  sun-globe,  which  also  denotes  Apollo  to  the  worship¬ 
pers: — “For  every  nine  years  in  Boeotia  the  priests 
bring  laurel  branches  for  the  feast  of  Apollo  and  hymn 
the  god  with  a  chorus  of  girls  .  .  .  They  crown  a 

pole  of  olive  wood  with  laurel  branches  and  bright 
blossoms.  On  the  top  they  put  a  bronze  sphere  and 
suspend  from  it  smaller  spheres.  About  the  middle  of 
the  pole  they  suspend  a  sphere  smaller  than  the  one  on 
the  top  and  bind  it  with  red  fillets;  they  wind  the  end 
of  the  pole  with  saffron.  The  top  sphere  means  the  sun, 
to  whom  they  refer  Apollo;  and  the  one  that  lies  beneath 
is  the  Moon;  the  little  suspended  spheres  are  the  stars 
and  constellations  and  the  fillets  indicate  the  course  of 
the  year,  for  they  make  365  fillets.”1 

1  Cf.  Themis,  438-439  for  the  significance  of  the  Daphnephoria  for  the  calendars  of 
moon  and  sun. 
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Farnell’s  distinction  between  sun-magic  and  sun-wor¬ 
ship  is  not  a  strong  argument,  as  both  indicate  a  cult  of 
the  sun  in  a  crude  or  in  a  developed  fashion.  The  Paeo- 
nians  with  their  disks  on  the  end  of  a  pole  “worshipping” 
the  sun  and  the  Getae  shooting  their  arrows  in  the  sky 
at  their  god  are  not  worshipping  “a  sun  of  righteousness,” 
but  are  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  compelling  their 
god  to  give  them  their  daily  life  and  sustenance. 

“The  Apolline  festivals  .  .  .  range  over  the 

spring,  summer,  and  autumn  periods  of  the  year,  and  it 
marks  the  character  of  the  bright  god  that  none  of  them 
are  known  to  have  fallen  in  the  winter  season 
And  certain  days  of  the  month  appear  to  have  been  spe¬ 
cially  consecrated  to  him,  the  first,  the  seventh,  the  four¬ 
teenth,  the  twentieth,  which  mark  the  different  phases 
of  the  moon  in  the  lunar  month.”1 

These  statements  of  the  connection  of  Apollo  with 
the  course  of  the  year  are  taken  from  an  authority  who 
does  not  recognize  any  connection  between  Helios  and 
Apollo.  Miss  Harrison  sees  more  deeply  and  the  heart 
of  the  whole  matter  cannot  better  be  given  than  in  her 
words.2  “Aguieus  is  the  fertility  of  the  Earth;  the  gist 
of  Phoibos  is  the  Sun-Calendar  with  all  its  attendant 
moralities  of  law  and  order  and  symmetry  and  rhythm 
and  light  and  reason.”  And  again,  “Apollo  has  more 
in  him  of  the  Sun  and  the  day,  of  order  and  light  and 
reason,  Dionysus  more  of  the  Earth  and  the  Moon,  of  the 
divinity  of  Night  and  Dreams.  Moreover,  Apollo  is  of 
man’s  life,  separate  from  the  rest  of  nature,  a  purely 
human  accomplishment;  Dionysus  is  of  man’s  life  as  one 
with  nature,  a  communion,  not  a  segregation.” 

These  words,  filled  with  an  insight  piercing  as  the  sun’s 
ray  into  darkness,  are  worth  hundreds  of  pages  of  dis¬ 
cussion  about  “how”  Apollo  became  god  of  medicine, 
mantic,  music,  agriculture,  and  art. 

1  Farnell,  IV3  p.  258  f. 


2  Themis,  439. 
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Proclus1  says  in  commenting  on  the  Timeaus  that  in 
some  sense  we  may  call  Dionysus  chthonian  and  we  may 
call  Apollo  chthonian,  as  in  many  places  in  the  earth  he 
sends  up  mantic  waters  which  prophesy  the  future.  Such 
mantic  waters,  we  may  believe,  were  the  hot  springs 
of  the  Aesepus  near  the  shrine  of  the  oracular  god 
worshipped  by  the  Trojans.  So  in  the  earlier  and  simpler 
elemental  conceptions  of  worship  that  admittedly  lie 
behind  the  anthropomorphism  of  Homer,  Helios-Hades, 
Apollo-Paeon,  and  Poseidon  were  near  one  another 
in  Mother  Earth  who,  after  the  primaeval  Chaos,  begins 
the  generation  of  the  gods  according  to  the  poem  called 
the  Begetting  of  the  Gods.2 

At  the  upcoming  of  Phoebus  the  all-luminous  charioteer, 
Double-visaged  stand  the  mountains  in  imperial  mul¬ 
titudes, 

And  with  shadows  dappled  men  sing  to  him,  Flail  O 
Beneficent! 

For  they  shudder  chill,  the  earth-vales,  at  his  clouding, 
shudder  to  black, 

In  the  light  of  him  there  is  music  thro’  the  poplar  and 
the  river-sedge, 

Renovation,  chirp  of  brooks,  hum  of  the  forest — an 
ocean-song. 

Never  pearl  from  ocean-hollows  by  the  diver  exultingly. 
In  his  breathlessness,  above  thrust,  is  as  earth  to  Helios.3 

2  Theog.,  116  f.  3  George  Meredith. 


1  Proclus,  4,  2&2d. 
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The  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion. 

— Merchant  of  Venice. 

Your  vessels  and  your  spells  provide , 

Your  charms  and  every  thing  beside. 

I  am  for  the  air;  this  night  I'll  spend 
Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end: 

Great  business  must  be  wrought  e'er  noon: 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound; 

I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground. 

— Macbeth. 


HERODOTUS  tells1  of  the  Hyperborean  offerings 
sent  from  the  north  to  Delos;  these  are  “sacred 
things  bound  in  a  stalk  of  corn”  and  were  first 
brought  by  two  girls,  whom  the  Delians  call  Hyperoche 
and  Laodike;  for  safety  these  are  accompanied  by  five 
escorts,  men  who  are  called  nep^peeq,  “who  have 
great  honor  in  Delos.”  He  is  interested  in  the  offering 
bound  in  the  stalk  of  corn, — Ipd  IvBsBepiiva  £V  xaXapifl 
-juupajv,  sv  xupwv  xaXapY],  oux,  aveu  xupwv  xaXapiYjg — 
to  which  he  refers  repeatedly,  and  remarks  that  from 
personal  knowledge  he  can  say  that  a  similar  rite  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Thracian  and  the  Paeonian  women  when 
they  sacrifice  to  Artemis  the  Queen,  making  their  offer¬ 
ing  always  with  the  stalk  of  corn,  oux  av£U  xuptov 
xaXdpY]?.  The  stress  laid  on  the  stalk  of  corn  suggests 
the  title  of  Apollo,  which  was  such  a  favorite  name  in 
Thrace  for  their  kings,  Sitalkas. 

1 4>  33- 
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Artemis  the  Queen,  worshipped  in  the  Danubian  region 
and  Thrace,  is  an  aspect  of  the  Moon,  companion  to  the 
Sun,  worshipped  by  Paeonians  and  Thracians,  and  in 
the  invocation  in  the  Root-diggers  of  Sophocles  is  called 
Hekate  Enodia,  “with  the  holy  flame  of  light  as  her 
spear,  which  she  bears  riding  on  high  and  dwelling  on 
earth  at  the  holy  places  where  the  roads  meet.  She  is 
crowned  with  oak  and  with  twining  coils  of  poisonous 
serpents.”  Her  worship  was  of  long  duration  in  the 
northern  lands  as  her  title  Queen  is  found  in  various  in¬ 
scriptions  in  Dacia  and  Moesia,1  dedications  of  Roman 
officials  and  soldiers  under  the  Empire,  to  Diana  Regina. 
The  order  in  several  in  which  Apollo’s  name  occurs  with 
hers  is  very  significant;  i.  e.  Dianae  et  Apolloni.  These 
divinities  of  western  Thrace  appear  not  only  in  the  region 
itself  but  also  on  altars  in  Rome  of  the  equites  singulares , 
for  the  most  part  recruited  from  the  Balkans.  Moreover 
at  the  Antonine  Wall  in  Scotland  Cocceius  Firmus  ded¬ 
icated  four  altars,2  the  second  of  which  is  dedicated 
Dianae  Apolloni. 

If  Artemis  means  “The  Slayer,”  there  is  an  indication 
of  this  in  Homer,3  when  Hera  says  that  Zeus  has  made 
Artemis  a  lion  to  women  and  given  her  to  slay  whom  of 
women  she  will.  She  slays  Laodameia  in  anger4  and 
sometimes  alone5  and  sometimes  with  Apollo6  comes  with 
gentle  weapon  and  brings  painless  death  to  women.  Her 
gold  spindle  (xpujYjXdxaro?)  also  marks  her  as  goddess 
of  women;  maidens  before  marriage  offer  in  the  Arte- 
mision  in  Delos  a  spindle  bound  with  their  hair.  The 
pretty  girl-goddess  of  Homer,  who  sits  on  her  father’s 
lap  and  weeps  because  Hera  has  struck  her  behind  her 
ears  with  her  own  bow,  is  far  away  from  the  dreadful 
goddess  to  whom  women  pray  in  fear,  who  sent  the 

1  C.  I.  L.  Ill,2  6160;  7447,  8023,  11,086;  III,  1003,  7423,  7497. 

2  C.  I.  L.  VII,  mi-1114.  3 II.  21,483-4.  4//.  6,205. 

3  Od.  11,  199.  8  Od.  15,  410  f. 
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coiling  serpents  to  Admetus’  marriage-chamber  because 
he  had  omitted  sacrifice  to  her  at  his  wedding  with  Al- 
kestis,  and  from  her  upon  whose  cruel  altar  in  Patrae 
the  wild  boar,  the  deer  and  fawns,  bear  and  wolf-cubs, 
and  birds  were  heaped  alive  and  burned,  in  Pausanias’ 
time.1  Gods  are  as  men  make  them  and  Artemis  to  whom 
this  toll  of  living  things  was  paid  by  the  barbarous  people 
of  Patrae  in  the  second  century  after  Christ  was  said  by 
Aeschylus  in  the  great  Athenian  time  to  love  the  tender 
young  of  all  the  beasts  and  to  hate  the  killer  of  them. 

The  goddess  of  Pherae,  Hekate,  Brimo,  Artemis,  shows 
the  awful  side  of  the  moon-worship,  which  in  Greece 
chiefly  attached  itself  to  the  name  of  Hekate.  That  name 
must  be  the  feminine  of  Hekatos,  the  epithet  of  Apollo, 
and  equivalent  to  Hekaerge  and  probably  to  Hekabe 
(short  in  the  feminine  form  for  'Ext](3oXo<;).  No  doubt 
that  in  the  savage  and  primitive  time  in  Greece  human 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  gods  who  became  more  civilized 
as  their  worshippers  became  more  civilized,  and  were 
finally  thought  to  have  eyes  too  pure  to  behold  such 
iniquity.  The  sacrifice  of  beasts  continued  throughout 
all  the  centuries  of  Greek  religion,  but  such  a  holocaust 
as  that  which  Pausanias  described  at  Patrae  must  have 
been  rare  even  in  the  worship  of  the  most  primitive  form 
of  Artemis.  In  the  story  of  Admetus  the  king  must  die 
or  someone  must  die  for  him  because  he  has  failed  to 
sacrifice  to  Pheraia. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  prototype  of  Pheraia, 
the  Moon-goddess  of  Pherae,  was  Artemis  Basileia  of 
Paeonia  and  Thrace,  and  though  she  receives  the  agrarian 
offerings  that  are  sent  also  to  Apollo  in  Delos,  she  may 
have  had  the  human  and  animal  sacrifice  that  her  sisters 
Tauropolos  in  the  Crimea  and  Laphria  in  Patrae  de¬ 
manded.  Pausanias  says  that  he  had  seen  little  bear  and 

1  Paus.  7,  18,  8. 
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wolf  cubs  that  rushed  from  the  altar  of  Laphria  at  the 
first  scorching  of  the  flame,  which  were  brought  back  by 
the  priests  and  cast  again  upon  the  fire. 

The  history  of  Hekate  is  a  black  chapter  in  human 
superstition  and  religion.  Her  name  preserves  an  earlier 
meaning  of  “Far,”  seen  also  in  Hekatos,  perhaps  a  short 
form  for  Hekatebolos,  the  Far-Shooter  and  Hekate- 
beletes,  “with  the  weapon  for  far  darting.”  Apollo 
Hekatos  and  Artemis  Hekate  are  the  Sun  and  the  Moon 
who  work  from  afar.  Pausanias  says1  that  he  saw  a 
shrine  of  Artemis  Pheraia  in  Sikyon,  containing  an  old 
wooden  statue  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Pherae 
in  Thessaly.  In  Argos,  too,  was  another  statue  of  the 
same  goddess  honored,  says  Pausanias,  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Athens  and  at  Sikyon,  and  also  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Pherae.2 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  name  of  the  goddess 
Bendis  is  translated  by  ^aatXeta,  queen,  the  title  of 
Artemis  given  by  Herodotus.  The  use  of  the  adjective 
Pheraia  for  the  name  of  the  dread  goddess  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  “Thracian”  reticence  in  withholding  the 
actual  name  of  the  deity.  Even  Zeus  is  sometimes  called 
simply  Olympios  in  the  Iliad  and  Asklepios  is  called 
Trikkaios  by  later  worshippers. 

Practically  all  authorities  agree  in  identifying  the  god¬ 
dess  Pheraia  with  Bendis,  Brimo,  Hekate,  who  is  said  in 
one  account  to  be  her  daughter.  The  passage  describing 
Hekate  in  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  has  many  reminiscences 
of  the  elemental  character  of  that  goddess  which  suggest 
her  connection  with  the  moon.  She  is  the  child  of  the 
Star-Goddess,  Asteria,  and  of  Perses,  the  Titan,  who 
may,  as  Paley  suggests,  represent  the  Sun  and  has  a  name 
derived  from  a  root  that  has  the  meaning  of  brightness 
in  it.  Her  influence  over  the  tides  is  suggested  in  the 

1  2,  2J,  5.  2  2,  10,  7;  2,  23,  5. 
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prayers  offered  to  her  by  those  who  have  their  business 
in  the  waters  of  the  sea.1  She  gives  increase  to  the  flocks 
and  herds  and  Zeus  has  given  her  power  as  Kourotro- 
phos.2  Brimo  is  called  Kourotrophos  by  Apollonius 
Rhodius,3  in  a  passage  in  which  Medea  after  cutting  the 
magic  root  calls  seven  times  upon  Brimo  “rearer  of 
youth,  Brimo,  who  walks  by  night,  of  the  earth-gods, 
mistress  in  the  world  of  shades.”  Aeschylus  in  the 
Suppliants  speaks  of  Artemis  Hekate  who  watches  over 
the  travail  of  women  in  childbirth.  In  the  Xantriae  he 
calls  the  moon  the  child  of  Leto: — “Neither  the  sun’s  ray 
beholds  it  nor  the  starry  face  of  Leto’s  child.” 

aq  outs  xspupc£  TjXtou  xpoaSepxeTca 

out’  duTspwxov  op,pia  xopyjq. 

As  the  other  side  of  Helios  is  Hades  so  the  counterpart 
of  Selene  is  Persephone  in  the  underworld.  In  the 
Phoenissae  Euripides  calls  Hekate  “Mistress,  child  of 
Leto;”  in  the  7o«4  Enodia  is  addressed  as  “Daughter  of 
Demeter,  who  dost  rule  the  haunting  things  which  come 
by  night.”  In  the  Helen 5  Hekate  has  the  title  (poxitpopog 
and  is  entreated  to  send  blessed  visions;  in  the  next  line 
she  is  called  Enodia,  whereas  in  I.  T.  i\  Artemis  is 
(p(j)(?(p6poq  Ozoq. 

It  is  frequently  noted  that  the  first  identification  of 
Artemis  with  the  moon  is  the  passage  already  cited  from 
the  Xantriae  of  Aeschylus,  and  it  is  argued  that  as  Homer 
did  not  know  of  Artemis  as  a  moon-goddess  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  moon-Artemis  is  late.  It  is  not  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Aeschylus  invented  the  complex  Artemis- 
Hekate-Selene,  for  which  the  passages  adduced  give 
evidence.  The  fragment  from  the  “Root-diggers”  of 
Sophocles,  in  which  the  Sun  and  Hekate  are  invoked 
together,  where  Hekate  is  certainly  the  Moon,  and  the 

1  Th.,  440  ff.  2  Ibid.,  444  ft.  3  3,  861.  1 1048.  6  579. 
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passages  just  mentioned  in  the  plays  of  Euripides  show 
that  the  identification  was  familiar  to  the  dramatic 
poets  of  the  fifth  century,  who  are  evidently  writing  of 
religious  conceptions  current  in  their  time.  I  mean  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  we  should  find  in  these  poets  far-fetched 
religious  ideas  and  newly  invented  deities  which  would 
find  no  response  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  audience. 
Homer  has  no  goddess  Selene,  but,  as  I  have  said,  his 
Artemis  who  brings  death  to  women  and  who  is  called 
by  Hera  “a  lion  to  women,”  a  phrase  which  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  referring  to  the  goddess  of  birth-pangs,  has  a 
reminiscence  of  an  elemental  deity  who  is  not  only  Kouro- 
trophos,  but  directly  concerned  with  reproductive  life 
and  with  death.  And  this  surely  is  Hekate,  the  Moon  who 
works  from  far,  Kourotrophos  and  evspoc^  avaacra.  The 
epithet  xpuaTjXdxaToq  used  of  Artemis  in  Homer  prob¬ 
ably  refers  to  her  as  a  goddess  with  the  women’s  emblem, 
the  spindle.  The  maidens  at  Delos  before  their  marriage, 
according  to  Herodotus1  laid  on  the  tomb  of  Hyper¬ 
borean  maidens,  Hyperoche  and  Laodike,  in  the  Artemi- 
sion,  a  spindle,  bound  with  their  hair.  The  spindle  was 
perhaps  carried  in  the  procession  of  Artemis  in  Bithynia. 
This  had  been  inferred  from  an  episode  related  of  the 
life  of  St.  Hypatius.  That  saint  was  ordered  not  to  go 
abroad  in  the  land  for  the  space  of  fifty  days,  during  the 
kalathos  of  the  accursed  Artemis.  Strong  in  his  faith  in 
Christ  he  went  forth  and  met  a  tall  woman,  who  was 
spinning  as  she  walked  and  feeding  swine.  This  has  been 
recognized  by  Usener  and  others2  as  giving  a  picture  of 
the  Thracian  goddess  Artemis-Bendis-Kotys,  for  whom 
a  Bithynian  spring  month,  Bendideios,  was  named, 
together  with  details  of  the  kalathos  procession  in  her 
honor.  I  have  suggested3  that  the  tale  of  the  spinning 

1  4,  34.  s  Rh.  Mus.,  1895,  141  f. 

*  T.  A.  P.  A.  XLIII,  1912,  pp.  73  ff. 
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Paeonian  girl  told  by  Herodotus,  of  which  Macan  writes:1 
“The  passage  suggests  a  picture  .  .  .  Had  the 

subject  been  pictorially  treated?” — had  its  origin  in 
reminiscence  of  such  a  kalathos  procession  in  honor  of  the 
northern  goddess  worshipped  by  Thracians,  Paeonians, 
Phrygians,  Trojans,  Mysians,  and  Bithynians.  The 
sam e.  genre  of  tale  appears  in  Nicolaus2  of  Damascus,  who 
tells  it  of  a  Thracian  woman  from  “Mysia  in  Thrace,” 
who  is  emigrating  with  her  husband  to  Lydia,  and  at¬ 
tracts  the  attention  of  Alyattes,  as  she  passes  the  city 
gate  with  a  jar  of  water  on  her  head,  a  distaff  and  spindle 
in  her  hand,  and  a  horse  just  watered  at  the  spring  fol¬ 
lowing  her.  Both  in  Herodotus  and  in  Nicolaus  the  story 
is  told  a  propos  of  a  European  settlement  in  Asia  Minor 
and  in  Lydia.  Strabo  tells  of  strange  kalathoi  of  Artemis 
at  the  Gygaean  Lake  near  Sardis. 

The  chief  representations  of  Athena  with  kalathos  and 
spindle  are  from  the  Asiatic  coast,  for  instance  on  the 
coins  of  New  Ilium,3  from  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  down 
to  late  imperial  times;  and  Pausanias4  tells  of  her  statue 
at  Erythrae  with  the  polos  on  her  head  and  distaff  in 
either  hand.  The  immense  number  of  spinning  whorls 
found  at  Troy  has  suggested  a  dedicatory  use  of  them  in 
the  early  settlements.6  Gruppe  believes  that  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Athena  as  spinning  goddess  was  extended  under 
the  influence  of  Neith,  the  Egyptian  goddess  of  Sais. 
She  may  rather,  I  think,  have  got  the  attribute  of  the 
spindle  from  the  goddess  of  Troy,  who  whether  she  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Artemis,  or  Leto  (both  of  whom 
are  mentioned  by  Homer  in  Apollo’s  temple  in  Troy), 
or  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  Ida,  was  a  goddess  of  women 
and  akin  to  Artemis  the  Queen,  the  Moon-Goddess  of  the 
Balkans,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Hekate,  Brimo,  Bendis, 
and  Kotys. 

1  Macan  on  Hdt.,  V,  12.  "Frag.  71.  3  H.  von  Fritze,  Troja  und  Ilion  II,  510  ff. 

4  VII,  5,  4.  6  Schliemann,  Troja ,  106,  307. 
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Miss  Harrison  has  pointed  out  in  commenting  on  the 
opening  lines  of  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus  in  which 
the  succession  at  Delphi  is  given — the  first  promantis 
Gaia,  then  Themis,  child  of  Gaia,  and  then  another  child 
of  Chthon,  the  Titan  Phoibe — that  Phoibe  must  have 
been  the  moon.1  She  quotes  Payne2  on  the  primitive 
worship  of  the  moon  as  follows: — “The  worship  of  the 
moon  precedes  that  of  the  sun,  because  a  causation  is 
traced  between  the  lunar  phenomena  and  the  food-supply 
in  an  earlier  stage  than  that  in  which  a  connection  is 
traced  between  the  food-supply  and  the  solar  phenomena 
The  approach  and  duration  of  the  periods 
in  which  the  different  supplies  are  provided  is  measured 
by  the  successive  reappearance  and  gradual  changes  of 
the  moon.  Hence  apparently  the  savage  naturally  re¬ 
gards  the  moon  as  the  cause  of  these  successive  supplies 
of  food.” 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  moon  who  sends 
the  dew  and  marks  out  the  seasons  for  the  flourishing  of 
crops  and  herds  should  be  a  “chthonic”  deity  and  wor¬ 
shipped  with  nephalia.  Artemis  Basileia  was  worshipped, 
it  will  be  remembered,  by  the  Paeonian  and  Thracian 
women  with  offerings  of  holy  things  bound  up  in  a  stalk 
of  corn.  The  complex  of  Earth  and  Moon  worship  gave 
rise  to  many  goddesses,  as  the  well-known  Greek  ten¬ 
dency  was  to  erect  an  epithet  into  a  divinity,  the  origin 
of  which  was  forgotten.  In  the  Prometheus  Bound  that 
hero  speaks  of  his  mother  first  as  Chthon,  next  as  Themis 
and  Gaia,  “one  form  of  many  names.”  Chthon  and  Gaia 
are  not  differentiated,  but  the  poet  makes  Themis  child 
of  Gaia  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  Eumenides.  Examples 
of  this  multiplying  of  the  elemental  deities  have  been 
given  in  the  previous  discussion.  It  is  especially  frequent 
with  sun  and  moon;  the  confusion  about  Hyperion  and 

1  Themis ,  p.  390  f.  2  History  of  the  New  World  called  America ,  I,  p.  493. 
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Helios  is  even  found  in  Homer  and  the  parents  of  Helios 
and  Selene  given  by  Hesiod,  Hyperion  and  Theia,  are 
obviously  epithets  of  their  alleged  children. 

The  name  Phoibe  has  in  it  the  idea  of  purification  as 
well  as  of  brightness  and  is  appropriate  to  the  moon,  which 
was  believed  to  have  a  personal  influence  over  women  at 
the  seasons  of  menstruation  and  child-birth,  when  ritual 
purification  was  necessary.  In  the  Greek  islands  today, 
as  in  the  time  of  Euripides  and  in  centuries  uncounted 
before  his  time,  to  touch  a  woman  in  child-birth  involves 
a  religious  pollution. 

Iphigenia1  is  bitter  enough  about  the  folly  of  these 
religious  taboos — 

“I  hate  the  fine-spun  scruples  of  the  goddess,  who  keeps 
far  from  her  altar  him  who  has  touched  a  murdered  man 
or  laid  a  finger  on  the  dead  or  a  woman  in  her  travail, 
holding  that  man  to  be  polluted,  and  yet  herself  takes 
joy  in  human  sacrifice.” 

The  change  from  Earth-mother  to  Moon-mother  was  a 
natural  concomitant  of  the  association  of  the  phases  of 
the  moon  with  the  reproductive  life  of  women,  and  the 
ill  repute  which  attached  itself  to  women,  the  mysterious 
bearer  of  children,  in  the  primitive  times  which  had  no 
knowledge  of  biological  laws  of  reproduction,  was  shared 
by  the  baleful  moon-goddess,  who  had  her  seasons  of 
helpfulness  and  her  times  of  hurting.  This  fear  of  women 
has  led  to  various  taboos  and  superstitions  which  still 
prevail  among  simple  folk  from  the  Hebrides  to  the 
Greek  Islands  and  of  course  in  greater  degree,  among 
such  tribes  as  the  Todas  and  the  Arruntas.  Hesiod 

1  Eur.,  I.  T.,  11.  380  ff.: 

tt}?  0soG  8d  [xdfi.poiJ.ac  aopfafiaxa, 
tjtcc  (UpoTwv  fj,sv  ■Jjv  tc?  acl^xat  p6vou, 

1)  Y.a\  Xo^elaq  15  vsxpou  GdyU  XeP°‘v> 

(3m[j,<5v  dt-TcedpYsc,  p.uaapbv  fiYoupcdvr), 
aijT^j  Ss  Guafac^  ajSs-coct  ^poTOXTbvots:. 
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has  a  precept  which  was  sadly  misunderstood  by  the 
older  commentators,  in  which  he  forbids  a  man  to  cleanse 
his  skin  in  the  bath  of  a  woman.  This  does  not  mean,  as 
Goettling  thought,  that  women’s  baths  are  warm  and 
effeminating,  nor,  as  Paley  thought,  are  “motives  of 
propriety  the  ground  of  the  precept,”  but  the  precept 
arises  from  the  primitive  fear  of  pollution  from  the 
“bearing”  sex,  which  among  many  tribes  extends  to 
even  the  sight  of  a  woman  or  a  touch  of  her  garment  in 
passing.  That  the  moon-goddess  should  become  the 
goddess  of  child-birth  and  of  women  was  the  natural 
development  and  Farnell’s  argument  that  Artemis  Locheia 
had  more  affinity  with  the  Earth-goddess  than  with  the 
moon  is  fallacious.  In  primitive  tribes  women  count  by 
the  moon  the  months  until  the  birth  of  the  child  and  this 
direct  connection  with  reproductive  life  inevitably  led 
among  the  Greeks  to  the  conception  of  a  lunar  woman- 
goddess.  Eileithuia  is  the  abstraction  of  the  completion 
of  the  time  of  the  mother’s  carrying  the  child  within  her 
and  the  arrival  of  the  time  of  the  birth-pangs.  To  this 
potency  of  the  birth-goddess  as  well  as  to  the  other  powers 
of  this  woman-goddess  the  name  Hekate,  she  who  works 
from  afar,  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  worships  of  Hekate  and  of 
Artemis  should  develop  unevenly  and  that  one  of  them 
should  reach  a  higher  level  of  religious  purity  and  ethical 
meaning  than  the  other.  Two  names  of  the  deity,  unless 
they  are  absolutely  bound  to  the  one  meaning,  as  for 
instance  Gaia  and  Chthon,  which  are  used  without 
differentiation  for  the  Earth-goddess,  will  diverge  and 
emphasize  different  aspects  of  the  deity,  until  in  the 
end  the  identity  is  neglected  and  forgotten.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  primitive  worship  of  Artemis  was  at  all 
more  noble  than  that  of  Hekate,  but  the  tribes  that  wor¬ 
shipped  Artemis  raised  her  conception  to  a  beauty  which 
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contrasts  with  the  baleful  aspects  of  Hekate’s  cult.  It 
savors  of  old-fashioned  theology  and  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  to  write  of  the  “original  taint”  attaching 
to  the  cult  of  Hekate  which  “must  have  been  there  from 
the  beginning  and  could  not  have  come  from  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  her  worship  with  that  of  Artemis  and  Perse¬ 
phone.”1  To  argue  thus  is  to  ignore  the  evolution  of 
religious  conceptions  and  the  moralization  of  deity. 
Gods  “are  as  the  circle  of  their  worshippers”  and  grow 
in  grace  and  spirituality  as  their  worshippers  advance  in 
civilization  and  enlarge  their  intellects.  A  good  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  difference  between  the  worship  of  Artemis  in 
its  higher  forms  and  that  of  Artemis  Hekate  in  its  baser 
aspects  is  found  in  an  editorial  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
of  May  25,  1923,  with  reference  to  a  trial  for  murder  by  a 
British  court  of  an  African  chief  and  six  other  natives  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  for  the  murder  of  a  young  man,  a 
chief’s  son,  whom  they  are  said  to  have  burnt  alive  in 
order  to  induce  an  offended  deity  to  put  an  end  to  a 
punitive  drought.  The  writer  of  the  leading  article  says 
most  truly — “There  is  no  real  break  in  the  procession. 
Central  Africans,  who  kill  a  man  or  woman  in  order  to 
get  rain  to  fall  are,  in  a  quite  direct  and  continuous  line, 
predecessors  of  the  most  advanced  scientific  meteorolo¬ 
gists  of  today.  The  savage  is  making  some  of  the  first 
and  rudest  of  scientific  experiments  .  .  .  One  of 

the  genuine  ‘problems  of  empire,’  in  such  an  empire  as 
ours,  is  to  take  up  a  just  and  intelligent  attitude  toward 
practices  which  among  civilized  peoples  would  now  be 
mere  murder  complicated  with  degenerate  superstition, 
but  which  among  primitive  peoples  are  more  like  the 
unconscious  barbarities  of  a  baby  which  is  only  beginning 
to  feel  its  way  toward  a  proper  relation  with  the  household 
cat.  We  have  to  stop  suttee  and  rain  sacrifices,  wherever 

1  Farnell,  Cults,  II,  p.  505,  518  f. 
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we  go,  but  it  takes  skill  to  stop  them  intelligently — that 
is,  so  that  the  native  mind  is  helped  to  outgrow  its  attach¬ 
ment  to  them,  and  not  merely  led  to  suppose  that  we  are 
a  queer  people  who  do  not  understand  about  widows  or 
rain.” 

The  Hekate  worshippers  who  indulged  in  practices  of 
black  magic  and  the  rites  of  Bendis  and  Brimo,  which 
were  full  of  “indecent”  methods  of  procuring  rain  and 
fertile  fields,  were  also  exercising  the  “science”  which 
was  theirs.  And  it  is  to  misread  the  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  religion  and  of  science  to  believe  in  an  original 
taint  attaching  to  any  one  deity  in  the  primitive  minds 
which  tried  to  compel  or  coax  their  gods  to  give  them  their 
daily  bread  by  methods  which  to  them  were  “sacred.” 
Hekate,  Bendis,  and  Brimo  remained  on  a  low  level 
because  they  were  worshipped  by  Thrako-Phrygian  tribes 
in  the  rude  Danubian  regions,  in  the  Troad,  Paphlagonia, 
Lydia,  Bithynia,  Caria,  Lykia  and  Pamphylia,  while 
the  goddess  who  was  their  sister,  or  rather  one  with  them, 
Artemis  Basileia,  moon-goddess  and  goddess  of  the  fields 
and  flocks  and  of  reproductive  human  life,  as  they  were, 
reached  a  beauty  in  Greek  art  and  literature  only  because 
the  tribes  from  the  north  who  worshipped  her  in  Greece 
themselves  attained  beauty  in  the  intellectual  expression 
of  their  religious  ideas,  in  that  great  fusion  of  races 
which  produced  the  Hellenic  deities  as  we  know  them  from 
Homer’s  time  on. 

Both  Homer  and  Hesiod  measure  their  time  by  the 
moon  in  its  waxing  and  its  waning  and  Hesiod  has  the 
threefold  division  which  is  familiar  from  the  later  calen¬ 
dars  into  piYjv  cord[Ji£VO<;,  p,Y]V  pisawv  and  [iyjv  90tvo)v. 
The  precepts  about  the  days  in  Hesiod1  is  a  statement  of 
the  greatest  value,  showing  the  point  which  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  their  supposed  effect 

1  Works  and  Days ,  765  ff. 
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on  human  affairs  had  reached  in  the  “science”  of  days 
lucky  and  unlucky,  “one  a  mother  and  one  a  stepmother.” 
Pliny  writes  about  the  effect  of  the  moon’s  phases  on 
different  activities  of  men  and  the  superstition  of  today 
preserves  many  of  the  beliefs  that  prevailed  in  the  earliest 
times  in  which  men  began  to  note  the  difference  in  the 
dew  and  other  phenomena  between  bright  moonlight 
nights  and  the  times  of  her  obscuration.  Alkman1  writes 
of  “the  dew  that  is  son  of  moon  and  air  (which)  makes  the 
deergrass  to  grow.” 

The  earliest  passage  in  which  Hekate  is  mentioned  is 
the  well-known  description  in  Hesiod’s  Theogony.2  Here 
the  goddess  is  a  patron  of  the  activities  of  mortals  and  her 
power  and  prerogative  are  in  earth  and  heaven  and  sea. 
She  is  a  descendant  of  Phoibe,  whom  Miss  Harrison  has 
shown  to  be  the  Moon-Goddess,  successor  of  Gaia  at 
Delphi,  and  her  mother  is  the  goddess  of  stars,  a  personi¬ 
fication  of  the  starry  heaven.  Hekate  is  a  double  of  her 
grandmother  Phoibe  and  her  epithet  “only  begotten” 
perhaps  refers  to  the  one  moon  among  the  stars, — “at 
whose  sight  all  the  stars  hide  their  diminished  heads.” 

“The  stars  about  the  lovely  moon  hide  their  bright 
beauty  when  she  at  her  full  floods  the  earth  with  silver 
light.” 

v Acte  peg  piv  apupl  xdXav  aeXdvvav 
atp  dxoxpuxTotuc  cpaevvov  sIBog 
oxxoTa  xM)0ocaa  piaMaxa  Xapxiqa’ 
apyupta  yrjv.3 

Catullus  is  “late”  authority,  but  he  has  interpreted 
this  complex  goddess  “of  many  names”  not  only  as  she 
was  worshipped  in  his  time,  but  in  the  aspects  that  were 
hers  when  Gaia  and  Themis  and  Phoibe  were  worshipped 
as  kourotrophoi  and  givers  of  good  to  men.  The  later 
Artemis  is  greeted  in  the  lovely  verses — 

1  Lyra  Graeca ,  Edmonds,  I.  p.  49,  pp.  84-85. 

3  Lyra  Graeca,  I.  Sappho,  frag.,  3. 


2  Theog.  404  ff. 
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Montium  domina  ut  fores 
Silvarumque  virentium 
Saltuumque  reconditorum 
Amniumque  sonantum. 

But  the  essence  of  the  complex  of  the  Earth-Moon-god- 
dess  is  found  in  the  lines  that  follow: — 

Tu  Lucina  dolentibus 
Juno  dicta  puerperis 
Tu  potens  Trivia  et  notho  es 
Dicta  lumine  Luna. 

Tu  cursu,  Dea,  menstruo 
Metiens  iter  annuum, 

Rustica  agricolae  bonis 
Tecta  frugibus  exples. 

Sis  quocumque  placet  tibi 
Sancta  nomine,  Romulique 
Antiquam,  ut  solita  es,  bona 
Sospites  ope  gentem. 

The  moon  has  two  names,  pirjVY)  and  ae’krjyrj,  one  of 
which  has  been  interpreted  as  The  Measurer  and  the 
other  beyond  a  doubt  is  connected  with  ciTag  and  means 
The  Shining  One.  Phoibe,  Pasiphae,  Hekaerge,  Hekate, 
Aigle,  Antiope,  Agriope,  Argiope,  Koronis — these  are 
some  of  the  epithets  of  the  moon  that,  connoting  different 
aspects  of  her  in  either  a  physical  or  a  psychological  con¬ 
ception,  developed  into  deities  or  heroines.  Three  names 
of  heroines  of  the  north  which  are  the  most  famous  in 
Greek  poetry  have  a  form  and  meaning  that  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  were  originally  epithets  and  ritual  names 
of  deity.  They  are  Eurydice,  Laodameia,  and  Alkestis. 
The  Macedonians  and  Epirotes  had  the  fashion  of  pre- 
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serving  for  their  kings  the  sacred  names  which  suggested 
the  divine  power  of  the  monarchs — Alexandros,  Amynan- 
dros,  etc.  In  the  same  way  the  name  Eurydice  was  a 
favorite  with  Macedonian  queens  and  was  adopted  by 
several  who  had  other  names.  The  word  belongs  like 
Kreousa,  Eurykreousa,  Medusa,  etc.,  to  the  same  domain 
as  the  title  Basileia ,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  translation 
of  Bendis.  Miss  Harrison  calls  the  Eurydice  myth  “a 
piece  of  theology,”  which  she  says  is  taken  over  from 
Dionysus  and  the  “anodos”  of  Semele.  In  what  appears 
to  be  the  first  version  of  the  tale  Orpheus  brings  up,  per¬ 
haps  successfully,  Agriope  or  Argiope,  whose  names  are 
moon-epithets  like  that  of  Antiope,  who,  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century,  is  mentioned  as  wife  of  Helios.  Antiope 
is  “a  highly  suitable  appellation  for  the  full  moon  which 
at  its  rising  exactly  faces  the  sun.”1  The  name  Orpheus 
has  its  most  obvious  connection  with  o  pqpvrj,  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  it  may,  like  Hades,  denote  the  dark  side  or 
absence  of  Helios.  If  the  first  wife  of  Orpheus,  Agriope 
or  Argiope,  was  a  moon-epithet  developed  into  a  heroine, 
as  seems  probable  from  the  form  of  her  name,  it  is  likely 
that  the  name  Eurydice  is  of  the  same  type,  that  is,  the 
name  of  a  deity  such  as  Gaia  or  Selene,  whose  name  and 
personality  retreat  as  the  myths  are  gradually  evolved 
from  falsely  interpreted  natural  phenomena,  or  from 
ritual,  and  the  leading  parts  in  the  story  are  taken  by  the 
new  gods  who  were  at  first  only  aspects  of  the  old.  Now 
Agriope  or  Argiope  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  a 
moon-epithet,  but  with  Eurydice  there  is  the  likelihood 
of  contamination  with  the  Persephone  myth.  Persephone 
apparently  means  Slayer  in  Brightness  and  suggests  the 
function  of  Artemis  who  slays  with  gentle  weapons.  The 
name  Persephone  was  one  men  feared  to  utter,  according 
to  Plato.2  As  Hades  is  “the  dark  side  of  Helios”  so 

1  Cook,  Zeus ,  p.  738.  2  Crat.,  404,  4,  D. 
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Persephone  is  the  counterpart  in  the  world  of  shadows  to 
Selene  in  the  heaven  and  Hekate-Enodia  is  the  concep¬ 
tion  that  links  the  queen  of  Hades  with  the  bride  of  Helios. 
This  is  beyond  question  true  for  the  poets  of  the  fifth 
century,  as  the  passages  already  quoted  from  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  show,  and  it  is  not  likely, 
as  I  have  said,  that  these  poets  devised  the  correlation; 
rather,  reflecting  deep-lying  religious  ideas,  they  give  us 
glimpses  of  conceptions  that  go  far  back  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  though  these  conceptions  appear  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  only  now  and  again  in  some  ritual  epithet, 
or  phrase  that  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
Homeric  picture  of  the  deity  in  question.  Some  titles, 
perhaps  misunderstood  or  only  vaguely  comprehended 
by  the  bards,  betray  conceptions  that  are  habitually  dis¬ 
regarded  in  the  picture  of  the  gods  of  Olympus  which 
Homer  gives;  for  example  the  epithets  of  Hermes, 
BtaxTopo?  dpysupovTY]?. 

Gaia,  Themis,  Phoibe — Earth,  Law,  and  the  Measuring 
One  in  the  heavens,  Mene,  who  also  like  her  brother  or 
lover  the  Sun  purifies,  and  is  holy  Phoibe  to  match  his 
Phoibos — this  is  the  complex  that  was  worshipped  as 
Artemis  Basileia  in  Thrace  and  Paeonia  and  as  Pheraia- 
Hekate  in  Thessaly. 

Alkestis  also  has  a  name  of  power  from  the  apotropaic 
verb  aXaXxsiV  and  must  have  been  worshipped  at  Pherae, 
as  Professor  Thomson  notes  in  his  chapter  in  The  Greek 
Tradition  on  “Alkestis  and  her  Hero.”  The  passage 
which  he  quotes  from  the  play  of  Euripides  points  to  a 
moon-worship : 

“Minstrels  many  shall  praise  thy  name 
With  lyre  full-strung  and  with  voices  lyreless, 

When  Mid-Moon  riseth,  an  orbed  flame 
And  from  dusk  to  dawning  the  dance  is  tireless. 
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And  Carnos  cometh  to  Sparta’s  call, 

And  Athens  shineth  in  festival; 

For  thy  death  is  a  song  and  a  fullness  of  fame, 

Till  the  heart  of  the  singer  is  left  desireless.” 

I  also  quote  what  Professor  Thomson  says  of  the  Tomb 
of  Alkestis  and  the  worship  there: — 

“That  it  (i.  e.  the  tomb)  existed  in  Euripides’  time  and 
was  regarded  as  a  holy  monument,  is  implied  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  of  the  chorus — 

‘Let  not  the  earth  that  lies  upon  her 
Be  deemed  a  grave-mound  of  the  dead. 

Let  honour,  as  the  gods  have  honour 
Be  hers,  till  men  shall  bow  the  head. 

And  strangers  climbing  from  the  city 
Her  slanting  path,  shall  muse  and  say: 

“This  woman  died  to  save  her  lover 
And  liveth  blest,  the  stars  above  her. 

Hail,  Holy  One,  and  grant  thy  pity!” 

So  pass  the  wondering  words  away.’ 

‘Now  is  she  a  blessed  spirit’  or  Daemon;  surely  that 
is  clear  enough.  She  must  have  been  worshipped.  That 
her  cult  was  connected  with  the  great  prehistoric  tomb  on 
the  road  to  Larissa  is  certain  both  from  the  nature  of  her 
legend  (a  death  and  resurrection  myth)  and  from  what 
Euripides  says.” 

Professor  Thomson  discusses  the  bridegroom  of 
Alkestis  as  an  aspect  of  the  “Unsubdued”  god  of  the 
dead.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  names  of  the  God 
Invisible  in  the  chapter  which  discusses  Helios  Hades  and 
Poseidon  Hades.  Following  the  suggestion  with  regard  to 
Alkestis,  the  Powerful  One,  made  in  the  essay  from  which 
I  have  been  quoting,  I  would  ascribe  the  stories  of  death 
and  resurrection  in  which  the  theme  is  the  parting  of 
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husband  and  wife,  followed  by  a  partial  or  complete 
restoration  of  the  one  who  has  died,  to  an  old  and  widely 
spread  conception  of  the  union  and  parting  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Moon.  Proclus  says1  that  the  Athenians  chose 
the  time  of  the  new  moon  for  the  celebration  of  marriage 
and  the  celebration  of  the  “theogamia,”  as  they  con¬ 
sidered  that  this  was  the  time  when  the  “Moon  was  going 
to  her  marriage  with  the  Sun.”  “The  Moon  herself,” 
Plutarch  says,  “revolves  in  love  of  the  Sun  and  desiring 
ever  to  wed  with  him.”  To  the  union  of  the  heavenly 
bride  and  bridegroom  Frazer  ascribes  the  founding  of  the 
Olympic  games  and  Cornford  adds  much  in  further  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Themis.  In  the  Suppliants 
the  auvoSoq  of  sun  and  moon  is  given  as  good  omen  for 
the  marriage  of  Evadne.2 

In  a  Roumanian  folk-song  there  is  preserved  the  myth 
of  the  love  and  longing  of  the  Sun  for  his  sister  and  their 
parting : — ■ 

“Helen  of  the  long  gold  hair 
And  thou  Sun  so  shining  fair. 

Thou  who  from  all  sin  art  pure, 

Sun  and  Moon,  ye  are  condemned 
While  my  heavens  shall  endure, 

Till  eternity  shall  end, 

To  seek  each  other  through  the  skies, 
Following  with  yearning  eyes, 

Never  having  power  to  meet 
On  the  high  celestial  street, 

Only  following  endlessly, 

Lifted  over  land  and  sea, 

Wandering  heaven  day  and  night, 

Filling  all  the  world  with  light.”3 

1  On  Hesiod ,  Works  and  Bays,  5,  280. 

2  Suppliants,  990  ff. 

3  Jewett,  Folk  Ballads  of  Southern  Europe,  29. 
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It  is  the  Christian  Lord  God  who  in  this  song  condemns 
the  Sun  and  Moon  to  pine  forever,  but  the  myth  of  it  has 
a  long  descent  and  its  source  is  in  the  ancient  Balkan  and 
Hellenic  belief  in  the  relations,  first  fraternal  and  after¬ 
ward  nuptial,  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon. 

Another  song1  from  the  Balkans  preserves  the  marriage 
myth : — 

“You  see  I  know  all  the  white  moon’s  dark  secrets. 

It  is  she  herself  that  kills  the  Sun 

And  on  the  sky  her  knife  is  bloody 

But  the  sun  rises  from  his  tomb 

And  every  night  she  has  to  kill  again. 

But  the  sun  rises  every  morning  from  his  red  tomb, 

Now  truly  I  have  heard  a  strange  thing,  my  fair  husband. 

The  moon  still  loves  the  sun  and  they  are  wedded. 

They  have  a  marriage  ring — 

It  is  made  of  the  gold  of  the  sun  and  the  silver  of  the 
moon 

Exactly  like  our  own!” 

Laodameia  also,  who  uses  magic  arts  to  bring  her 
husband  back  for  a  brief  space,  according  to  the  version 
of  the  tale  used  by  Euripides,  has  a  myth  which  developed 
under  the  same  influence  of  belief  and  ritual  as  those  of 
Eurydice  and  Alkestis.  Her  husband,  Protesilaos,  was  a 
fertility-daemon  worshipped  at  Phylake  and  her  name  is 
one  of  the  potent  appellations  which  in  the  first  instance 
belong  to  deity.  Romance  develops  from  ritual,  but  by 
slow  degrees;  in  Homer  the  only  one  of  the  three  tales 
which  is  mentioned  is  that  of  Laodameia,  and  her  recovery 
of  her  husband  for  a  brief  space  is  either  ignored  or  un¬ 
known  to  the  poet.  Protesilaos  is  the  first  of  the  Greeks 
to  be  slain,  as  he  leaps  ashore,  and  his  slayer  is  a  Dar- 

1  Ibid.,  171-172. 
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danian.  He  leaves  his  house  “half-complete,”  TjjjUTeXTfjq. 
Laodameia  in  Euripides’  play  “Protesilaos”  makes  use 
of  a  wooden  or  waxen  image  of  her  husband  to  bring  him 
back  to  life.  Such  sympathetic  magic  is  employed  by 
Simaetha  in  the  Theocritean  idyll  in  her  attempt  to  bring 
her  lover  back  to  her  and  she  prays  all  the  while  to  the 
moon  to  aid  her. 

Earth  is  fertilized  by  Sky,  we  read  in  Hesiod,  but  it  is 
the  Sun  and  Moon  who  preside  over  human  marriages, 
whose  worship  gives  rise  to  stories  of  love  and  parting. 
No  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  ascribe  all  early  Greek 
romance  to  this  origin.  Hector  and  Andromache  are 
husband  and  wife  with  no  penumbra  of  ritual  or  religion 
about  their  beautiful  humanity,  but  Eurydice,  Alkestis, 
and  Laodameia1  have  not  wholly  detached  themselves 
from  the  theology  out  of  which  they  grew.  Hermes  of  the 
Earth,  whose  worship  was  strong  in  Thessaly  and  at 
Pherae,  appears  on  the  slab  on  which  the  parting  of 
Eurydice  and  Orpheus  is  depicted;  Herakles  the  Sun- 
God  restores  Alkestis  to  Admetus;  and  Laodameia  her¬ 
self  is  potent  to  prevail  with  the  gods  of  the  lower  world 
to  restore  Protesilaos.  The  anagoge  motif  is  evidently 
an  outgrowth  of  religion,  but  when  Hector  falls,  there  is 
no  thought  in  Homer  of  bringing  him  back  to  Andro¬ 
mache.  Sun  and  Moon  worship  of  the  Balkan  and  Thes¬ 
salian  type  is  unknown  to  Homer,  who,  in  the  Iliad  at 
least,  has  only  a  trace  of  such  religion  as  traffics  with  the 
dead,  as  at  Pherae. 

These  tales,  though  elaborated  by  poets  in  an  age  later 
than  Homer’s  by  centuries,  contain  elements  that  belong 
to  an  older  stratum  of  religion  than  the  anthropomorphism 
that  prevails  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey;  one  that 
lingers  in  the  Greek  consciousness  always  and  comes  to 

■“Moon  elements  are  found  in  nearly  all  goddesses  and  many  heroines;  in  Athena, 
Artemis,  Hekate,  Persephone,  Bendis;  in  Antiope,  Europa,  Pasiphae,  Auge,  and  a 
host  of  others.”  Harrison,  Themis,  p.  392,  n.  2. 
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light  in  art  and  literature  of  the  later  Hellenic  centuries. 
The  worship  of  Artemis  the  Queen,  Earth-goddess  and 
Moon-goddess,  Gaia  and  Phoibe,  was  softened  into  the 
girl  huntress,  leader  of  the  nymphs  and  most  beautiful  of 
them,  who  in  Homer  is  devoid  of  the  terrors  that  are 
attached  to  the  forms  of  her  that  were  called  Bendis  and 
Hekate.  From  other  of  her  names  were  developed  the 
romantic  heroines  Alkestis,  Laodameia,  and  Eurydice. 
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LETO 

“  The  moon  walks  on  the  leaves  and  walks  so  lightly 
That  not  one  leaf  is  stirred. 

The  stars  are  dead  because  the  moon  has  killed  them , 

And  yet  she  smiles ,  the  murderous  moon." 

— Roumanian  Folk-Song. 

“  The  stars  about  the  lovely  moon  hide  their  bright 
beauty  when  she  at  the  full  floods  the  earth  with  silver 
light r 

— Sappho. 

THIS  goddess,  “mild  to  men  and  to  immortals, 
ever  sweet  and  kind,”1  is  in  the  Iliad  an  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  Trojans,  who  are  so  beloved  by  her 
son  Apollo.  She  is  the  mother  of  Artemis  and  her  activity 
in  the  poem  is  always  concerned  with  her  daughter.  She 
and  Artemis  together  heal  the  wound  of  Aeneas  in  the 
Trojan  temple  of  Apollo;  she  gathers  up  the  bow  and 
arrows  of  her  daughter  after  the  girl  has  been  sent  reeling 
from  the  contest  with  Hera  by  the  blows  struck  at  her 
by  that  goddess  in  the  Battle  of  the  Gods  in  the  twenty- 
first  book.  Hermes,  courteous  and  witty,  allows  Leto 
who  has  been  appointed  as  his  opponent,  to  leave  the 
fight  without  contesting  it.  He  utters  a  charming  bon 
mot  about  the  fighting  power  of  wives  of  Zeus,  and  the 
bad  policy  of  exchanging  blows  with  them,  evidently 
alluding  to  the  violence  with  which  Hera  has  just  at¬ 
tacked  the  “kore”  of  Leto.  Then  Leto  follows  Artemis 
to  heaven,  where  the  daughter  in  the  presence  of  the 
silent  wife,  with  tears  and  sitting  on  her  father’s  lap,  tells 


1  Theogony,  415. 
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him  of  the  beating  that  she  has  received  from  his  chief 
wife.  In  the  fifth  book,  which  has  so  many  points  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first,  another  wife 
of  Zeus,  Dione,  still  more  shadowy  in  the  Iliad  than 
Leto,  comforts  her  “kore,”  Aphrodite,  asking  the  same 
questions  about  her  suffering  that  Zeus  in  the  later  book 
asks  of  the  “kore”  of  Leto. 

These  two  pairs  of  mother  and  daughter  are  examples 
of  the  two-fold  form  of  the  goddess-mother.  Dione  and 
Leto  both  belong  to  the  Earth-mother-complex;  and 
their  tenderness  to  their  respective  “korai”  is  the  same 
as  that  love  of  the  mother  for  the  daughter  that  became 
the  heart  of  the  conception  of  the  Earth-goddess,  Gaia 
or  Chthon,  in  the  form  of  Demeter.  Themis  was  a 
daughter  of  Gaia  and  Phoibe  is  called  a  daughter  of 
Chthon.  This  daughter  of  Earth,  Phoibe,  has  been 
recognized  by  Miss  Harrison  as  the  Moon.1  Her  daugh¬ 
ter  Leto’s  son,  Apollo,  received  from  his  mother’s  mother 
the  oracular  seat  as  his  birth  gift  and  has  also  her  name. 

The  name  of  Leto  deserves  careful  consideration.  It 
has  been  recognized  of  late  as  a  short,  caressing  form  of 
a  longer  name,  but  the  fact  that  that  longer  name  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Latin  form  Latona,  has,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  escaped  notice.  The  prevailing  view  is  that  taken 
by  Lindsay2  and  Kretschmer3 — that  Latona  is  a  form 
lengthened  by  the  Italians  from  the  Doric  form  Aaxo). 
The  forms  Aaxcb  and  Ayjtq  are  both,  however,  short¬ 
ened  forms,  hypocoristica.  In  the  case  of  the  similar 
form  Dione  the  characteristically  North  Greek  ending 
of  her  name  and  of  her  seat  of  worship,  AtoBwvr),  has 
been  discussed  by  A.  B.  Cook.4  Moreover,  Crusius, 
Kretschmer,  and  recently  Arkwright  have  written  about 
the  Thracian,  Phrygian  and  Illyrian  affiliations  of  the 
names  in  -covy]  and  -tov.  Such  names  are  exceedingly 

1  Themis,  386-87.  2  Latin  Language,  p.  349.  *  Emleitung,  256.  «  C.  R.,  1903,  p.  179. 
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frequent  in  Illyrian;  Kretschmer  instances  Scardona, 
Narona,  Avlona,  Aenona,  Blandona,  Pronona,  Flanona, 
Aulona.  Dodona  he  counts  as  Greek,  but  says  that  the 
further  back  we  penetrate  into  the  dim  past,  the  less 
sharp  we  find  the  distinction  between  the  tribes.  So 
whether  Dodona  be  counted  as  Illyrian  or  as  Greek,  it  is 
clear  that  the  form  AwBw,  quoted  from  Simmias  of 
Rhodes  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  is  a  caressing  form  of 
AwBcovy). 

It  lies  near,  then,  to  trace  the  short  form  of  the  name 
of  the  goddess,  so  closely  related  to  Dione,  and  like 
Dione,  already  in  Homer,  fading  before  the  glory  of  her 
“kore,”  to  a  similar  form,  which  actually  exists  in  the 
Latin,  and  to  regard  the  name  of  the  goddess  Latona-Leto 
as  an  Illyrian  or  North  Greek  formation.  In  favor  of  this 
is  the  close  relation  between  Dione  and  Leto  in  genealogy 
and  the  fact  that  both  represent  an  aspect  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  mothers,  Dione  of  Gaia,  and  Leto  of  Phoibe.  The 
Etymologicum  Magnum  says  that  Dione  is  the  same  as 
the  earth  and  derives  her  name  from  §ta(vsa6at,  in  the 
sense  of  the  earth  drenched  by  rains.  Dione  was  a 
“wet,”  if  not  a  water-goddess  and  the  Zeus  worshipped 
with  her  at  Dodona  was  also  probably  a  god  of  wetness, 
vdi'oq1.  Whether  Dione  has  her  name  directly  from  the 
root  seen  in  forms  of  her  husband’s  name,  or  from  the 
same  root  independently,  she  is  of  the  sky  as  well  as  of 
the  earth,  and  Phoibe,  the  bright  aspect  of  the  moon,  has 
a  function  as  giver  of  dews  that  brings  her  into  the  com¬ 
plex  of  fertility  goddesses.  Her  daughter  Leto  is  called 
black-robed  by  Hesiod  and  if  this  is  a  significant  epithet 
it  refers  either  to  the  obscuration  of  Phoibe — - 

“si  certo  tempore  luna 
gignitur  et  certo  deletur  tempore  rursus — ” 

1  Soph.,/rsj.  417,  Nauck;  458,  Pearson  ( cf .  note  on  meaning). 

AcoSuvi  vseftov  ZeCi;  6  vdito?  Ppgtcov.  Cf.  Tarn,  op.  cit.,  176. 
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or  to  the  black  birth-pangs.1  The  name  Leto  may  come, 
as  many  have  thought,  from  the  verb  lateo ,  XavOavo), 
or  it  may  be  from  that  root  seen  in  ide)  leo  and  letum. 
In  any  case  the  name  is  significant  of  the  darkness  of  the 
obscured  moon  and  symbolically  of  the  black  pain  suffered 
by  a  woman  to  whom  Eileithuia,  her  hour,  has  come. 

fix;  B’  ot’  av  fi)B(vouaav  ex T)  yuvacxa, 

Bpipiu,  to  T£  7C polecat  ptoyoaToxot  EiXet0utai, 

"HpT]<;  Quyaaepec;  xixpaq  fi)Biva<;  e%ouaai,2 

• 

The  primitive  woman  believes  that  the  moon  works 
in  her  body  and  reckons  by  the  moon  the  coming  of  her 
travail.  The  goddess  Leto  has  a  caressing  name  of  the 
type  used  to  propitiate  deities  who  are  stern  and  austere, 
as  well  as  for  invoking  a  deity  of  healing.  So  we  have 
Loxo,  a  birth-goddess,  Eleutho,  Io,  Akeso,  and  others 
of  this  kind.  The  epithets  of  Leto,  ^xioq  and  peiMxtoq, 
also  suggest  studied  propitiation  of  a  feared  deity;  as, 
e.g.,  night,  the  time  of  darkness,  is  called  eucppoVY],  to 
avert  its  terrors,  and  as  the  goddess  who  is  the  personi¬ 
fication  of  the  birth-pangs  is  called  euxoMvY)  as  a  charm 
against  her  evil  pains.3 

Preller  and  Robert4  speak  of  the  receding  of  the  cult 
of  Leto  in  Boeotia  before  that  of  Hera.  The  story  that 
Leto  came  from  the  Hyperboreans  probably  mirrors  the 
northern  origin  of  the  cult  and  its  coming  to  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  town  of  Lete  in  Macedonia,  whose 
coins6  show  a  great  survival  of  fertility-magic  in  their 
“obscene”  types,  had  a  shrine  of  Leto,  from  which 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  says  their  town  was  named.  The 
connection  of  the  name  of  the  town  with  that  of  the 
goddess  remains  obscure. 

1  Lucr.,  5,  748.  Cf.  fisXo civdcov  —  68uvct(ov,  Iliad  4,  117* 

2 II.  11,  270  ff.  8  Cf.  Baur,  Eileithyia,  p.  87. 

4  Robert,  Griech.  Heldensage  (1920),  p.  185. 

8  Head,  Hist.  Nutn.,  pp.  197-8. 
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Poulsen1  has  recently  revived  the  suggestion  of  Wila- 
mowitz2  that  Leto  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Lykian  word 
“Lada,”  signifying  woman.  This  derivation  ignores 
the  fact  that  Leto  is  of  the  caressing  type,  as  Wernicke 
and  Preller  have  recognized  it  to  be,  and  further  it  is 
psychologically  unlikely  that  a  goddess  who  belongs  to 
the  complex  of  the  fructifying  earth  and  measuring  moon, 
that  governs  in  the  primitive  thought  the  rhythm  of  the 
woman’s  life,  should  be  called  originally  simply  “Woman.” 
The  point  in  favor  of  the  Lykian  origin  for  the  name  Leto 
made  by  Poulsen,  that  the  matronymic  Letoides3  is  some¬ 
times  used  for  Apollo  in  accordance  with  the  matriarchal 
system  of  Lykia,  is  answered  by  a  consideration  of  Miss 
Harrison’s  page  about  the  succession  at  Delphi,  which 
derives  from  Gaia  and  in  the  female  line,  through  Phoibe 
and  Leto.  Leto  is  an  important  link  in  that  chain — Earth, 
Bright  Moon,  Dark  Moon,  Sun. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  aspects  of  Leto  and  Artemis 
are,  as  women-goddesses,  “hypostases”  or  projections 
of  the  labor-pangs,  whose  coming  is  measured  by  the 
Moon,  who  in  her  darker  aspect  as  slayer  has  sent  the 
anguished  hour  to  women.  So  Leto  is  kourotrophos, 
as  all  the  earth-moon  goddesses  are,  and  is  invoked  to 
give  fine  children. 

Acmi)  piv  Bocy],  Accrd)  y.o  1190x96909  up,puv 
euTExvlav,  Kuxpcq  Be,  0sa  Kuxpcq  laov  Ipaafiai.4 

And  Artemis,  even  in  Heaven,  is  “a  lion  to  women.” 

Other  epithets  and  names  of  this  woman-goddess  made 
a  proliferation  of  kindred  deities,  such  as  Hekate,  Eilei- 
thuia,  Bendis,  Pheraia.  Alike  in  their  origin  they  fared 
according  to  the  development  which  artists  and  poets 
gave  or  withheld;  so  we  find  one  great  in  cult  which  has 

1  Delphi,  p.  2.  2  Hermes  (1903),  p.  J95. 

8  For  matronymics  in  the  poems  of  Hesiod  and  in  Locris,  see  Oldfather,  Philological 
Quarterly,  1924,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  7,  8. 

4  Theoc.  18  ,  50  f. 
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few  noble  representations  in  art  or  song,  and  another, 
such  as  Artemis,  the  greatest  finally  of  them,  becoming 
a  figure  which  is  remote  from  the  conception  from  which 
she  sprang.  An  examination  of  cult  and  worship  reveals 
the  old  Earth-Moon-Goddess  behind  them  all. 

Leto  becomes  the  mother  of  Apollo,  as  Dione  becomes 
the  mother  of  Aphrodite,  and  Demeter  the  mother  of  Per¬ 
sephone.  The  Sun  and  the  Moon  are  sometimes  brother 
and  sister,  sometimes  husband  and  wife.  A  far-off  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  myths  made  the  moon 
aspect,  Leto,  the  mother  of  the  shining  and  purifying 
Sun,  Phoibos  Apollo,  grandson  of  Earth’s  daughter, 
Phoibe.  Thus  Apollo  was  descended  from  both  the 
bright  and  the  dark  moon. 

Equatorial  French  Africa — among  many  other  places — 
still  cherishes  the  primitive  ideas  about  a  relation  between 
the  sun  and  the  moon  analogous  to  those  from  which  the 
sun  and  moon  worship  among  the  Greeks  developed, 
the  final  form  of  which  were  the  myths  of  Apollo  and 
Artemis  and  Leto. 

“And  .  .  .  Ipeu’s  power  is  greater  than  Lolo’s 

and  although  she  compels  him  to  flee  when 
evening  comes,  .  .  .  she  hides  from  him  when  he 

is  burning  the  plain.”1 

1  Batouala,  by  R.  Maran  (1923). 
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“  Munere  sic  niveo  lanae ,  si  credere  dignum  est, 

Pan,  deus  Arcadiae,  captam  te,  Luna,  fefellit.” 

AMONG  the  Todas1  the  three  emblems  of  woman- 
/—\  hood  are  the  pounder,  the  sieve,  and  the  sweeper: 
”*■  emblems  so  potent  that  the  taboo  upon  the  hut 
containing  a  woman,  into  which  an  unclean  person  may 
not  enter,  may  be  removed  by  taking  these  objects  from 
the  dwelling.  The  woman-symbol  among  the  Greeks  and 
early  Italians  was  the  spindle,  which  appears  as  an  attri¬ 
bute  of  female  deity  on  coins  and  statues.  Maidens  offered 
in  the  Artemision  at  Delos  a  spindle  wound  with  their 
hair  at  the  tomb  of  the  messengers  who  brought  the 
cereal  offerings  from  the  Hyperboreans.  These  mes¬ 
sengers,  Laodike,  Hyperoche,  Opis,  Loxo,  and  Hekaerge, 
have  names  that  are  all  cult  titles  of  the  Moon-Artemis, 
goddess  of  child-birth,  and  the  spindle  w?as  an  offering  at 
wedding.  The  magic  power  which  was  early  ascribed  to 
the  reproductive  sex  was  transferred  to  her  characteristic 
implement  and  to  the  flocks  of  wool  used  for  spinning, 
which  had,  Pliny  says,  a  religious  value — “religiosam 
auctoritatem.”2  The  power  of  the  spindle  over  agriculture 
led  the  rural  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  pass  a  law  forbidding 
women  as  they  walked  along  the  roads  between  farms  to 
turn  their  spindles  in  their  hands,  or  to  carry  spindles 
uncovered,  since  it  was  believed  that  the  instrument  was 
inimical  to  the  crops,  especially  to  the  corn.  Mannhardt 
gives  examples  of  ceremonies  in  the  reproductive  magic  of 

1  Marett,  Anthropology ,  p.  219.  2  N.H.,  29,  30. 
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vegetation  celebrated  in  the  Frankenwald  and  other 
places  in  Germany,  which  ascribe  potency  to  spinning — 
for  example  three  handfuls  of  flax  are  left  on  the  fields 
for  the  “Holzweibel,”  and  wool  is  taken  to  the  fields  for 
the  “Hollen”  to  spin. 

It  is  to  this  stratum  of  ideas  that  I  have  assigned1  the 
Macedonian  Klodones  and  Mimallones,  whose  names 
had  been  unexplained.  To  them  I  would  now  add  the 
Xantriae,  who  give  a  name  to  a  play  by  Aeschylus,  and 
the  Lenae.  All  of  these  are  Dionysiac  ministrants.  For 
the  Klodones  the  chief  authorities  are  Polyaenus  and 
Plutarch,  the  former  of  whom  tells2  of  Argaios,  king  of 
Macedon,  who,  when  outnumbered  by  the  invading 
Taulantii  under  their  king  Galauros,  commanded  the 
“maidens  of  the  Macedonians”  to  manifest  themselves 
(Ixtqjavfjvai)  from  the  mountain  of  Ereboeia.  They 
appeared  (8XS9dvY)aav)  in  numbers  and  descended  from 
the  height,  maidens  swinging  their  thyrsi  instead  of 
spears  and  hiding  their  faces  with  garlands.  When  they 
had  routed  the  enemy  and  Argaios  had  won  a  victory 
without  striking  a  blow,  that  king  in  thankfulness  set  up 
an  altar  to  Dionysus  Pseudanor  and  changed  the  name 
of  the  maidens  from  the  hills  to  Mimallones  instead  of 
their  former  title,  Klodones,  because  they  had  imitated 
the  valor  of  men:  Std  rrjv  pdpnqaiv  tmv  avBpwv.  This 
derivation  is  obviously  worthless.  It  is  clear,  I  think, 
that  the  word  Klodones  is  derived  from  x\g)0g),  to  spin, 
and  that  is  the  same  word  as  the  Homeric  xX(i>0£g,  the 
Spinners,  who  spin  the  thread  of  fate  for  a  man,  when  he 
is  born. 

tce(<tei rat  aaaa  ol  alaa  xocra  xXwOeq  xs  ^apsTou 

ysivopivti)  VYjaavxo  Mvw,  oxs  puv  xexs  pnqx-iqp.3 

Klodones  shows  the  Macedonian  substitution  of  the 
middle  mute  for  the  aspirate  and  the  northern  tendency 

1  C.R.,  1913,  pp.  191-92.  2  Strut.,  4,  1.  2  Od.  7,  197. 
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to  use  the  ending  -tov,  but  the  root  is  the  same  as  that 
seen  in  xXfi)0£<;,  and  the  personification  of  the  female 
symbolic  act  is  evident  in  both  words.  In  Hesiod  but 
one  Fate  is  named  the  Spinner  and  two  others,  the  Allot¬ 
ter  and  the  Inexorable,  are  added: — 

KXg)0o)  xs  Ad^eatv  xe  xac  "Axpoxov,  arcs  ^pototct 
yscvopEvocac  BtBouaiv  sxstv  dyaOov  te  xaxov  xs,1 

The  other  name  for  these  followers  of  Dionysus,  Mimal- 
lones,  comes  from  paXXoq,  a  flock  of  wool.  This  deriva¬ 
tion  was  suggested  by  Tiimpel,  but  wrongly  interpreted 
by  him;  he  thought  [LaXkoq  meant  the  long  hair  of  the 
Maenads.  The  passage  on  which  he  relies  for  this  mean¬ 
ing  is  one  in  the  Bacchants,  in  which  the  roe-skins  covered 
with  tufts  of  wool  are  the  garb  of  the  throng  of  women-wor- 
shippers,  who  have  come  from  their  spinning  and  are  led 
by  Bacchus  from  hill  to  hill. 

crnxxtbv  x’  svBuxa  vs^pcBwv 
CTE<pST£  XEUXOXpCXWV  7cXo/,d[JL(i)V 
paXXoTip.  apupi  Bs  vdp07]xa<;  u^ptaxac; 

6<tcoO<t0.’  auxcxa  yd  xaaa  xopsuas:.2 

Tumpel’s  explanation  of  [KQ'Xkoq  in  this  passage  as 
xsxupsvac  xdq  xp ix<xq  is  clearly  impossible.  The  word 
CXE(P£XS,  adorn  or  crown,  is  not  the  word  for  loosing  of 
hair,  and  another  fatal  objection  is  the  color  Xsuxoq. 
The  epithet  Xsuxoq  is  never  used  to  describe  human 
hair;  it  describes  shining  white  skin  and  the  fleece  of 
sheep,3  e.g.  in  Iliad  III,  103 — 

o’iuexe  B’  apv’,  sxspov  Xeuxov,  sxspTfjv  Be  psXatvav. 

And  horses  are  frequently  Xsuxoc.  The  word  xXoxapuov 
has  caused  discussion  and  a  plausible  emendation  by 
Reiske  is  xoxaBtov,  which  means  the  sheared  wool.  The 

1  Theog.,  218  ff.,  908  f.  !  Eur.  Bacch.  hi  ff. 

3  Of-  Strabo,  p.  784:  Ttpoparo:  ).£ux.6Tptxa. 
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word  ptaXXo<;  is  employed  by  Aeschylus  in  the  sense  of 
the  ritual  tuft  of  wool  in  the  Eumenides :x 

e^ovx’  zkaiaq  6’  u<JkY£WY]tov  xAaBov, 

Xrjvst  pLsytaTW  aw^povtoc;  £axsp,pivov, 
apY^xt  piaXXw.  x-fiBe  yap  xpavw?  epa>. 

The  cult  of  Dionysus  Pseudanor  mentioned  by  Poly- 
aenus  in  connection  with  the  Dionysiac  maidens  called 
Klodones  and  Mimallones  has  been  recognized  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  vegetation  by  the  female  garb  of  the 
priest,  which  brought  with  it  the  female  power;  the  god 
himself  who  was  expected  to  perform  vegetation-magic 
being  thought  of  as  wearing  a  dress  appropriate  to  a 
woman.2  The  trailing  robe  of  the  god  from  which  his 
followers,  the  Bassarids,  got  their  name  was  originally 
the  woman’s  dress  used  in  the  vegetation  rites.  The 
Etymologicum  Magnum  defines  ^auadpat  as  robes  which 
the  Thracian  Bacchants  wore,  so  named  from  Dionysus 
Bassareus.  They  were  of  gay  colors  and  reached  to  the 
feet.  The  word  is  cited  from  the  Edonians  of  Aeschylus. 

It  was  in  Pieria,  the  home  of  the  southern  Paeonians, 
that  these  vegetation  rites  developed  into  the  Dionysiac 
religion,  destined  to  blossom  in  Greek  art  and  poetry. 

“Blessed  land  of  Pierie 
Dionysus  loveth  thee; 

He  will  come  to  thee  with  dancing 
Come  with  joy  and  mystery; 

With  the  Maenads  at  his  hest 
Winding,  winding  to  the  West; 

Cross  the  flood  of  swiftly  glancing 
Axios  in  majesty; 

1 45  f.  Here<£pYT}Tt  =  XeuxoTp£xcov  in  the  Bacchants;  both  mean  silvery  or  gleaming. 

*  Farnell,  Cults,  V.  160  f.  Cf.  Payne  E.  J.,  op.  cit.  II,  7— “Primitive  man  re¬ 
fuses  to  interfere  in  agriculture;  he  thinks  it  magically  dependant  for  success  on 
women  and  connected  with  child-bearing.’’ 
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Cross  the  Lydias  the  giver 
Of  good  gifts  and  waving  green; 

Cross  that  Father-Stream  of  story. 

Through  a  land  of  steeds  and  glory 
Rolling,  bravest,  fairest  River 
E’er  of  mortals  seen!” 

Plutarch  speaks  of  the  Thracian  character  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Dionysus  by  his  Klodones  and  Mimallones.  “All 
the  women  of  this  region  from  early  times  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  Orphic  rites  and  the  Dionysiac  religion 
and  have  customs  similar  to  those  of  the  Thracian  women 
near  Mount  Haemus  and  the  Edonian  women.  They 
have  the  names  Klodones  and  Mimallones.”1 

The  Mimallones  are  mentioned  with  the  Bassarids  and 
Maenads  in  the  lines  supposed  to  be  Nero’s  in  Persius, 
i,  99  ff. 

“Torve  Mimalloneis  implerant  cornua  bombis 
et  raptum  vitulo  caput  ablatura  superbo 
Bassaris,  et  lyncem  Maenas  flexura  corymbis 
Euion  ingeminant.” 

Xantriae 

The  title  of  the  play  by  Aeschylus  which  has  the  fate 
of  Pentheus  for  its  theme  has  been  interpreted  both  as 

Slayers” — because  of  the  phrase  used  in  describing  the 
death  of  Pentheus  in  the  picture  of  Philostratus2 — 
^atvoucrc  to  OiQpapa,  “they  tear  the  prey  asunder,” 
and  as  “Wool-Carders,”  its  natural  significance.  Sandys3 
suggests  that  in  the  development  of  the  plot  of  the 
Xantriae  “the  chorus  may  possibly  have  consisted  of  the 
sober  and  stay-at-home  women,  who  went  on  working 
their  wool  instead  of  joining  the  revels  on  the  hills.”  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  action  of  the  play  could  have 
been  carried  on  with  such  a  chorus  and  if  my  interpreta- 

>PIut.,  Alex.,  i,  5.  2EEx.6ve?,  I,  18,  p.  394.  3  Sandys,  Eur.  Bacch.,  p.  XXVII. 
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tion  of  klodones  and  mimallones  is  right,  xantriae  naturally 
belongs  to  the  same  order  of  “religious”  ideas  and  is 
another  name  for  the  female  ministrants  of  Dionysus. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  Philostratus  had  the 
play  of  Aeschylus  in  mind  when  he  composed  his  picture 
of  the  death  of  Pentheus;  Aeschylus  may  well  have  used 
the  word  himself  in  one  of  those  terrible  images  and  sug¬ 
gested  double  meanings  of  which  the  Agamemnon  has  so 
many  magnificent  examples,  especially  in  the  speeches 
of  Clytaemnestra. 

Lenae 

A  very  old  name  for  the  female  followers  of  Dionysus 
is  Lenae.  The  Lenae  are  often  mentioned  among  the 
ministrants  of  the  god  and  a  verb  kYjvat^to  is  found  in 
a  fragment  of  Heracleitus.1  A  title,  Leader  of  the  Lenae, 
appears  in  an  inscription  of  a  small  limestone  altar  from 
Halicarnassus;  and  Strabo,2  writing  of  the  gods  in  whose 
ritual  dance  and  song  of  an  orgiastic  or  mystic  character 
appear,  says  that  the  devotees  of  Dionysus  are  Sileni, 
and  Satyrs  and  Tityri  and  Bacchae,  Lenae  and  Thyiae, 
and  Mimallones,  and  Naiads  and  Nymphs. 

It  was  from  this  word  that  Ribbeck  derived  the  title 
of  Dionysus  Lenaios,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  festival 
Lenaia,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  Attic  month  Game- 
lion.  This  derivation  has  been  accepted  by  recent  schol¬ 
ars,  who  perceive  the  difficulty  of  forming  Aifjvaia  from 
Xvjvoq,  a  wine-press.  “Recent  discussion  has  made  it 
clear  that  the  names  Lenaion,  Lenaia,  Lenaios,  are  de¬ 
rived — as  Ribbeck  suggested — from  lenai,  the  ‘wild 
women’  or  Maenads  of  Dionysus.”  A.  B.  Cook,  from 
whose  discussion  of  the  Origin  of  Attic  Tragedy  I  have 
quoted  this  statement  of  the  prevailing  view  of  the  title 
Lenaios,  gives  the  ancient  authorities  for  the  occurrence 
of  the  word  lenai  in  a  foot-note  on  page  667  of  Zeus. 

1  Frag.  127,  Bywater.  «  Strab.,  468. 
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As  the  connection  of  the  names  of  the  klodones  and 
mimallones  with  the  use  of  wool  in  vegetation  rites  has 
escaped  observation,  so  no  one  has  suggested  that  Xyjvy)1 
is  the  same  as  Latin  lana  and  therefore  belongs  to  the 
same  order  of  primitive  thought  as  that  which  believed 
that  the  use  of  the  spindle  or  the  leaving  of  wool  and  flax 
on  the  fields  had  influence  over  the  crops.  It  can  hardly 
be  fortuitous  that  we  find  in  the  service  of  the  vegetation- 
god  ministrants  who  have  the  names  Spinners,  Wool- 
Women,  and  Carders.  The  lenae ,  I  believe,  have  a 
name  connected  not  only  with  Latin  lana>  but  also  with 
the  sacred  old  word  Xfjvo?  used  in  the  passage  already 
quoted  from  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus,  where  Xfjvst 
psycaxto  is  explained  in  the  following  line  by  the  word 
from  which  Mimallones  is  derived,  dpyYjxi  pa XkCd. 

Wool  was  a  sacred  and  magic  thing  among  the  Romans. 
The  bride2  on  arriving  at  her  new  home  wound  the  door¬ 
posts  with  fillets  of  wool,  and  a  distaff  wound  with  wool, 
a  spindle  and  yarn3  were  carried  behind  her  on  her  way 
thither.  Pliny  preserves  extraordinary  beliefs  and  super¬ 
stitions  about  the  use  and  efficacy  of  wool  in  medicine 
and  the  danger  to  the  crops  from  the  passing  of  a  spinning 
woman.  Fillets  of  wool  were  worn  by  the  priests  and 
the  victim  for  the  sacrifice  in  both  Greek  and  Roman 
religious  rites;  the  earliest  mention  of  such  fillets  is  the 
description  of  the  coming  of  the  priest  Chryses  to  the 
Greek  camp  in  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  “having  the 
fillets  of  the  far-darting  Apollo  wound  about  his  gold 
staff.” 

In  Nillson’s  discussion  of  the  Lenaia4  he  says  of  Xyjvy) 
that,  as  the  word  occurs  outside  of  the  Ionian  territory 

1  This  connection  was  suggested  to  me  by  Professor  J.  A.  K.  Thomson. 

2  Pliny,  N.H.,  19,  30:  “lanis  auctoritatem  veteres  Romani  etiam  religiosam  habuere, 
postes  a  nubentibus  attingi  iubentes.” 

» Hid.,  8,  194:  “inde  factum  ut  nubentes  virgines  comitaretur  colus  compta  et  fusus 
cum  stamine.” 

4  Griech.  Fest.,  l~ji  ff. 
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in  the  same  form,  it  must  originally  have  had  e.  In 
proof  of  this  he  quotes  the  gloss  of  Hesychius,  )djvac, 
@a 0!  ’ApxaSec;;  the  name  Afjva  from  two  Ambra- 
ciot  gravestones  and  title  of  the  Theocritean  poem 
Afjvai  T)  Baxxac.  He  is  arguing  that  if  the  X^vat  had 
belonged  to  the  god  of  the  wine-press  they  would  have 
been  called  Xavac  in  non-Ionian  Greek.  His  argument  is 
equally  effective  against  my  equating  the  form  )oqVY] 
with  Latin  lana.  It  is  entirely  reasonable,  however,  to 
hold  that  the  old-fashioned  word  had  its  original  meaning 
and  form  obscured  in  the  development  of  the  Dionysiac 
worship  so  that  the  form  fixed  in  some  old  Ionian  source 
clung  to  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  absolutely 
rare  old  word  used  and  explained  by  Aeschylus, 

is  cognate  with  Latin  lana.  And  in  view  of  the  very 
scanty  evidence  about  the  non-Ionian  form  of  XifjVY), 
I  assume  that  these  followers  of  Bacchus  derived  their 
name  from  the  ritual  use  of  wool,  in  simple  vegetation 
ceremonies,  which  later  developed  into  the  religious 
use  of  tjTepip.a'ua  and  infulae ,  so  characteristic  of  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  With  the  rest  of 
Nillson’s  argument  I  am  in  entire  accord.  He  says:1 
“The  ATfjvatoq  is  the  and  the  Afjvaca  the  fes¬ 

tival  of  the  Tdjvat ;  with  wine-press  the  words  have  only 
the  coincidences  of  sound,  which  was  bound  to  lead  very 
early  to  a  confusion.”  Such  a  confusion,  I  argue,  also 
tended  to  a  very  early  obscuration  of  the  true  meaning  of 
lenae  and  of  the  fact  that  it  came  from  the  same  root  as 
the  old  Greek  word  Xfjvoq  and  the  Latin  lana,  wool. 

The  Naiads  are  among  the  followers  of  Dionysus  and 
the  name  Nais  appears  for  a  bacchant  on  a  black-figured 
vase  and  Naia  on  an  aryballos.  The  naiads  are  nymphs 
who  have  their  homes  at  the  springs  of  rivers  and  lakes 
and  at  harbor-heads.  In  the  Odyssey2  they  live  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor  of  Phorkys  in  Ithaca.  “At  the  head 

1  Griech.  Fest.,  275  f.  2  13,  102  ff. 
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of  the  harbor  is  an  olive-tree,  with  pointed  leafage,  and 
close  to  it  a  lovely  shadowy  cave,  sacred  to  the  nymphs 
who  are  called  naiads.  Within  are  jars  and  mixing-bowls 
of  stone;  there  the  bees  make  honey;  and  there  are  tall 
looms  of  stone,  and  there  the  nymphs  weave  cloaks  of 
sea-purple  color,  a  marvel  to  see.”  In  view  of  the  obvious 
derivation  of  the  names  of  followers  of  Dionysus  which 
I  have  just  considered,  from  words  connoting  spinning 
and  carding  wool,  and  from  words  for  wool  and  flocks  of 
wool,  it  is  tempting  to  think  that  there  was  a  confusion 
between  vaa)  to  float  or  stream  and  veto  to  spin  (for 
which  forms  in  vao)  are  cited  by  grammarians  and  lexico¬ 
graphers),  and  to  argue  that  the  original  naiads  were 
spinners  rather  than  “floaters.”  However  the  associa¬ 
tions  with  water  are  so  strong  in  the  case  of  the  naiads 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  any  such  primitive  mean¬ 
ing  as  that  of  “spinners”  in  their  name.  They  doubtless 
together  with  the  nymphs  in  general,  came  into  the 
cult  of  Dionysus  as  a  projection  of  the  female  power  in 
the  reproduction  rites  of  Dionysus  Pseudanor  with  which 
the  klodones  and  mimallones  are  expressly  connected. 
They  are  the  counterparts  of  the  “ithyphallic  daemons,1 
which  are  fertility  and  vegetation  spirits,”  and,  as  Nillson 
says  further,  “  the  female  spirits  which  correspond  to  the 
satyrs,  etc.  have  assumed  so  beautiful  a  form  that  the 
relationship  is  difficult  to  recognize.”  He  points  to  the 
lines  of  the  Hymn  to  Aphrodite,2 

Tflcri  Be  2stXr]Voi  x,cd  euaxoTtoq  ’ApYB^ovTYjq 

puayovt’  bv  quXoTYjTi. — 

and  to  the  depictions  on  the  vases  in  proof  of  the  original 
connection  of  all  these  spirits  of  fertility.  Such  repre¬ 
sentations  as  those  found  on  the  coins  of  Lete3  in  Mace¬ 
donia  belong  to  the  same  category. 

1  Nillson,  op.  cit.,  188.  2  V,  262  f.  3  Head,  Hist.  Num.,  197. 
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The  Bassarids,  who  have  their  name  from  the  long 
trailing  robe  of  the  vegetation-god,  in  the  play  of  Aeschy¬ 
lus  which  has  its  title  from  them,  take  vengeance  upon 
Orpheus  because  he  worshipped  the  Sun  on  Mount  Pan- 
gaeum  instead  of  the  deity  of  their  worship. 

Klodones,  Mimallones,  Xantriae,  Lenae,  Bassarids — 
these  names  all  point  to  the  reproductive  magic  of  vege¬ 
tation  rites  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus  Pseudanor,  the  god 
with  the  girl  face. 

“Whence  doth  my  lady  come?  Where  was  she  born? 
and  what  is  this  robe  of  hers?”  are  the  scornful  questions 
put  by  Lycurgus  to  the  captive  Dionysus  in  the  Edoni  of 
Aeschylus, 61:  xoBaxdqo  yuvvtq;  xdxpa;  xcq  y)  axoXf); 
So  Pentheus  in  the  Bacchants  of  Euripides  taunts 
the  god  with  his  love-locks  flowing  down  over  his  face 
and  his  “red  and  white  of  cheeks  that  never  face  the 
light.”  Dionysus  is,  as  Miss  Harrison  says,  “the  son  of 
Semele,  the  Earth-goddess,  (who)  is  but  the  impersona¬ 
tion,  the  projection  of  the  fruits  of  the  Earth.”1 

To  repeat  then — it  is  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
female  or  reproductive  being  to  compel  Mother  Earth, 
Anesidora,  to  send  up  her  gifts  that  developed  in  the 
vegetation  rites  of  a  peasant  folk,  resulting  in  the  wearing 
of  the  robe  and  the  use  of  the  characteristic  implement  of 
women,  the  spindle,  that  lay  back  of  these  names  for  the 
followers  of  Dionysus.  The  conception  was  hellenized 
and  made  ethical  in  the  Greek  klothes ,  spinners  of  human 
destiny,  who  have  power  to  shape  the  life  of  man,  whereas 
the  primitive  klodones,  mimallones,  and  the  rest  are  only 
the  projections  of  vegetation  magic  by  means  of  the 
spindle,  the  flocks  of  wool  and  the  trailing  robe,  which 
were  “religious  objects.” 

As  women  used  the  spindle  in  the  work  that  was,  besides 
child-bearing,  their  most  important  contribution  to  the 

i  Themis,  421. 
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daily  life  of  the  tribe,  it  was  imagined  that  the  women 
spirits  of  the  fields  and  hills  had  also  the  art  of  spinning, 
and  the  spindle  became  the  attribute  of  the  queen  of  the 
nymphs,  Artemis,  and  her  train  of  nymphs.  The  Moos- 
weibchen  and  Wald-weibchen  of  the  Teutonic  folk-lore 
spin  as  well  as  hunt.  Whether  these  spirits  were  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  northern  Artemis,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
a  development  from  the  same  origin,  the  Homeric  epithet 
of  Artemis,  xpuarfkotKtX'Xoq,  goddess  of  the  Gold  Spindle, 
has  a  parallel,  noted  by  Grimm  and  others,  in  the  spinning 
activities  of  the  wild  huntresses  of  Germany. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  in  connection  with  these 
vegetation  rites  in  Pieria,  land  of  good  steeds,1  which  the 
Lydias,  giver  of  wealth  to  men,  enriches  with  his  fertiliz¬ 
ing  flow,  that  in  the  Iliad  the  epithet  deep-soiled,  which 
is  applied  so  often  to  Troy,  the  land  of  good  steeds,  and 
is  also  used  with  the  name  of  the  home  of  Achilles  in 
Thessaly,  occurs  to  describe  Paeonia  (=  Pieria)  in  both 
its  forms,  epc^ofXa^  and  £pt(ki)Xoc;.  The  word  occurs 
otherwise  in  the  Iliad  sporadically  to  describe  other  lands 
such  as  Thrace,  which  are  breeding  places  for  flocks  or 
horses.  Compare  the  descriptions  of  Phthia  and  Thrace 
in  Iliad  9,  479  and  Iliad  11,  222. 

<P0tY]V  B’  i^aopnqv  IpipwXay.a,  pujxspa  [jtYjXtov, 
and 

oq  xpacpY)  £V  0pf3K,Y)  Ipi^cbXaxt,  pnqxepc  p/fjXwv' 

The  poet  evidently  uses  ipi@d)Xa£  and  sptjStoXoq  for  the 
fertile  lands  of  good  and  well-watered  soil  which  from 

1  Bacch 570  ff.: 

Sia(3d:s  ’A^tbv  elXio- 
aopiva?  MatvdSai; 

AuB£av  ts,  tbv  ei8ai[j.ov(a<; 

PpoToi^  6X(3o86xav 
izaxt pa  Ts,  tBv  ?xXuov 
eSixTCiV  xtipav  UBaoiv 
xaXXteiroiot  Xncafvetv. 
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early  times  have  been  the  breeding  places  of  horses  and 
cattle  and  sheep,  as  well  as  productive  of  crops.  We  have 
seen  that  in  Troy,  the  land  of  horses,  the  river  was  propi¬ 
tiated  by  horses  sunk  in  his  stream;  about  the  vegetation 
rites  in  Pieria  we  are  more  fully  informed  because  of  the 
material  offered  to  the  Attic  dramatist  by  the  strange 
performances  of  the  women  followers  of  the  vegetation- 
god. 

e!q  opoq  opoq,  ev0a  pivec 
OrjXuyevrjq 

deep’  Ecjtwv  Ttapa  vtsp/iBcov  t” 

otaT pYjOslq  Acovuaw.1 


1  Bacch.,  Il6  ff. 
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THE  AVERTING  OF  EVIL 
THE  COCK,  THE  SUN,  AND  AMBER 

“Peace!  The  charm  s  wound  up.” 

— Macbeth. 

“  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies  to  his  confine.” 

— Hamlet. 

iiT  |  AHE  ritual  of  acpayca  and  ivayiapioc,  of  slaughter 
|  and  of  purification,  is  based  on  fear  of  ghosts  and 
of  their  action  on  living  men,  whether  as  evil 
winds,  or  for  dread  portents,  or  for  vengeance  on  the 
broken  oath,  or  first  and  foremost,  for  the  guilt  of  shed 
blood.  Its  essence  is  of  aversion.”1 

There  are  three  words  in  the  Greek  language  which 
are  in  themselves  possessed  of  a  powerful  apotropaic 
meaning,  which  also  give  names  to  deities  or  heroes  who 
are  especially  concerned  with  the  driving  away  of  evil 
things;  the  verbs  are  aXsuto,  dXsxto  and  d[JLUV(i).  The 
least  common  of  these,  in  its  active  and  apotropaic  sense, 
is  dXsuo)  which  appears  in  the  following  passages  of 
Aeschylus,  in  which  a  strong  entreaty  is  addressed  to  gods 
to  avert  evil. 

i)  si'BwXov  "Apyou  yqysvouq,  aXsu’  a  8a.  <po(3oupiac.2 
i)  id)  id)  0£o! 

Gsai  t’  6 popiBvov  xaxov  aXeucrcas.3 

3)  xai  Kuxpiq,  ax’  d  yevouq  xpopLaTtop, 

aXsuaov.4 

4)  aXsuaov  avBpwv  u(3pcv  s5  axuyYjaa q.5 

1  Harrison,  Prolegomena ,  69.  2  P.V. ,  568  (the  cry  of  Io).  3  Septem,  86. 

4  Septem ,  141.  6  Suppliants ,  528  (addressed  to  Zeus). 
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From  this  verb,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,1  comes 
the  name  of  the  health  deity  Aleuas,  who  was  regarded 
as  the  ancestor  of  the  great  Thessalian  clan  of  the  Aleua- 
dae.  The  verb  apiuVG),  so  usual  in  Homer,  also  gives  a 
name  to  a  deity  or  hero  concerned  with  health,  that  is 
Amynos,  worshipped  in  Athens  in  a  sanctuary  called 
the  Amyneion.  The  averting  force  of  apiuVG)  in  a  prayer 
against  disease  is  seen  in  the  prayer  of  the  priest  to  Apollo 
in  the  Iliad,2 — 

vuv  Aavaotatv  asiyia  Xoiyov  apiuvov. 

From  the  verb  aXixo),  dli^G)  is  derived  the  name  of  the 
deity  Alexanor,  the  successor  of  Titan,  the  brother  of  the 
Sun  at  Titane.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  Asklepeion 
there  and  was  worshipped  with  Ivaytcpioc  after  sunset. 
The  title  dRetyxomoq  is  given  to  Apollo,  Herakles,  and 
other  destroyers  of  pestilence  and  hurtful  things.  An 
example  of  the  use  of  dXi^G)  in  a  prayer  analogous  to 
those  in  which  the  petition  is  made  with  aXeuto  and 
apiuvti)  is  found  in  the  Odysseys — 3 

'Zeug  to  y’  dXe^fjasts  %a l  dOdvaxo:  0soi  aXXot.4 

Names  such  as  Alexandros,  Amynandros,  Aleuas, 
Amyntor,  etc.,  originated  in  the  cult  of  deities  regarded 
as  conserving  the  life  of  men  and  their  herds  and  harvests. 
The  title  of  the  sun,  which  occurs  in  the  Iliad  once  as  a 
substantive  alone  in  the  sixth  book6,  in  the  comparison 
of  Paris  in  his  bright  armor  to  the  sun  in  his  splendor, 
in  the  nineteenth  book6  in  the  same  comparison,  here 
employed  to  describe  Achilles  in  his  armor,  appears  with 
the  word  'Yxept'tov. 

Teuxsci  %ap,<pa(v(i)v  wq  t’  TjXsxTwp  'Yxepcwv. 

1  C.Q.,  1919,  170  f.  » II.  I,  456.  s  3y  346. 

4  Cf.  also  the  cry  of  the  chorus  in  O.C.,  143,  at  the  sight  of  Oedipus  in  the  sanctuary: 
ZsG  t£9  6  Ttp^aSu?; 

»//.  6,  513.  »//.  19,  398. 
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The  word  YjXexTwp  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  name 
of  the  hero  Alektor,  which  appears  in  Odyssey  4,  10. 
Other  examples  of  this  hesitation  between  r)  and  a  before 
a  liquid  could  be  adduced.  Alektor  comes  from  the  verb 
dXsxw  and  means  Averter  of  Ill.  It  is  true  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fick-Bechtel  both  Alektor  and  Alektryon 
come  from  aXeyto,  “kiimmere  mich,”  and  they  note  on 
the  meaning  of  the  two  names  “jedenfalls  nicht  Hahn.” 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  two  sets  of  words  coin¬ 
ciding  precisely  in  form  have  different  derivations  and 
I  shall  give  reasons  to  prove  that  these  are  all  derived 
from  aXsxo).  If  then  Alektor  is  the  same  as  YjXexTwp, 
the  latter  is  an  epithet  of  the  sun  on  high  which  drives 
away  the  evil  of  the  darkness  and  the  night.  The  god  or 
hero  Euamerion,  worshipped  with  divine  honor  at  Ti- 
tane,  a  deity  of  healing,  must  have  been  a  god  of  the  day, 
worshipped  after  the  dreaded  time  which  the  Greeks 
euphemistically  called  sucppovr]  had  passed.  Now,  the 
sun  together  with  the  rivers  and  the  earth  and  the  spirits 
of  vengeance,  Erinyes,  who  “go  in  darkness, ’’are  invoked 
in  the  Iliad  at  the  taking  of  oaths  and,  as  Miss  Harrison 
points  out,  (repay  ia  for  the  averting  of  ill  were  always 
employed  at  oath-taking.  It  seems  reasonable  to  infer 
then  that  the  Sun  in  his  splendor,  “who  sees  and  hears 
all  things,”  had  the  title  YjXexTWp  as  the  greatest  and 
most  potent  Driver  Away  of  Evil  Things. 

The  names  Alektryon  and  Alektor  which  occur  in 
Homer  cannot,  as  Eustathios  and  Fick-Bechtel  remark, 
mean  cock.  Apparently  the  name  was  not  attached 
to  the  bird  in  Greek  until  the  sixth  century  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  it  was  given  to  the  Hspaixdc;  opviq 
because  of  its  fighting  nature.  This  interpretation  is 
wrong,  as  the  verb  dXexto  does  not  mean  to  fight,  but 
to  ward  off  or  avert.  The  chthonic  character  of  the  cock 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  cocks  were  kept  in  the  shrine 
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of  Asklepios  and  the  offering  of  the  cock  to  Asklepios  to 
drive  off  evil  spirits  at  death  is  well  known.  The  pas¬ 
sage  in  Hamlet  expresses  the  superstition  that  attached 
to  this  bird  from  early  time: — 

“I  have  heard 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 

Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill  sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day  and  at  his  warning 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 

The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine.” 

So  also  Basilius,  bishop  of  Caesarea: — 

aikou  (pcovYja avTo<;  ita q  Bcdpwv  cpsuyst, 

and  Prudentius,  ad  Gallicinium: — 

“Ferunt  vagantes  daemones 
laetos  tenebris  noctium 
Gallo  canente  exterritos 
Sparsim  timere  et  cedere.” 

Many  examples  of  such  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
cock  to  avert  evil  may  be  found  in  the  folk  belief  of  the 
present  day  among  simple-minded  peasants  from  the 
Hebrides  and  Ireland  to  Italy  and  Greece.  In  County 
Clare  a  black  cock  is  sacrificed  to  the  devil.  The  use  of 
white,  red,  and  black  cocks  to  propitiate  the  winds  and 
against  disease  in  modern  Greece  is  described  by  Lawson 
in  his  book  on  Modern  Greek  Folk-Lore  and  Ancient 
Greek  Religion.  Of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cock  described  by 
Pausanias  in  telling  of  the  ceremony  to  avert  the  winds  at 
Methana  in  Troezen.Miss  Harrison  writes:1  “The  Meth- 
anian  cock  is  a  typical  acpaytov:  it  is  carried  around  for 
purification,  the  evil  influences  of  the  wind  are  somehow 
caught  by  it,  in  rather  proleptic  fashion,  and  then  buried 
away.  It  is  really  of  the  nature  of  pharmakos  ceremonies.” 

i  Prolegomena,  67. 
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Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  employed  a  white  cock  in  his 
magical  cure  of  those  afflicted  with  the  spleen,  according 
to  Plutarch.1  He  sacrificed  the  cock  and  effected  the  cure 
by  pressing  with  his  right  foot  on  the  back  of  the  sufferer. 

The  derivations  of  aXsx/uop  which  one  finds  in  the 
dictionaries — for  example  in  the  eighth  edition  of  Liddell 
and  Scott — sin  against  the  laws  of  the  Greek  language 
and  against  those  of  semantics  as  well.  That  dictionary 
gives  “husband”  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  dcXe%TG)p 
and  refers  to  Tzetzes  on  Lykophron  1094  in  support  of 
that  meaning.  The  expressions  in  Lykophron  are  highly 
metaphorical,  as  they  constantly  are  in  his  poem.  He 
calls  Nauplios,  who  devised  the  plan  of  corrupting  the 
wives  of  the  Greeks  who  were  absent  in  Troy,  an  kylvoq, 
or  hedgehog,  and  calls  the  wives  “the  hens  who  abide 
at  home;”  the  husbands  are  called  the  “cocks.”  The 
passage  runs  as  follows:  “By  such  devices  shall  a  hedge¬ 
hog  undermine  the  houses  and  cheat  into  bitter  hatred  of 
the  cocks  the  hens  that  keep  the  home.”  It  is  clear  that 
from  this  passage  the  general  meaning  of  husband  cannot 
be  extracted  except  by  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word 
as  seen  here.  If  cock  means  husband,  then  hen  means 
wife.  Throughout  the  poem  metaphors  from  the  animal 
world  occur  constantly— for  example  in  1291  sailors  are 
hounds;  in  the  next  line  but  one  they  are  wolves;  a  few 
lines  on  the  Kouretes  are  wild  boars;  the  Argonauts  are 
wolves  in  1309.  Lion’s  whelp,  father-slaying  wolf,  night¬ 
ingale,  serpent,  sea-gulls,  swan,  falcon,  lion,  bull, — all 
these  appear  in  Kassandra’s  speech  as  metaphors  for  the 
heroes  and  heroines  mentioned.  This  is  a  most  striking 
quality  of  Lykophron’s  style  and  no  one  who  had  read 
the  passage  in  its  connection  could  possibly  argue  that 
the  general  meaning  of  husband  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Greek  aXsxTwp. 

1  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  3. 
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Eustathius  says  that  dTix/ttop  means  both  6p,oXexTpo<; 
and  Y)  p.Y)  xeipaOska  XsxTpou.  The  second  of  these 
meanings  he  gets  from  the  punning  passage  in  Athenaeus 
3,  53,  modelled  on  the  Lexiphanes  of  Lucian,  the  point 
of  which  lies  in  the  “nice  derangement  of  epitaphs”  on 
the  part  of  the  ovopiaToGfjpac;,  Pontienus  of  Philadelphia. 

Meyer  derives  dXexTJtop  correctly  from  dXsxfc),  but  in¬ 
terprets  the  word  as  warlike: —  “d>ixTG)p  bedeutet  also 
Abwehrer,  wie  der  kampflustige  Hahn  leicht  genannt 
werden  kann.”1  Kretschmer  also,  with  the  same  deriva¬ 
tion  and  explanation,  lays  stress  on  the  fighting  character 
of  the  bird.2  In  view  of  the  connection  of  the  cock  and 
the  sun,  its  use  as  offering  for  the  dead  and  in  apotropaic 
ritual,  its  presence  on  grave  monuments,  such  as  the 
Harpy  Tomb,  and  its  association  with  Asklepios,  together 
with  its  reputation  through  the  ages  as  the  driver  away 
of  evil  spirits  when  the  sun  rises,  I  hold  that  the  word  must 
mean  Averter  of  Ill  and  that  it  has  the  same  derivation, 
etymological  and  psychological,  as  that  of  YjXsx/utop,  the 
old  epithet  of  the  sun,  which  already  in  Homer’s  time  was 
passing  out  of  use. 

Fragment  767  (Nauck)  of  Sophocles — 3 
oupLoq  dXsxTtop  Y)ysv  atkov  xpoq  [jluXy^v — is  regarded  as 
a  line  in  which  a^EXTCop  has  the  sense  of  husband.  But 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  line  is  entirely  obscure. 
Pearson  says  of  the  word,  “(It)  in  the  sense  of  husband 
(cf.  oCkbyoq)  is  almost  unexampled,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  impression  that  it  must  have  been  so  gro¬ 
tesquely  ambiguous  as  to  be  out  of  place  in  a  serious 
play.”  He  says  of  Lykophron  1094  that  “the  equivoque 
is  doubtless  intention'al.”  As  we  have  seen,  the  equivoque , 
or  rather  metaphor  taken  from  the  beast-world  and  birds, 
runs  through  the  whole  of  Lykophron’s  style  and  one 

1  Meyer,  Griech.  Etym.,  I,  296  (1883). 

2  Kretschmer,  Kuhn’s  Zeitschrift,  1894,  p.  359  f. 

3  (  =  851,  Pearson). 
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would  have  some  curious  definitions  if  the  other  examples 
had  been  taken  as  seriously  by  the  lexicographers  as  the 
metaphor  of  cock  has  been.  Pearson  refers  to  the  use  of 
dXsxTtop  in  Bacchylides  4,  7.  The  word  is  the  only  one 
left  in  the  mutilated  line  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  means  anything  but  cock  here,  except  that  jebb 
supplied  out  of  his  own  head  missing  words,  on  the 
assumption  that  aAeXTG)p  here  means  “spouse”  of  Hera. 
His  version  is  this — 

xapa  euppoov  ’Aistov 

lie,  "Hpaq  0!  supu^taq  aXexTtop. 

Jebb  relied  for  the  meaning  of  oik sx/rtop  here  on  Lyko- 
phron  and  Sophocles,  a  vicious  circle.  Before  aAsx/uop 
in  the  manuscript  stands  AS.  Palmer  thought  that 
might  be  short  for  the  famous  Pindaric  phrase  svBopidxa? 
dX£/.TO)p  and  in  view  of  the  coincidences  between  the 
two  poets  that  seems  likely.  Further,  Tzetzes,  whose 
definition  is  Jebb’s  main  argument  for  his  interpretation 
of  cock  as  husband,  gives  not  only  that  suggestion,  but 
also  writes  that  the  Greeks  may  have  been  called  cocks 
by  Lykophron  because  of  their  fighting  qualities.  The 
failure  to  recognize  the  highly  metaphorical  character 
of  Lykophron’s  style  has  misled  eminent  scholars  into 
the  theory  that  the  word  for  cock  in  Greek  also  means 
husband  and  to  the  belief  that  it  is  derived  from  a  and 
Xsx/upov.  The  mistake  doubtless  came  from  the  fact 
that  no  one  of  them  took  the  trouble  to  read  the  lines  in 
Lykophron  in  full,  preferring  to  rest  on  the  first  half  of 
Tzetzes’  worthless  explanation. 

Amber 

“In  the  sea  of  changeable  winds 
His  merchants  fished  for  pearls; 

In  the  sea  where  the  North  Star  ends 
They  fished  for  yellow  amber.” 

- — A  King  of  Nineveh 
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In  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  the  chorus  in  a  song 
utters  the  wish  to  be  lifted  up  on  the  wings  of  a  bird  over 
the  ocean  wave  of  the  Adriatic  shore  and  the  water  of 
Eridanus,  where  sorrowing  maids,  weeping  for  Phaethon, 
drop  their  gleaming  tears  of  amber  into  the  bright  surge 
of  their  father.  The  myth  appearing  in  this  lyric  grew 
from  the  traffic  in  amber,  which  was  brought  in  ancient 
times  as  now  from  the  coast  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania 
on  the  Baltic  and  had  an  entrepot  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Padus.  Baltic  amber  beads  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  in  Mycenae,  though  Tiryns  and  Troy  have 
yielded  none.1  Homer  tells  of  a  necklace  of  gold  strung 
with  “ambers”  like  the  sun,  which  a  suitor,  Eurymachos, 
presented  to  Penelope.  The  Phoenician  who  stole  the 
baby  Eumaeus  away  brought  a  similar  necklace  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  mother  from  the  departure  of  the 
Phoenician  nurse  with  the  child. 

Xpuasov  oppiov  ■fj^ix.Tpotctv  IspTO.2 

In  both  these  cases  the  plural  of  the  word  ^Xsx/upov  is 
employed.  The  singular  appears  only  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Odyssey,  in  the  description  of  the  metal  decoration 
of  the  wall  of  the  palace  in  Sparta,  where  it  very  likely 
denotes  the  mixture  of  gold  and  silver  that  later  was 
called  elektron.  The  formation  of  the  word  with  the 
ending  -Tpov,  which  denotes  an  instrument,  as  in  apotpov, 
the  thing  for  ploughing,  suggests  the  immediate  forma¬ 
tion  from  aXsxto  in  the  sense  of  phylacterion  or  amulet. 
Pliny  says,3  that  the  Transpadine  women  put  amber  neck¬ 
laces  on  the  necks  of  their  babies,  “amuleti  ratione.” 
In  his  time  the  pea'sant  women  across  the  Padus  wore 
amber  not  only  for  ornament,  but  also  to  cure  throat 
diseases  and  goitre. 

1  P.  JV.,  s.v.  Bernstein  (“In  Tiryns  undTroja  fehlt  er.”)  Amber  at  Troy  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Leaf,  Troy,  p.  80  and  298;  and  Myres,  Cambridge  Ancient  History,  p.  105 
“amber  occurs  in  the  second  city.”  According  to  Virchow  {Alt.  Troj.  Graeber ,  9)  it 
has  been  found  at  Ren  Keui  in  the  Troad. 

2  Od.  15,  460;  18,  295-96.  s  37,  43. 
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The  use  of  the  plural  of  the  word  by  Homer  in  des¬ 
cribing  the  necklaces  suggests  that  the  gold  necklaces 
were  strung  with  “amulets,”  for  magical  or  medical  as 
well  as  for  decorative  ends.  The  Phoenician  sailors,  who 
have  thousands  of  small  wares  and  articles  de  luxe  (aGup- 
piaTa)  on  their  ship,  bring  the  gold  and  amber  necklace, 
which  the  queen  and  her  maids  examine  greedily  with 
eyes  and  hands,  chaffering  the  while.  The  fact  that  we 
have  the  two  Homeric  descriptions  of  a  gold  and  amber 
necklace  indicates  that  it  was  of  a  usual  type  offered  in 
trade  and  the  hundreds  of  beads  of  Baltic  amber  dis¬ 
covered  at  Mycenae  and  at  Menidhi1  corroborate  this. 
“In  Latium  and  Etruria  amber  has  been  found  in  nearly 
all  the  tombs  which  contain  objects  of  Phoenician  manu¬ 
facture.”2 

Herodotus3  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  a  river 
Eridanus  which  pours  its  waters  into  a  northern  sea  and 
believes  that  the  name  of  the  river  was  the  invention 
of  Greek  poets.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  is  a 
general  name  for  rivers,  or  that  at  least  it  has  in  it  an 
element4  seen  in  the  names  of  several  European  rivers,  such 
as  the  Rhodanus,  the  Danuvius,  and  curiously  enough 
the  Rodaune,  which  flows  by  Danzig  near  the  amber 
shores.  Tozer5  thinks  that  it  comes  from  fjpi-  early 
and  is  an  epithet  of  the  sun,  and  others  think  that 
it  means  the  river  of  night.  Hesiod  mentions  the  Eri¬ 
danus  in  the  list  of  rivers  in  the  Theogony.  Herodotus 
does  not  know,  he  says,  of  the  actual  existence  of  Isles 
of  Tin  (Kassiterides)  from  which  tin  comes  in  commerce 
to  the  Greeks.  He  is  unable  to  assure  himself  that  there 
is  a  sea  at  the  north  of  Europe,  but  from  the  farthest  and 
most  remote  part  of  it,  he  is  aware  that  both  tin  and  amber 

•  P.  W.y  s.v.  Bernstein.  2  Frazer,  Pans .,  Ill,  548.  8  3,  115. 

4  Cf.  A.  Carnoy’s  derivation  of  Poseidon  =  Lord  of  Wetness,  from  element  dan 
=  wet. 

6  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  34. 
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come  in  the  exchange  of  commerce  (<poiTa).  Moreover, 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  north  of  Europe  there 
are  great  quantities  of  gold.  The  Amber  Route  to  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  which  produced  the  myth  of  the 
daughters  of  the  sun  weeping  amber  tears  for  the  sinking 
of  the  Shining  One  into  the  bright  western  surge,  was  one 
of  many  overland  roads  from  the  Baltic  shore,  whose 
inhabitants  gathered  amber  from  the  seas  and  from 
along  the  beaches,  as  Tacitus  recounts:1  “Sed  et  mare 
scrutantur;  ac  soli  omnium  succinum,  quod  ipse  glesum 
vocant,  inter  vada  atque  in  ipso  litore  legunt.  Nec  quae 
natura  quaeque  ratio  gignat,  ut  barbaris,  quaesitum  com- 
pertumve.”  Pliny  tells2  of  a  Roman  knight  still  living 
in  his  time  who  brought  an  enormous  quantity  of  amber 
to  Rome  from  the  Baltic  through  Germany  and  Pan- 
nonia.  This  was  used  to  adorn  the  circus  for  the  “gladia- 
torium  munus  Neronis  principis.” 

Pliny3  takes  amber  for  his  text  and  occasion  for  “ex¬ 
posing  the  folly  of  the  Greeks.”  He  writes — “The  story 
that  after  Phaethon  had  been  struck  by  the  thunderbolt, 
his  sisters  were  transformed  into  trees  and  dropped  amber 
in  their  tears  year  by  year  into  the  Eridanus  river,  called 
by  us  the  Padus,  is  told  by  many  poets,  first  among  them, 
I  believe,  Aeschylus,  Philoxenus,  Euripides,  Nicander. 
A  false  tale,  as  Italy  testifies.”  He  attacks  various  myths 
and  fables  about  the  origin  of  amber  and  adds  that  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  found  in  islands  of  the  ocean  which  lie 
to  the  north  and  is  called  glaesum  by  the  Germans. 
“Our  ancestors  also  believed  that  it  was  the  sap  ( sucum ) 
of  a  tree  and  for  that  reason  called  it  sucinus.” 

The  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  northern  and 
western  Europe  that  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and  is 
acknowledged  by  Herodotus  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
cunning  of  the  Phoenician  traders,  who,  it  is  argued, 

i  Germania,  45.  *  37,  45.  « 37,  34. 
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filled  the  regions  unknown  to  the  Greeks  with  imaginary- 
terrors  in  order  to  keep  their  commercial  secrets  and  to 
frighten  the  Greeks  off  their  sea-tracks.  Strabo1  says 
that  the  Phoenicians  were  at  one  time  the  only  people 
who  had  control  of  the  tin  trade,  which  they  carried  on 
from  the  port  of  Gadeira  in  Spain,  and  kept  the  route  by 
sea  a  secret  from  everybody  else.  On  one  occasion  a 
Phoenician  captain  wrecked  his  ship,  losing  the  lives  of 
his  crew,  rather  than  reveal  the  secret  of  the  port  for 
which  he  was  making  to  Romans  who  were  sailing  in  his 
track. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  believe  that  Phoenician  cunning 
and  not  Greek  genius  fashioned  the  wonderful  stories 
about  people  and  lands  to  the  north  and  west  that  are 
found  in  Herodotus  and  in  the  poets.  That  all  the 
travellers’  and  sailors’  yarns  were  invented  malice  pre¬ 
pense  by  Semitic  traders  to  prevent  other  exploiters  from 
coming  to  share  their  profits  is  rather  against  nature. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  Phoenicians  were  clever  and  ima¬ 
ginative  enough  to  induce  the  Greeks  to  believe  and 
repeat  in  their  literature  those  delightful  tales  of  the 
beings  who  populated  the  unknown,  we  are  very  much 
in  the  debt  of  the  Phoenicians!  But  surely  with  the  best 
or  worst  will  in  the  world  the  Phoenicians  could  not  have 
thought  all  that  out  with  such  ingenuity,  for  purposes  of 
propaganda  against  Greek  trading  possibilities,  nor 
suited  their  tales  so  nicely  to  the  Greek  temperament.2 

Tozer,3  after  ascribing  to  the  Phoenicians  some  stories 
in  Herodotus  about  frankincense,  cassia,  and  cinnamon, 
and  the  strange  methods  employed  to  get  these  commodi¬ 
ties,  writes:  “Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  while  the  Phoenicians  themselves  were 
familiar  with  the  western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  all 
that  the  Greeks  heard  of  them  at  an  early  time  was 

1  Strab.,  3,  5,  11.  2  Cf.  Polyb.,  IV,  40.  3  Op.  cit.,  p.  7  f. 
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vague  rumors  of  a  great  mountain  called  Atlas,  which 
supported  the  heavens,  or  of  lofty  rocks,  called  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,  which  marked  the  limit  of  the  world  in  that 
direction.” 

Small  doubt  that  the  Phoenician  sea-captains  were  a 
“close  corporation,”  as  the  saying  is,  like  the  TupY]%Trjp£<; 
described  in  the  Odyssey,1  “with  their  heart  set  on  greedy 
gains;”  but  the  tales  of  the  sun-god  in  the  north  and  the 
fall  of  his  son  in  the  bright  western  wave  and  the  amber¬ 
dropping  tears  of  the  daughters  of  the  sun-god  were  not 
born  from  Semite  guile,  but  from  the  beauty  of  the  Greek 
fancy.  The  sun,  Helios  Elektor  Hyperion,  the  Averter  of 
Evil  on  high,  gave  his  name  to  the  bird  of  the  sun,  aXsxxtop, 
from  whose  crowing  all  evil  things  take  flight,  and  to  the 
bright  “sun-stone,”  ■qXexxpov,  which  was  a  powerful 
protection  against  disease  and  ill. 

The  verbal  connection  is  not  so  simple  as  that  quoted 
from  the  Greeks  by  Pliny — electrum  appellatum  quoniam 
sol  vocitatus  Elector — but  the  derivation  of  Y)XexTG)p, 
^Xex,Tpov  and  dXsxxwp  from  the  verb  dXs/,10  is  abso¬ 
lutely  in  accord  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  Greek  forma¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  psychologically  consistent  that  the  name 
for  the  sun  and  his  bird  and  the  name  of  the  mysterious 
material  which  had  the  color  of  the  sun-rays  and  a  strange 
power  of  attraction,  which  caused  the  philosopher  Thales2 
to  say  that  it  had  a  soul,  should  come  from  the  same  verb 
of  averting  evil. 

The  words  YjXsxTWp  and  ^XsT/rpov  appear  in  the  Hom¬ 
eric  poems,  which  doubtless  set  the  stamp  on  them  so  far 
as  the  form  goes.  Alektor  in  the  Odyssey  as  a  proper 
name  preserves  the  short  quantity  of  the  a  which  appears 
in  the  verb.  It  is  not  clear  why  the  other  words  lengthened 
as  they  did  the  a  to  rj,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  parallel 
changes  of  rj  and  a  before  a  liquid  occur  in  the  Ionic  of 
Homer. 


i  Od.  8,  162  ft. 


2  Diels,  Fragmente  der  VorSokratikcr,  I,  p.  4. 
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AVERTING  OF  EVIL 
ROYAL  NAMES 

“  The  fact  that  the  great  mantels  are  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  sons  of  a  god ,  nymph ,  king,  or  prophet,  is  some  confirmation 
of  our  proposition  that  in  the  earlier  period  mantic  power  is  really 
gsxpuTo?  and  that  it  is  not  to  know  a  formal  art,  but  to  be  a 
certain  kind  of  man  that  makes  the  seer.  The  god,  it  may  be 
noted,  in  almost  every  case  is  Apollo  or  Poseidon,  a  great  begetter 
of  magical  children." 

— Halliday,  Greek  Divination. 

IN  W.  R.  Halliday’s  illuminating  chapter  on  Manteis 
the  author  discusses  the  close  connection  between 
[JiavTOauvY]  and  kingship,  remarking  that  the  relation 
between  the  manteis  and  royalty  is  closer  the  farther 
back  you  trace  it.1  “It  is  no  mere  chance  that  has  made 
the  Homeric  king  bearer  of  a  magic  wand,  a  ffoajXToO%o q 
Agamemnon’s  sceptre  no  less  than  Hesiod’s 
is  of  divine  origin.  Indeed  the  kings  of  the  legendary 
past  were  manteis  and  they  possessed  the  other  functions 
of  that  office  no  less  than  the  power  of  cleansing  from  the 
stain  of  bloodshed.”  Halliday  quotes  from  Cicero  de 
divinationed  “Omnino  apud  veteres  qui  rerum  potie- 
bantur,  iidem  auguria  tenebant:  ut  enim  sapere,  sic 
divinare  regale  ducebant.  Testis  est  nostra  civitas  in 
qua  et  reges  augures  et  postea  privati  eodem  sacerdotio 
praediti  rem  publicam  religionum  auctoritate  rexerunt.” 

Among  the  significant  names  cited  by  Halliday  are 
Polyidos  the  Knower,  whose  father  is  Koiranos  the  King. 
According  to  Iliad  13,  663  there  was  a  son  of  Polyidos 

1  Greek  Divination,  p.  54  ff.  *  Ibid.,  67  f. 
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named  Euchenor,  which  would  mean  Prayer  for  Men  or 
Prayer-man.  In  Iliad  5,  149  the  father  of  Polyidos  is 
Eurydamas,  also  a  significant  name.  He  of  Wide  Sway, 
and  Eurydamas  is  a  Dreamer. 

The  king  or  seer  may  have  the  title  of  his  office  or  func¬ 
tion  as  his  name,  or  his  name  may  be  an  epithet  of  the 
god  whose  representative  he  is.  The  son  of  Mounichos, 
son  of  Dryas,  king  of  the  Molossi,  cited  by  Halliday,1 
had  the  name  Alkandros,  which  is  evidently  an  epithet- 
name  and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  word  used  often 
as  an  epithet  of  deities  whose  special  function  is  averting 
of  evil  and  slaying  of  evil  things,  such  as  Apollo  and 
Herakles,  a)v6^txa/,oq.  Such  names  are  common  in  the 
dynasties  of  northern  and  western  Greece  and  this  is  in 
accord  with  the  geographical  provenance  of  the  mantis 
in  historical  times,  who  comes  “almost  invariably  from 
the  West,  endowed  with  the  magical  virtues  of  the  less 
civilized  races.”  So  “Akarnania,  Dodona,  and  Leukas 
furnish  seers  to  the  great  states  of  Greece.”2 

Amynandros  is  a  royal  name  in  Epirus,  belonging  to  a 
king  of  the  Athamanes;  the  name  Alexandros,  of  the  same 
meaning,  is  a  favorite  in  the  royal  families  of  Epirus  and 
Macedon  and  is  found  in  Homer  as  the  name  of  the 
Trojan  prince  who  is  also  called  Paris;  Alketas  (Epirus), 
Alkon  (Spartan),  Amyntas  and  Amyntor  (Macedonian), 
Aleuas  (Thessalian),  short  form  for  Aleuandros  and  so 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  Alexandros  and  Amynandros, 
are  notable  examples  of  royal  names  derived  from  epi¬ 
thets  of  a  deity  who  is  dX£^tx,ax,oq.  The  religious  value 
of  these  names  derived  from  apotropaic  verbs  has  been 
largely  overlooked  and  only  the  military  meaning  of 
defender  attached  to  them.  But  in  the  light  that  has 
been  thrown  on  the  religious  connections  of  the  early 
kingship  by  Sir  James  Frazer,  A.  B.  Cook,  Halliday  and 

10p.cit.,6g.  J  Ibid.,  95. 
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others,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  words  which  have 
become  personal  names  were  at  first  names  of  a  mantis- 
king,  who  had  the  title  Averter  of  Evil  from  an  epithet 
with  which  his  god  was  addressed  in  prayer.  So  we  find 
Apollo  addressed  as  Smintheus,  which  is  very  likely  a 
hypocoristicon  for  SfJuvOoxxovoq,  a  title  which  addresses 
the  god  as  one  who  keeps  the  evil  of  field-mice  from  the 
crops.  Later  Sminthis  and  Sminthos  appear  as  names 
of  men,  doubtless  first  priestly  or  royal  names,  derived 
from  the  title  of  the  god.  I  have  suggested1  that  the 
widely  spread  name  Mus  has  such  an  origin,  citing  the 
case  of  the  “European  Mus,”  who  according  to  Herodotus 
was  sent  out  by  Mardonius  to  consult  oracles  and  con¬ 
sulted  chiefly  oracles  of  Apollo.  In  the  account  given 
in  the  eighth  book  there  is  a  noticeable  dwelling  upon  the 
name  of  “this  man,  who  was  called  Mus.”  Since  we 
know  of  so  many  instances  in  which  priests2  and  priest¬ 
esses  have  various  animal  and  bird  names,  such  as  horse, 
lion,  hawk,  bee,  etc.,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  Carian 
Mus  had  a  name  that  goes  back  to  “Mouse-Apollo,”  as 
Sminthis  and  Sminthos  surely  do. 

The  supernatural  power  ascribed  to  the  king’s  touch 
in  many  countries  is  of  course  a  survival  from  the  time 
when  the  king  was  also  priest,  partaking  of  the  mysterious 
potency  of  the  god  whom  he  served.  The  account  of 
the  healing  power  of  the  Epirote  king  Pyrrhus  given 
by  Plutarch3  is  a  case  in  point.  “It  was  a  general  belief 
that  he  could  cure  the  spleen  by  sacrificing  a  white  cock 
and  then  gently  pressing  with  his  right  foot  on  the  spleen 
of  the  person  affected,  as  he  lay  down  on  his  back;  nor 
was  any  one  so  poor  or  inconsiderable  as  not  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  if  he  desired  it  to  the  benefit  of  his  touch.  He 
accepted  the  cock  for  the  sacrifice  as  a  reward,  and  was 

1  J.R.S.,  1923,  Sorex  in  C.I.L.,  II2  1988-9. 

2  Cook,  A.B.,  Zeus,  I,  441  ff.  3  Pyrrhus,  3. 
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always  much  pleased  with  the  present.  The  large  toe 
of  that  foot  was  said  to  have  divine  virtue;  for  after  his 
death  the  rest  of  the  body  being  consumed,  this  was 
found  unhurt  and  untouched  by  the  fire.” 

The  shrine  of  a  deity  of  healing  called  Amynos  was 
discovered  to  the  west  of  the  Acropolis  in  the  excavations 
of  1893.  Of  this  Health-hero  Korte  says  that  it  is  clear 
that  his  name  is  connected  with  the  verb  apiuvti)  and 
means  “Abwehrer;”  further  that  he  is  in  this  regard 
related  to  Apollo.  He  remarks  that  we  would  expect 
’Ap.uvuwp.  After  the  pattern  of  similar  short  names 
given  by  Fick-Bechtel,  such  as  Lysos  for  Lysandros, 
Amynos  would  be  short  for  Amynandros.  Inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  the  precinct  containing  the  name  of 
the  Healer-god,  one  of  which  attaches  the  name  in  the 
dative  to  that  of  Asklepios;  another  speaks  of  Amynos 
and  Asklepios  and  Dexion.  In  Miss  Harrison’s  full 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  three  deities  she  notes 
that  “we  have  the  names  of  the  three  personalities 
manifestly  separate  and  enumerated  in  significant  order.”1 
Dexion  was  the  name  given  to  Sophocles  because  he 
received  the  god  Asklepios  in  his  house  and  gave  him  an 
altar.  For  this  reason,  says  the  Etymologicum  Magnum ,2 
the  Athenians  built  a  shrine  for  Sophocles,  wishing  to 
show  honor  to  him  after  his  death.  The  sanctuary  of 
Amynos  contains  a  deep  well  which  with  its  precinct 
wall  apparently  belongs  to  the  time  of  Peisistratos. 
Korte  believes  that  the  worship  of  Asklepios  was  first 
introduced  in  Athens  by  the  poet  Sophocles.  I  have 
already  noted  that  the  paean  in  the  beginning  of  Oedipus 
Tyrannus  is  the  most  splendid  example  in  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  of  a  song  for  the  averting  of  ill.  This  choral  passage 
has  been  taken  to  indicate  that  the  play  was  written 

1  Harrison,  Prolegomena ,  344;  Primitive  Athens ,  104  f.;  Judeich,  Topogr.,  p.  259; 
Korte,  AM.,  21,  289;  Weller,  Athens,  83-85. 

2  Et.  Mag.,  s.v.  A e£tav. 
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after  the  great  plague  of  429-428  B.  C.  which  caused 
the  death  of  Pericles.1  It  may  be  that  Sophocles  intro¬ 
duced  the  worship  of  Asklepios,  or  at  least  instituted  the 
worship  of  that  god  in  his  own  house,  because  of  his  own 
recovery  or  escape  from  the  disease.  The  discovery  of 
this  sanctuary  of  the  Averter  with  its  holy  well  and 
marble  table  for  sacrifice  and  the  inscriptions  recording 
the  hitherto  unknown  name  of  the  healing-god  Amynos 
suggests  that  many  evidences  and  monuments  of  the 
Greek  religion  unmentioned  in  the  extant  literature  have 
vanished  without  leaving  a  trace.  The  verb  from  which 
the  name  of  this  hero  is  derived  appears  in  the  first  prayer 
for  the  averting  of  ill  that  appears  in  Greek.2 

Kekrops  Amynandros 

An  inscription  discovered  in  Athens  which  belongs  to 
the  Augustan  period  gives  the  names  of  the  guild  called 
the  Amynandridae.  Hesychius  has  the  gloss: 
’ApiuvavBptBac,  ysvo q  o5  tspsTq  ’A6y)vy)<tc. 

Since  the  priest  of  Kekrops,  the  old  Snake  King  of  Athens, 
is  a  member  of  this  list,  it  has  been  plausibly  conjectured 
that  Kekrops  was  worshipped  as  ’ApiuvavSpoq.  The 
name  is  also  attested  at  Athens  in  Plato’s3  Timaeus, 
where  it  is  the  name  of  the  boy  who  made  the  remark 
about  Solon’s  poetry  to  the  old  Kritias,  and  by  two  or 
three  inscriptions.4  As  already  noted,  it  was  a  royal 
name  among  the  Athamanes.5 

Aleuas  and  Alea 

Two  apotropaic  epithets  which  denote  respectively  a 
goddess  and  a  hero  are  derived  from  the  old  verb  aAsuto, 
used,  in  the  passages  which  I  have  cited  from  Aeschylus, 
in  prayers  of  desperate  entreaty  to  the  gods  to  avert  ill. 

1  Thucydides  was  infected  by  it,  but  recovered  and  wrote  a  famous  description  of  it. 

*  II.  i,  456.  3  Tim.,  21.  4  C.I.A.,  III,  2079. 

3  Head,  Hist.  Num.,  pp.  320,  328;  Livy,  31,  41. 
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These  names  are  Aleuas  and  Alea.  The  significance  of 
the  name  of  the  goddess  worshipped  at  Tegea  and  Man- 
tinea  is  correctly  interpreted  by  Fougeres.1  “Alea 
Athena,”  he  writes,  “signifie  la  deesse  Alea,  qui  ressemble 
a  Athena.  Par  cette  addition  on  a  voulu  marquer  les 
rapports  entre  la  deesse  protectrice  d’Arcadie  et  la  deesse 
tutelaire  d’Athenes.”  He  points  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
language  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  the  Greek  word  akeoi 
denotes  “la  protection  qui  eloigne  le  mal.” 

The  name  Alea  is  given  to  Athena  in  Arcadia  in  the 
places  mentioned  and  according  to  Mommsen2  there  was 
a  substitution  of  the  title  Alexandra  for  Alea  in  the 
scholion  on  Pindar  Pyth.  9,  30,  which  states  that  Adrastos 
became  king  of  Sikyon  and  established  there  the  shrine  of 
Hera  called  Alexandra. 

The  name  Aleuas,  the  heroic  ancestor  of  the  Thessalian 
Aleuadae,  evidently  comes  from  the  same  verb.  Curtius 
is  in  error  in  deriving  the  name  from  dXeo),  grind.  Meyer3 
distinguishes  between  the  verb  dXeFio,  avert  and  d^lujo) 
grind.  Aleuas,  which  I  derive  from  aXsuw,  avert,  must 
be  associated  psychologically  with  the  other  names  so 
frequent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Greek  peninsula, 
Amyntas,  Alexandras,  etc.  If  the  Aleuadae  traced 
themselves  back  to  Herakles,  as  Pindar  says  in  the  tenth 
Pythian  ode,  the  epithet  Aleuas  or  its  full  form  Aleuan- 
dros  may  first  have  been  attached  to  Herakles,  as  he  has 
the  epithet  of  like  meaning,  and  was  wor¬ 

shipped  as  a  deity  of  health  in  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Malian  gulf.  Gruppe  notes  the  connection  of  Herakles 
with  the  group  of  divine  physicians  Asklepios,  Amynos, 
Alexanor,  Alkon,  Alkides,  Alkaios  and  mentions  his  epi¬ 
thets  aXs^txocxoq  and  dcTCOT poiuocco?  and  his  relation  to 
Auge,  a  birth-goddess,  and  Hebe,  goddess  of  youthful 

1  B.C.H.,  16,  1892,  p.  573.  2  Cf.  Gruppe,  op.  cit.  5,  2,  1126. 

2  Griec'h.  Etym.,  1358,  p.  433. 
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strength.  Further  he  observes  that  Herakles  remains 
to  the  end  of  antiquity  an  averter  of  ill. 

The  myth  about  Aleuas  told  by  Aelian  brings  him 
into  the  circle  of  divine  healers  of  the  order  of  Melampus, 
Iamos  and  Herakles.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  young 
shepherd  on  Mount  Ossa,  with  whom  a  serpent  fell  in 
love  and  licked  his  face  and  brought  him  all  kinds  of 
gifts.  Melampus  owed  his  gift  of  second  sight  to  a 
grateful  brood  of  serpents,  who  in  return  for  his  giving 
their  mother  funeral  rites  by  burning  her,  purified  his 
ears  with  their  tongues,  so  that  he  understood  the  voices 
of  birds  and  beasts. 

“Melampus  touched  at  his  ears,  laid  finger  on  wrist; 

He  was  not  dreaming,  he  sensibly  felt  and  heard. 

Above,  through  leaves,  where  the  tree-twigs  thick 
intertwist. 

He  spied  the  birds  and  the  bill  of  the  speaking  bird* 

His  cushion  mosses  in  shades  of  various  green. 

The  lumped,  the  antlered,  he  pressed,  while  the 
sunny  snake 

Slipped  under:  draughts  he  had  drunk  of  clear  Hippo- 
crene, 

It  seemed,  and  sat  with  a  gift  of  the  god  awake. 

“Melampus  dwelt  among  men:  physician  and  sage, 

He  served  them,  loving  them,  healing  them;  sick  or 
maimed 

Or  them  that  frenzied  in  some  delirious  rage 

Outran  the  measure,  his  juice  of  the  woods  reclaimed.” 

And  Iamos  was  of  the  same  race  of  seers;  his  father 
was  Apollo  and  his  grandfather  Poseidon,  that  “notable 
begetter  of  magical  children.”  Iamos  was  nursed  by  two 
bright-eyed  serpents  and  fed  by  them  on  the  “harmless 
venom”  of  the  bee.  “He  was  hidden  among  rushes 
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in  an  impenetrable  brake,  his  tender  body  all  suffused 
with  the  golden  and  deep  purple  gleams  of  the  iris  flowers; 
wherefore  his  mother  prophesied,  saying  that  by  this 
holy  name  of  immortality  he  should  be  called  throughout 
all  time.”  His  name  is  held  by  Gruppe,  rightly  I  believe, 
to  mean  Healer  and  to  belong  to  the  same  group  as 
Iasion,  Iason  and  Iamenos, — in  spite  of  some  variation 
in  the  quantity  of  a,  all  being  derived  from  the  verb  of 
healing  taopiac.  Pindar’s  derivation  from  iris  or  pansy, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  cannot  be  right.  It  is  a  poet’s  lovely 
fancy;  and  it  is  clear  that  Pindar  is  playing  with  ety¬ 
mology  in  the  passage  as  he  uses  the  strange  expression 
dp.£(JL9£i  tw,  “blameless  poison,”  for  honey. 

Aleuas  was  the  name  of  a  healing  deity  like  Asklepios, 
^ptoa  xavToBonuav  dAxTYjpa  vouatov,  “a  hero,  averter  of 
all  manner  of  sickness,”  and  his  name  was  probably 
attached  to  that  of  Herakles  or  some  other  great  healer 
and  helper  in  the  form  ’AX£uav8poq.  The  Thessalian 
cult  of  health  centering  at  Trikka,  where  it  was  famous 
in  the  Homeric  time,  had  come  to  Trikka  from  Lakereia 
near  Boebeis  and  the  river  Amyrus.1  It  had,  I  suggest, 
been  brought  with  the  “bitter  root”  of  healing  and  the 
skillful  hand  of  a  Cheiron,  “The  Handler”  or  “Hero  with 
the  gentle  touch,”  by  Eordaeans  also  called  Hippocen- 
tauri,  from  Paeonia  and  Illyria,  lands  of  “Root- 
diggers.”  These,  we  know  from  Stephen  of  Byzantium, 
settled  in  Lakereia  near  the  lake  where  Apollo  met  Koro- 
nis,  the  mother  of  Asklepios. 

Skopas  is  another  royal  name,  of  the  short  form  like 
Amynas  and  Alexas,  from  Skopandros,  Watcher  over  men.2 
From  the  tenth  Pythian  ode  of  Pindar  we  learn  that  both 
the  Aleuadae,  who  had  their  seat  of  power  at  Larissa, 
and  the  Skopadae,  lords  of  Crannon,  once  called  Ephyra, 

1  According  to  Allen,  Homeric  Catalogue,  p.  122. 

2  Fick-Bechtel,  Personennamen,  p.  16. 
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were  descendants  of  Herakles.  These  families  are  chiefly 
known  to  us  through  the  poets,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Skopadae,  from  the  passage  in  the  Protagoras  of  Plato 
in  which  a  poem  of  Simonides  is  discussed.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  Theocritus,  that  the  great  families  of  Thessaly 
would  be  buried  in  obscurity  but  for  the  songs  written 
in  their  honour,  is  amply  justified: 

xoXXoi  ev  ’Avxioxoto  Bopioic;  xai  avaxxo q  ’AXsua 
appiaXirjv  spLpLYjvov  spisxpYjaavxo  xsvsaxah 
xoXXcfi  Be  UxoxaBaiacv  sXauvopiEVoi  xoxi  crqxouc; 
poaxoi  auv  XEparjacv  spiuxfjaavxo  @oe<jai 
piupla  dpi’  xsBcov  Kpavvamov  svBidaaxov 
xotpisvsq  exxpixa  pwjXa  <pfXo£s(voicrt  KpEwvBacq. 
aXk’  ou  crcpcv  twv  YjBoq,  ixsl  yXuxuv  i^sxEVwaav 
0 upiov  iq  supsTav  a^sBcdv  axiiyvoTo  yspovxoq, 
apivaaxol  Be  xa  xoXXa  xat  oX(3ca  xfjva  Xixovxsc; 

BeiXoT?  ev  vsxusaac  piaxpcOq  aicbvaq  sxsivxo, 
si  ptYj  Bscvoq  doiBoq  6  Kirjioq  a”oXa  (ptovswv 
^ap^ixov  £<;  xoXuxopBov  ev  dvBpaai  6y)x’  ovopiaaxouq 
oxXoxspocq. 

The  Aleuadae  are  more  conspicuous  and  more  often 
mentioned  than  the  Skopadae,  who  were  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Aleuad  family,  as  the  Kreondae  are  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Skopadae  at  Crannon.  Both 
families  appear  to  have  immigrated  from  Thesprotia. 
The  eponym  of  the  Aleuadae  is  one  of  the  Thessalian 
heroes  whose  story  brings  them  into  connection  with  the 
serpent,  of  whom  the  most  famous  is  Asklepios.  Of  him 
Rohde  writes:  “In  Wahrheit  ist  urspriinglich  auch 
er  ein  in  der  Erde  hausender  thessalischer  Ortsdaimon 
gewesen,  der  aus  der  Tiefe,  wie  viele  solche  Erdgeister, 
Heilung  von  Krankheiten,  Kentniss  der  Zukunft  (beides 
in  alter  Zeit  eng  verbunden)  heraufsandte.”1 


1  Psyche ,  1,  141. 
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It  would  seem  probable  that  the  name  Skopas,  which 
maintains  itself  in  the  Skopad  genealogy,  had  some 
especial  meaning  such  as  that  which  kept  the  name 
Alexander  so  prominent  in  the  north  of  Greece.  The 
value  of  that  name  is  seen  in  the  health  deity  Alexanor, 
as  well  as  in  the  epithet  applied  to  Herakles,  Hermes, 
Apollo,  and  other  divinities,  fcke%i%(XY.oq.  The  name 
Skopas  evidently  comes  from  the  root  axsx-,  which  has 
in  it  the  meanings  of  shelter,  watch,  and  look,  and  may 
be  compared  with  Latin  tueor,  which  signifies  both  to 
guard  and  to  gaze.  The  meaning  of  shelter  is  seen  in 
connection  with  the  chthonic  deities  at  Hermione,  in  a 
definition  in  Suidas,  in  which,  under  the  phrase  av0’ 
'Eppitovoq,  is  the  following: 

'Eppuovr]  yap  iv  HsLoxovvtqchi)  %okiq  KopY]q  xal  Aifjpiiq- 
xpoq  aaiiXog,  waxe  cryixiqv  xapexscv  xob;  bcsxstioixrcv. 

This  is  a  most  useful  example  of  the  root  for  my  purpose, 
which  is  to  give  the  meaning  of  Shelterer,  Protector,  to 
the  name  Skopas,  and  to  attach  it  to  a  chthonic  deity  of 
Thessaly,  for  whose  cult  at  Crannon  and  Larissa,  and  at 
many  other  places  in  Thessaly,  there  is  inscriptional 
evidence.1 

The  chthonic  deity  is  Llermes,  from  whom  a  Thessalian 
and  Aetolian  month  was  named.  This  month,  Hermaios, 
may,  as  Stein2  suggests,  testify  to  a  very  ancient  cult  of 
Hermes  as  “Totengott”  in  Thessaly  and  Aetolia.  There 
is  evidence3  that  Hermes  was  worshipped  at  Pherae,  that 
seat  of  divinity  that  traffics  with  the  dead.  The  chthonic 
deities  are  notably  the  gods  of  increase  of  field  and  flock, 
and  in  the  sixteenth  book4  of  the  Iliad  Hermes  lies  with 
Polymele,  the  One  of  Many  Flocks,  and  there  is  born  to 
him  a  son  Eudoros,  an  epithet  that  recalls  titles  of  the 

1  P.  W 8,  738,  gives  the  references.  a  P.  W.,  8,  763. 

8  Callim,  Frag.,  117.  (But  cf.  emendation  of  Wilamowitz  to  &  rieppepaToq.) 

4 II.  16,  180  ff. 
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Earth,  the  All-Giver.  Hermes  himself  has  the  title  of 
lici[J.f)Xcoq,  and  the  word  xo^u^Tj^oq1  occurs  in  the  Iliad 
in  connection  with  Phorbas  (the  Feeder  of  Cattle),  the 
Trojan  most  beloved  by  Hermes,  who  gave  him  wealth. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  these  well-known  facts, 
which  I  use  in  leading  up  to  the  interpretation  of  Hermes’ 
epithet  su<jxoxo<;,  as  the  Shelterer  or  Protector,  an  in¬ 
terpretation  which  would  link  the  word  with  Skopas,  the 
eponym  of  the  lords  of  Crannon,  whose  ten  thousand 
goodly  sheep  were  watched  by  countless  shepherds  on  the 
plains  of  Crannon.  I  would  interpret  both  words  in  the 
sense  of  the  lines  addressed  to  another  shepherd  god: 

“thou  god  of  shepherds  all, 
which  of  our  gentle  lambkins  takest  keepe 
and  when  our  flock  into  mischaunce  mought  fall 
dost  save  from  mischiefe  the  unwary  sheepe, 

Als  of  their  maisters  hast  no  less  regard 

than  of  their  flocks,  which  thou  dost  watch  and  ward.” 

“Watch  and  ward”  expresses  the  etymological  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  root  seen  in  both  words.  The  words  euaxsxYjq2 
and  £uax£xa<?TO<;,3  passives  to  suaxoxoq,  both  mean  shel¬ 
tered,  the  passive  forms  evidently  retaining  the  more 
ancient  meaning.  The  active  form,  euaxoxoq,  passed 
over  into  the  meaning  “with  good  aim,”  and  is  applied 
once  in  the  Odyssey  to  Artemis  in  that  significance.  It 
is  later  used  of  the  other  gods  of  the  bow,  Apollo  and  Hera- 
kles.  It  is  not  suited  to  Plermes  in  that  sense,  and  is 
found  with  reference  to  him  twice  in  the  Iliad  and  twice 
in  the  Odyssey,  always  in  connection  with  the  much-dis¬ 
puted  epithet  apYSUpovTYjq. 

The  lines  in  the  seventh  book4  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which 
the  epithets  appear,  suggest  the  meaning  of  Shelterer, 
the  “custos  maximus”  of  Horace,  for  iutrxoxoq. 

1 II.  14,490.  2  Theophrastus,  H.P.,  4,  11.  3  Thuc.,  V  71.  *  Od.  7,  136-138. 
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axevBovTeq  Bexaeaatv  luaxoxci)  d pyei(p6ycj) 

J)  x6^aT(j)  axevBeo-xov,  ots  piVYjaataxo  xoitou. 

Before  lying  down  in  sleep,  which  is  so  akin  to  death, 
they  commend  themselves  to  the  protection  of  the  God 
of  Souls.  Here  is  the  true  meaning  of  £uaxoxo<;  with 
reference  to  Hermes.  By  contamination  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  seen  in  axoxo?,  mark,  the  epithet  assumed  the  signi¬ 
ficance  which  made  it  appropriate  to  archer-gods.  The 
other  epithet,  dpyeicp6vzr]q,  whatever  its  meaning,  has 
in  it  the  root  which  appears  in  the  name  of  the  dread 
Death  Goddess,  Persephoneia,  and  if  the  etymology  of 
“HepffS-”  is  that  which  is  declared  in  Roscher,  2,  1288, 
to  be  the  only  satisfactory  one,  i.e.  “sturmendes  Licht,” 
the  meaning  of  dpysiqiovzrjq  would  closely  approach  that 
of  Persephoneia  in  both  parts  of  its  composition. 

In  the  genealogy  of  the  Skopadae,  so  far  as  known,  the 
name  Skopas  appears  as  the  name  of  three  of  the  family. 
The  name  Diaktorides  appears  among  the  suitors  of 
Agarista  in  the  sixth  book  of  Herodotus — 

sx  Be  ©EacraXciqq  YjTdte  twv  ExotocBemv  AtaxTopcBiqg 
Kpavvdmoq,  lx  MoXoaawv  "AXxwv. 

The  name  of  the  Skopad  suitor  is  derived  from  an  epithet 
of  the  god  Hermes,  which  appears  always,  in  the  Iliad, 
in  the  phrase  BcdxTopoq  dpY£t<p6v'CY)<;.  Of  the  ten  in¬ 
stances  of  the  word  in  the  Odyssey  it  accompanies 
dc p y £*t 9 6 vtyj q  in  eight.  It  appears  alone  in  the  Odyssey, 
once  in  the  genitive,  and  once  in  the  vocative.  The  epi¬ 
thet  is  appropriate  to  Hermes  ^uxoxop/xoq,  who  guides 
souls  to  and  from  the  realm  of  Persephone. 

Connecting  the  name  Skopas  with  the  epithet  iuaxoxo*;, 
and  noting  the  name  Diaktorides,  which  points  directly 
to  a  cult  of  Hermes,  I  argue  that  just  as  the  Aleuadae 
traced  their  family  to  a  hero,  perhaps  a  hypostasis  of 
Herakles,  whose  name  was  Aleuas,  Averter  of  Evil,  so 
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the  Skopadae,  lords  of  many  flocks,  had  for  their  eponym 
a  hypostasis  of  Hermes  Chthonios  under  the  name  of 
Skopas,  the  Protector. 

Gruppe  does  not  discuss  the  Skopadae,  but  finds  that 
the  hero  Kreon  is  a  hypostasis  of  the  Thessalian  Hermes. 
This  would  afford  another  example  of  the  royal  names  in 
question.  We  learn  from  Plato’s  Protagoras  that  the 
father  of  Skopas  of  Simonides’  ode  was  Kreon.  Gruppe1 
writes  of  Hermes  xpetov,  worshipped  in  Thessaly.  The 
only  passage  quoted  by  Gruppe  in  which  the  title  is 
actually  given  to  Hermes  is  a  fragment  from  Anacreon, 
and  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  other.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  Hermes  may  have  borne  this  title,  which  is 
a  usual  one  for  divinities  and  heroes,  and  in  that  case  he 
would  serve  excellently  as  the  eponym  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Skopads,  the  Kreondae. 

Like  the  names  Alexanor,  Alketas,  Alkon,  Alexander, 
Amynander,  etc.,  the  name  Skopas  appears  in  the  western 
part  of  northern  Greece.  It  is  found  in  inscriptions2 
referring  to  Aetolians,  and  the  well-known  strategos  of 
the  Aetolians3  (whose  name  occurs  in  the  second  of  the 
two  inscriptions  cited)  was  named  Skopas.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  for  the  prevalence  of  these  names  of  religious  origin 
in  the  northwestern  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  Mace¬ 
donia  and  Thessaly,  that  among  the  witnesses  on  the 
bronze  tablet  discovered  at  Dodona4  are  the  names  of  two 
Molossians,  Alexanor  and  Skopaios.  (It  must  be  said 
that  the  first  two  letters  of  the  latter  name  are  supplied.) 

Hermes  does  not  appear  on  the  coins  of  Thessaly, 
which  chiefly  testify  to  the  worship  of  the  great  Thes¬ 
salian  god,  Poseidon,  but  the  cult  of  Hermes  was  wide¬ 
spread  in  this  land  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  it  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Thessalian  cult  that  he  should  be  worshipped 

Wp.  cit.,  5,  2,  1323.  2  Ditt.,  Sylloge,  845,  11;  923,  3. 

3  Woodhouse,  Aetolia,  Geography ,  Topography ,  and  Antiquities ,  p.  235. 

4  Ditt.,  Sylloge ,  839,  5. 
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as  From  this  god,  who  watched  over  their 

wealth  and  gave  them  increase,  I  think  the  Skopadae 
got  their  name. 

According  to  Virgil  Panthoos,  who  in  the  Iliad  is  a 
member  of  Priam’s  council  and  father  of  Euphorbos  and 
Poulydamas,  was  the  “priest  of  the  citadel  and  of  Apollo,” 
whose  temple  with  its  great  “aduton”  was  on  the 
citadel,  Pergamos,  which  Apollo  in  the  story  of  the  Iliad 
often  seeks.  The  love  of  that  god  for  his  priest  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  verse  which  says  that  Apollo  would  not 
permit  the  sons  of  Panthoos  to  be  overcome  in  the 
battle,  where  the  father’s  name  in  the  genitive  takes  the 
place  of  the  usual  patronymic.  The  son  Euphorbos  has  a 
name  appropriate  to  a  priest-king  or  chief  who  is  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  Helios-Apollo,  a  vegetation  god  in  the  sense  that 
he  feeds  the  flocks  and  gives  them  increase  and  like 
Mother  Earth  “nourishes  all  things  that  are  upon  the 
earth.”1  Phorbas  is  the  name  of  a  hero  who  is  in  some 
myths  the  enemy  and  in  others  the  favorite  of  Apollo; 
his  name  is  of  the  same  meaning  as  Euphorbos.  In  the 
Iliad  Phorbas  is  a  Trojan,  beloved  of  Hermes,  and  has 
the  title  of  Rich  in  Flocks.  The  name  of  Panthoos  him¬ 
self  has  apparently  no  hieratic  meaning;  if  however 
Peirithoos  is  accepted  as  having  in  it  a  reference  to  the 
Sun- Wheel,  which  Ixion  the  father  of  Peirithoos  almost 
certainly  represented,  may  not  Panthoos  have  originally 
the  same  connotation?  The  name  of  the  other  son  of 
Panthoos,  Poulydamas,  the  Seer,  was  no  doubt,  the  title 
of  some  god,  and  Gruppe  has  assigned  such  compounds 
to  chthonian  deities.  Eurydamas,  the  Trojan  Dreamer, 
has  a  priestly  function;  the  name  of  another  Trojan, 
Adamas,  suggests  the  title  of  the  god  who  is  called 
aBapaaToq  in  Iliad  9,  158: — 

§[rr]0Y]TG> — ’AfSiqg  toc  dpscMxoq  y)B’  d8dp,a<Tro<;. 

1  Hymn  XXX,  1-2. 
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The  best  commentary  on  the  double  aspect  of  the  similar 
name  Admetos,  is  found  in  the  chapter  of  Professor 
J.  A.  K.  Thomson’s  Greek  Tradition  which  is  entitled 
“Alcestis  and  her  Hero;”  in  a  discussion  that  is  full  of 
subtle  insight: — 

“It  was  to  Admetus  in  his  shining  aspect — as  it  were 
the  Sun-god  himself— that  Alcestis  was  married  on  the 
day  of  the  strange  procession.  In  his  other  aspect  she 
is  the  bride  of  Death.” 

The  name  Adamas  occurs  in  Theocritus1  for  the  god 
in  the  lower  world. 

We  have  then  besides  the  often  cited  group  of  names 
from  apotropaic  verbs,  such  as  Alexandras,  Amynandros, 
Alkon,  Aleuas,  others  from  the  verb  of  healing  (dop.at 
such  as  the  Trojan  Iamenos,2  Iasion  and  Iason;  still 
others  from  the  verb  axio^ac,  Akessamenos,  the  Paeonian 
Healer,  whose  daughter  was  the  bride  of  the  River;  and 
shortened3  forms  of  that  name  such  as  Akestor  and  Akes- 
tes;  further,  names  such  as  Skopas  for  Skopandros  from 
the  root  axsit-  to  watch  over.  All  these,  and  many  other 
groups,  point  to  the  early  stage  of  religion  when  the 
mantis-priest,  who  was  at  the  same  time  king,  had  his 
birth  and  his  art  of  prophecy  and  art  of  healing  as  gifts 
of  the  god,  Apollo  or  Poseidon  or  Hermes,  whose  child 
he  was  reputed  to  be  or  whose  altar  he  served. 

1  2,  33  ff.  *11.  12,  139.  3  Fick-Bechtel,  Personennamen,  pp.  32,  etc. 
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THE  HYPERBOREANS 

“  The  Old  Garden  of  Phoebus .” 

— Sophocles. 

“  T  WISH  to  tell  you  a  story  which  Alcaeus  sang  in  a 
|  lyric  paean  which  he  composed  in  honor  of  Apollo. 

I  will  not  give  it  in  the  Lesbian  measure,  for  I  am 
not  poetical,  but  will  change  the  metre  of  the  lyre  into 
prose.  When  Apollo  was  born,  Zeus  gave  him  for  his 
adorning  a  gold  head-band  and  a  lyre  and  also  a  chariot 
to  drive,  with  swans  to  draw  it;  he  then  sent  him  to 
Delphi  and  the  stream  of  Castalia  to  be  the  prophet 
of  right  and  law  for  the  Greeks.  And  Apollo  sitting 
on  the  chariot  seat  sent  his  swans  flying  to  the  Hyper¬ 
borean  folk.  When  the  Delphians  heard  of  this,  they 
made  a  paean-song  and  a  melody,  and  set  youths  danc¬ 
ing  about  the  tripod  and  by  this  called  on  their  god 
to  return  from  the  Hyperborean  land.  But  the  god  for 
a  whole  year  gave  laws  among  the  Hyperboreans  and 
when  he  thought  it  the  time  for  the  tripods  of  Delphi 
also  to  be  set  ringing,  he  told  his  swans  to  fly  back 
again  from  the  Hyperboreans.  It  is  summer  and  mid¬ 
summer  at  that  when  Apollo  is  brought  by  Alcaeus 
from  the  Hyperboreans  and  as  the  summer  shines  bright 
and  Apollo  is  back  again,  the  lyre  too  has  the  bloom 
of  summer  in  its  song  to  the  god.  Nightingales  sing  to 
him — for  of  course  Alcaeus  would  have  the  birds  sing¬ 
ing — not  bewailing  their  own  sadness  among  men,  but 
uttering  all  their  melody  for  the  god — and  the  swallow 
and  the  cicada  sing  to  him  likewise.  And  in  the  poem 
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Castalia  flows  with  silvery  streams  and  Kephissos  surges 
high  with  his  dark  wave  shining — in  which  the  poet  imi¬ 
tates  Homer’s  picture  of  Enipeus.  For  Alcaeus,  like 
Homer,  makes  us  see  that  the  water  can  feel  that  a 
god  is  near.”1 

Alcaeus  in  the  song  here  paraphrased  by  Himerius 
reflects  the  Delphic  legend  of  Hyperborean  Apollo.  A 
famous  ode  of  Pindar’s  tells  of  the  journey  of  Herakles  to 
the  shadowy  springs  of  the  Ister,  where  he  saw  the  land 
that  lay  behind  the  freezing  North  Wind  and  won  the 
Hyperborean  folk  who  serve  Apollo  to  give  him  an  olive 
tree  to  be  planted  in  the  precinct  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.2 
Another  ode  tells  of  the  hero  Perseus,  who  went  to  that 
land  to  which  none  but  heroes  may  go.  “For  neither  by 
ship  nor  as  a  wayfarer  canst  thou  find  the  marvellous 
road  to  the  thronged  folk  of  the  Hyperboreans.  Yet 
Perseus  once  entered  their  homes  and  feasted,  finding 
them  when  they  offered  great  hecatombs  of  asses  to  the 
god.  For  Apollo  takes  delight  in  their  feasts  and  lovely 
songs;  and  he  is  filled  with  laughter  when  he  beholds  the 
ramping  insolence  of  those  beasts.  The  Muse  shuns  not 
their  ways  and  everywhere  dances  of  young  maidens 
and  the  voice  of  the  lyre  and  the  noise  of  the  pipes  are 
heard;  they  bind  gold  laurel  leaves  in  their  hair  and 
feast  delightfully.  Neither  sickness  nor  dread  old  age 
comes  near  that  holy  tribe;  they  dwell  without  labor 
or  warfare,  and  avoid  Nemesis,  whose  hand  is  above 
justice.  In  the  boldness  of  his  spirit  Danae’s  son  once 
went,  under  Athene’s  guidance,  into  the  throng  of  that 
blessed  folk.”3 

The  offerings  sent  by  the  Hyperborean  Apollo-wor- 
shippers  to  Delos  were,  Herodotus  says,4  the  same  holy 
things  bound  in  a  stalk  of  corn  that  were  used  by  Thracian 
and  Paeonian  women  in  their  ritual  of  sacrifice  to  Artemis 

i  Himerius,  Or.,  14,  10.  2  Pindar,  01.  3,  25  ff.  3  Pyth.  10,  29  ff.  1 IV,  32  ff. 
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the  Queen.  They  were  brought,  as  the  Delians  related, 
originally  by  two  maiden  messengers,  Hyperoche  and 
Laodike,  escorted  by  five  men  from  the  Hyperborean 
folk.  Later  the  cereal  offering  was  brought  only  to  the 
border  of  a  country,  to  be  received  and  carried  to  the 
confines  of  the  next  land;  and  so  passing  from  territory 
to  territory  the  sacred  objects  finally  reached  Delos, 
handed  on  from  the  Hyperboreans  to  the  Scythians,  then 
by  the  successive  tribes  toward  the  west  as  far  as  the 
Adriatic;  then  southward  to  Epirus  and  Dodona,  then 
on  to  the  Gulf  of  Malis  and  Euboea,  then  to  city  after 
city,  proceeding  to  Karystos,  Tenos,  and  Delos.  The 
maidens,  according  to  Herodotus,  came  to  bring  to  Eilei- 
thuia  the  offering  due  her  for  the  speedy  birth  of  the 
children  of  Leto;  with  them  came  Arge  and  Opis  who  had 
their  special  honors.  The  maidens  who  honor  the  swift 
ending  of  the  travail  of  the  goddess  and  their  companions 
have  names  that  are  all  cult-titles1  to  which  may  be  added 
that  of  Hekaerge  given  by  Pausanias2  as  the  companion  of 
Opis.  Oupis  according  to  the  Etymologicum  Magnum 3  has 
her  name  which  is  a  title  for  Artemis,  because  she  watches, 
OTct^saQac,  over  women  in  child-birth.  The  names  all 
point  to  the  moon  who  measures  the  time  of  bearing  for 
primitive  women. 

The  coming  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  from  the  Hyper¬ 
boreans  and  the  identity  of  cereal  offering  made  to  both 
indicate  the  worship  of  the  two  deities  as  life-giving  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  worship,  which  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  increase  of  human  life.  The  idealization  of 
the  life  of  their  northern  worshippers  on  the  steppes  is 
anticipated  by  Homer,  who  represents  Zeus  turning  his 
eyes  from  the  plain  of  Troy  toward  Thrace,  the  Danubian 

1  Farnell,  Cults,  IV,  ioi.  2  Paus.,  V,  7,  8;  Plat.,  Axiochus,  p.  371. 

8  This  is  an  impossible  derivation,  but  the  reference  to  the  birth-goddess  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  The  Etymologicum  Magnum  gives  Oupis,  Hekaerge,  and  Loxo  as  the  names 
of  the  Hyperborean  maidens. 
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Mysians,  the  Horse-Milkers  and  the  Abii,  “justest  of 
men.”  The  Iliad  knows  of  this  blameless  folk  living 
near  the  Milkers  of  Mares,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Hyperboreans.  Herodotus  reports  that  Hesiod  wrote 
about  the  Hyperboreans,  as  did  “Homer  in  the  Epigoni, 
if  Homer  really  composed  that  epic.”  The  Hymn  to 
Dionysus  speaks  of  them  as  the  opposite  of  Egypt  and 
Cyprus  in  geographical  position: — “I  think  that  he  will 
come  to  Egypt  or  Cyprus,  or  to  the  Hyperboreans  or  yet 
beyond  them.”  This  seems  to  be  a  general  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  direction  south-north.  So  Herodotus  thinks 
of  that  direction  when  he  says  that  there  must  be  Hyper¬ 
notions,  people  dwelling  beyond  the  wind  Notos,  if  there 
are  Hyperboreans,  people  dwelling  beyond  the  wind 
Boreas. 

The  thought  behind  the  Delphian  belief  was  clearly 
that  during  the  winter1  months  when  Apollo  was  in  the 
Hyperborean  country,  he  made  it  bloom  by  his  presence, 
and  his  return  to  Delphi  in  the  month  Bysios,  which 
marked  the  revival  of  nature  in  the  spring,  was  greeted 
with  a  festival  of  rejoicing.  Artemis  is  said  by  Diodorus 
(in  the  feigned  tale  of  Medea  by  which  she  cheated  the 
daughters  of  Pelias)  to  come  from  the  Hyperboreans  to 
bring  good—  xapecvat  yap  atirrjv  'Yxsp^opswv  ex’ 
dya6(p  Bacpiovc.2 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Delphian  Hyper¬ 
boreans  originate  in  the  Balkan  countries,  and  that  the 
Delian  cult  adopted  the  Delphian  story.  The  offering 
of  the  axapxcel  coming  from  the  distant  lands  and  the 
“hypostases”  of  Artemis,  who  are  alleged  to  have  come 
as  messengers  and  to  be  buried  in  Delos  are  the  chief 
traditions  which  we  have  from  the  Delian  worship, 
which,  as  Mannhardt  and  others  have  pointed  out,  had 

1  Nillson,  Griech.  Fest.,  158:  “Er  musste  sich  wahrend  des  Winters  irgendwo  auf- 
halten.” 

’IV,  51. 
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an  agrarian  character.  The  offerings  concealed  in  the 
corn-stalk,  made  to  Apollo  on  Delos  and  to  Artemis 
Basileia  in  the  Balkan  countries,  have  already  been  noted 
in  my  discussion  of  the  goddess  as  a  tribute  to  the  deities 
of  fruitfulness  and  increase.  The  old  idea1  that  amber  was 
the  sacred  thing  hidden  in  the  corn-stalk  has  not  found 
acceptance  among  recent  scholars.2 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  Hyperborean  legends  and 
an  examination  of  the  various  theories  concerning  them 
is  made  in  the  article  by  Daebritz  entitled  “Hyper- 
boreer”  in  Pauly-Wissowa’s  Lexikon.  To  this  is  now 
added  the  long  and  learned  article  on  'P(7taia  opr]  by 
Kiessling  in  the  same  lexicon.  Daebritz  sums  up  his  con¬ 
clusions  as  follows: 

“All  that  antiquity  tells  us  about  the  Hyperboreans 
goes  back  to  the  Delphian  and  the  Delian  story.  The 
legend  of  the  Hyperboreans  at  Delphi  is  rooted  in  the 
cult  of  souls  and  in  the  belief  that  blessed  spirits  lead  a 
life  in  a  paradise  of  happiness  with  Apollo.  In  Delos, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  practically  only  an  agrarian 
procession.  Both  cults  point  to  Thrace  and  the  Balkans: 
the  names  of  the  Delphian  Hyperboreans  as  well  as 
details  of  the  Delian  ritual.  Both  are  held  together  by 
the  unity  of  the  Greek  tradition  in  the  Apollo  cult  and 
through  the  connections,  emphasized  by  Usener,  of  the 
epiphany  of  the  Delphian  god  and  the  coming  of  Leto  to 
Delos  with  the  winter  dwelling  of  the  Sun-God,  who  will 
bestow  new  blessings  for  the  harvest.  No  certainty  pre¬ 
vails  with  regard  to  the  unity  of  both  cults.  Was  there 
an  original  unity  or  a  transference  of  the  Delphian  name 
and  belief  to  the  Delian  rites,  or  is  there  some  other 
method  of  harmonizing  the  two?” 

Daebritz  follows  Schroeder  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
name  Hyperborean.  Both  these  scholars  hold  that  the 

1  Tozer,  Hist.  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  32,  advocates  this  theory. 

2  Daebritz,  P.  IV.,  s.v.  Hyperboreer. 
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word  is  compounded  of  uxsp  in  the  sense  of  above  and  of 
@6 pa — Slavic  gora —  =  mountain;  they  believe  that  a 
Thracian  conception  of  a  spirit-land  high  above  the  cloud- 
mountains,  over  the  Thracian  fields,  in  which  a  blessed 
folk  of  souls  of  their  dead  ancestors  lived  in  heaven,  had 
come  to  the  Greeks,  finally  losing  its  meaning  and  leaving 
in  its  stead  only  the  tale  of  a  happy  tribe  of  men  beyond 
the  north  wind,  who  were  servants  of  Apollo.  The  deri¬ 
vation  of  Hyperborean  suggested  by  Ahrens,  which  Dr. 
Farnell  called  by  far  the  most  interesting  contribution 
made  by  philology  to  the  study  of  Greek  religion,  is  shown 
by  Daebritz,  following  Gunther  and  Schroeder,  to  be 
untenable;  for  the  preposition  uxep  does  not  express 
transmission;  xapa  is  the  word  that  has  that  function; 
further  the  name  of  the  Macedonian  month  'Txsp^spsT- 
aloq,  which  plays  a  large  part  in  this  interpretation, 
really  refers  to  Zeus  Hyperberetaios,  i.e.  the  Exalted,  and 
has  no  reference  to  the  transmission  of  offerings  in  this 
month.  Daebritz  compares  the  title  of  Hermes  xspcpep- 
at oq  in  the  Thracian  Ainos,  which  evidently  means 
Mighty  or  Exalted,  with  the  word  X£p(p£p££<p,  used  by 
Herodotus  for  those  who  brought  the  gifts.  This  word 
has  been  understood  by  those  who  support  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Ahrens  to  mean  “those  bearing  the  gifts 
about.”  It  appears  rather  to  be  explained  in  the  Hero- 
dotean  passage  by  the  words  following  it  p.£yaXoc£ 

TCpidq  £V  £XOVT£<;. 

Kiessling1  accepts  the  derivation  and  explanation 
given  by  Daebritz  and  Schroeder,  but  stresses  the  point 
that  the  belief  in  the  heaven  high  above  the  mountains, 
in  which  the  souls  of  the  blessed  dead  lived  with  their 
lord  Apollo,  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Greek 
thought  of  the  Hyperboreans  even  in  the  sixth  century 
B.  C.,  in  which  period  the  Hyperboreans  were  regarded 

1  P.  W.,  s.v.  ‘Pi'xstta  ”OpT). 
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by  a  false  etymology  as  living  behind  the  North  Wind 
and  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  farthest  North. 

The  derivation  from  uxep  and  Macedonian  (3s po)  for 
(plpto,  giving  the  sense  of  Bearers  or  Transmitters  and 
equivalent  to  xep^Bpleq,  explained  in  the  same  way,  has 
been  overthrown  by  the  criticisms  of  Daebritz,  Gunther, 
and  Schroeder;  but  the  explanation  of  the  Hyperboreans 
as  a  folk  of  departed  spirits  living  in  Heaven,  advocated 
by  Daebritz  and  Kiessling,  following  Schroeder,  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  “immortalizing”  belief  of  the  Getae1 
in  Thrace.  They  believed  that  their  blessed  dead  went 
to  Salmoxis  in  a  dwelling  beneath  the  earth.  The  muse  in 
the  play  of  Euripides  prophesies  such  immortality  for 
her  son  Rhesus: 

x,puxTo<;  5’  ev  avTpotq  Trj<;  uxapyupou  xOovo? 
av0p(oxo8a(pLO)v  xecasTat  (3Xsx(ov  cpdoq, 

Bca%ou  xpoqnQTTqs  wjtb  nayyacou  xexpav 
qnajae  aspivo?  xotaiv  elBoaiv  0£oq. 

“Alone  forever,  in  a  caverned  place 
Of  silver- veined  earth,  hid  from  men’s  sight, 

A  man  yet  spirit,  he  shall  live  in  light: 

As  under  far  Pangaeum  Orpheus  lies, 

Priest  of  great  light  and  worshipped  of  the  wise.” 

The  “heaven”  or  paradise  of  the  Thracians  thus  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  under  the  earth  and  the  mountains, 
rather  than  above  them.  I  do  not  know  of  any  authority 
for  the  Thracian  Cloud  Paradise  which  is  postulated  by 
the  translation  of  Hyperborean  by  “above  the  mountains,” 
in  the  sense  of  “in  the  clouds”  or  “above  the  cloud  moun¬ 
tains.”  The  dependence  of  both  Hyperborean  and  Boreas 
on  the  word  bora  (Sclavic  gora),  mountain,  is  indisputable, 
but  it  is  more  in  accord  with  folk-psychology  and  with 
what  we  know  of  the  Thracian  and  Greek  beliefs  to  place 

1  Hdt.  IV,  93,  96. 
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this  imaginary  happy  folk  in  some  indefinite  region  of 
fancy  behind  the  mountains  rather  than  above  the 
clouds.  The  Balkan  lands,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Locris, 
Thessaly  are,  as  Farnell  says,1  “full  of  Hyperborean 
tradition.”  He  concludes  from  the  evidence  about  the 
“Hyperborean”  North  Greeks  that  “the  central  point 
of  the  earliest  North  Greek  Apolline  ritual  was  Delphi, 
that  the  sacred  way  from  Tempe  thitherward  was  the 
route  of  the  first  Hyperborean  offerings,  and  that  this  may 
have  corresponded  more  or  less  with  the  line  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  southward  migrations  of  the  worshippers  of  Apollo.” 

In  this  connection  the  passage  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Herodotus,  so  often  quoted,  in  which  he  gives  the  course 
of  the  sacred  things  bound  in  the  corn-stalk  on  their 
way  to  Delos  and  the  coincidence  of  these  with  the 
offering  of  Thracian  and  Paeonian  women  to  Artemis 
Basileia,  is  of  great  importance  for  the  religion  from 
which  the  Hyperborean  myth  sprang.  The  word  “bora,” 
on  which  Schroeder’s  etymology  rests,  occurs  only  in 
Livy  45,  29,  in  the  passage  in  which  the  Roman  division 
of  Macedonia  is  described.  “Bora”2  is  there  given 
as  the  name  of  the  mountain  which  divides  the  district 
which  had  Pella  for  its  chief  city  from  the  fourth  district 
with  Pelagonia  for  its  caput  regionis.  This  district  is 
“regio  trans  Boram  montem,  una  parte  confinis  Illyrico, 
altera  Epiro.”  Its  chief  city  was  Pelagonia,  formerly  a 
name  given  to  the  whole  district,  afterward  called  by  the 
Greeks  Herakleia  Lynkestis,  and  now  Monastir,  always 
an  important  place  for  military  and  commercial  rea¬ 
sons.  In  Iliad  21,  141  and  159  the  eponym  of  the  land, 
Pelagon,  appears  as  the  father  of  the  Paeonian  prince 
Asteropaios  and  as  the  son  of  the  river  Axios.  The  place 
was  the  twelfth  (or  eleventh)  station  from  Dyrrachium 

1  Cults ,  IV,  104-105. 

V'Tertia  pars  facta,  quam  Axius  ab  oriente,  Peneus  amnis  ab  occasu  cingunt:  ad 
septentrionem  Bora  mons  objicitur.” 
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on  the  famous  Via  Egnatia,  which  has  been  described  as 
the  expression  of  Rome’s  Drang  nach  Osten.  Livy  speaks 
of  the  fauces  Pelagoniae  as  a  crucial  position  in  warfare. 
On  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountain  range  called  Bora 
by  Livy,  usually  called  Bermios  or  Bermion,  were  the 
rose-gardens  of  Midas,  and  from  this  fertile  and  metallif¬ 
erous  region  many  myths  drifted  down  to  Greece,  among 
the  most  famous  that  of  the  Pierian  nymphs,  whose  home 
country  reached  back  to  the  “snowy  Paeonians.” 

Crusius  interprets  Bermios  as  the  holy  mountain  “to 
which  the  gifts  were  carried,”  deriving  the  name  from  the 
Macedonian  form  of  <psp(i).  This  is  very  doubtful,  but 
the  importance  of  the  place  for  the  Apolline  worship  and 
for  trade  along  the  road  reaching  from  Apollonia  to  By¬ 
zantium  through  Macedon  and  Thrace  is  obvious.  The 
people  who  live  beyond  the  Bora  sent  their  offerings  to 
the  new  seats  of  their  God  Apollo.  That  is  a  tangible 
fact.  The  Greek  ignorance  of  places  to  the  north  is 
acknowledged  by  Herodotus,  who,  knowing  that  amber 
and  tin  actually  come  from  the  depths  of  Europe,  yet 
knows  nothing  of  the  northern  geography.  And  this 
ignorance  led  to  myths  and  poetry  about  the  western  and 
northern  track  of  the  sun,  where  he  had  his  stable  for  his 
horses  in  the  twilight  of  the  Molossian  sky.1  To  guard 
against  possible  misunderstanding  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  giving  the  Llyperboreans  any  fixed 
home.  They  were,  in  my  opinion,  an  entirely  imaginary 
folk,  whose  origin  came  from  the  natural  idealization 
of  unknown  peoples,  those  who  dwell  “just  beyond 
the  limits  of  knowledge.”2  The  myth  grew  from  such 
a  simple  form  of  it  as  is  seen  in  the  thirteenth  book  of 
the  Iliad,  where  the  unknown  Abii  of  the  steppes  living 
near  the  Mare-Milkers  are  called  the  most  righteous  of 
men.  It  is  likely  that  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  in  some 

1  Eur.,  Ale.,  593/.  2  Cj.  Shewan,  C.Q.  XIII  (1919),  p.  66-67. 
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developed  aspects  of  them,  such  as  those  of  Apollo  and 
Artemis  Basileia  among  the  Thracians,  were  worshipped 
all  along  the  trade-routes,  often  known  as  amber-routes, 
leading  from  the  central  part  and  the  north  of  Europe  to 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Balkan  lands.  The  contacts  with 
the  north  were  vague  and  casual,  even  for  Herodotus,  as 
we  have  seen.  The  Paeonians  and  Thracians  in  general 
were  doubtless  the  transmitters  of  the  story,  as  recent 
authorities  agree,  whatever  their  derivation  of  the  name 
Hyperboreans  may  be.  In  his  article  on  the  date  of 
Hesiod  T.  W.  Allen  shows  clearly  the  influence  of  the 
southern  Thracians  on  lower  Greece.  These  “moun¬ 
taineers,  descending  either  in  one  flood,  or  in  various 
streams,  from  the  Haliacmon”  brought  with  them  a  form 
of  music,  an  art  of  healing,  and  many  myths  connected 
with  their  local  worships.  “By  Hesiod’s  time  the  nfepsq, 
southern  Thracians— to  Homer  a  mere  landmark  like 
Emathia  between  Olympus  and  Athos — had  sent  their 
muses,  friends  of  Thamyris,  southward.”1  And  by  Hes¬ 
iod’s  time  too,  as  Mr.  Allen  does  not  fail  to  note,  the  myth 
of  the  Hyperboreans  had  reached  the  south.  The  north¬ 
ern  lands  were  full  of  strange  and  monstrous  beings  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tales  found  in  Greek  literature:  the  Cen¬ 
taurs,  the  Titans,  the  giants  of  Almopia  on  the  Bora,  and 
the  giants  of  Pelagonia  are  among  such.  It  is  not  strange 
that  poets  made  a  radiant  picture  from  some  folk  tale 
about  the  lord  Apollo  and  the  blessed  place  where  he 
sojourned  during  his  absence  in  winter.2  And  as  the  sun 
each  night  sank  behind  the  mountains  to  the  place  where 
he  stabled  his  steeds  in  the  twilight  sky  of  the  Molossians, 
his  people,  with  the  vagueness  in  the  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass  which  characterizes  the  early  Greeks,  were  placed  in 
the  dim  background  in  the  west  and  in  the  north. 

1J.  H.  S.  35,  1914,  p.  95. 

2  Nillson,  Griech.  Fest.,  p.  158:  “He  had  to  stay  somewhere  during  the  winter.” 
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Later  the  name  distinctly  means  northern — for  ex¬ 
ample  in  Pliny,1  per  Hyperboreos  et  Britanniam.  Heca- 
taeus  of  Abdera,  from  whom  Diodorus  derives  the  well- 
known  passage  about  the  land  and  island  of  the  Hyper¬ 
boreans,  did  not  hesitate  to  state  that  the  place  still 
existed  in  his  time,  which  was  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  first  Ptolemy.  The  name  of  the  island 
he  gave  as  Helixoia.  According  to  Diodorus  he  said  it 
was  as  large  as  Sicily  and  in  the  Ocean  opposite  Celtica2. 
Diodorus  quotes  Hecataeus  and  others  as  saying  that 
the  island  uxap^stv  xaTa  xocq  apxxou q  and  that  the  moon 
was  very  close  to  it.  He  says  that  the  Hyperboreans 
have  their  own  dialect,  that  many  Greeks  have  visited 
their  island  and  left  inscriptions  written  in  Greek  charac¬ 
ters  as  well  as  costly  gifts.  The  place  described  by  him 
so  romantically  and  so  definitely  has  often  been  identified 
with  England.  In  accord  with  the  Euhemeristic  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  time  Hecataeus  of  Abdera  has,  as  Jacoby 
says,  brought  the  Hyperboreans  out  of  the  vague  and 
into  fixed  geographical  surroundings.  The  course  of  the 
myth  has  been  from  the  poetic  fancy  of  the  early  period 
to  the  exact  and  invented  statements  of  the  Euhemeristic 
school.  Helixoia  and  Panchaea  have  much  in  common. 

Miss  Harrison’s3  statement  of  the  “contamination”  of 
the  old  myth  and  new  knowledge  is  so  illuminating  that 
I  quote  it  here:— “But  to  the  making  of  the  Hyperborean 
myth  went  another  bora,  sheltering  another  garden  of 
the  Sun,  <Eot(3ou  xaXacdq  xfjxoq,  which  I  would  ask 
Professor  Macurdy  to  consider.  Pauly-Wissowa’s  lexicon 
has  happily  embarked  on  a  second  series  beginning  with 
R  and  concealed  under  'Pbcata  "OpY)  is  an  account  of 
the  Heilige  Gotterberg  irn  Nor  den,  behind  which  the  Sun 
after  setting  in  the  west  was  supposed  to  pass  to  the  east. 

1  VI,  29.  s  Diodorus  II,  47;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 

3  Year s  W ork  in  Classical  Studies,  1917,  p.  96. 
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This  astronomical  and  of  course  purely  imaginative 
northern  bora  puts  a  new  complexion  on  many  an  old 
confusion,  on  the  myths  not  only  of  Hyperboreans  but 
of  Kimmerians  and  Atlas.  The  bora  of  myth  gets  con¬ 
taminated  with  the  bora  of  fact,  like  contamination  of 
hero  and  daimon.” 

Kiessling  in  his  remarkable  and  definitive  article  on  the 
Rhipaean  Mountains  makes  it  clear  that  these  mountains 
were  not  an  original  part  of  the  Hyperborean  myth. 
Through  the  speculations  of  astronomers  and  geographers 
the  Hyperboreans  were  pushed  up  uxo  ttjv  apxTOV  and 
behind  the  astronomical  mountains  of  the  North.  “Be¬ 
hind  the  mountain,”  Kiessling  says,  “was  the  domain 
of  the  Great  Bear,  which  the  Sun  crosses  to  return  from 
his  setting  to  his  rising,  cum  relaturus  diem  septentrionum 
accesserit  confinia.” 

The  name  Helixoia,  given  by  Hecataeus  of  Abdera  as 
that  of  the  Hyperborean  island,  is  probably  an  invention 
of  the  Hellenistic  time,  in  which  the  name  Helike,  so 
common  in  later  writers,  was  given  to  both  the  Great 
and  the  Little  Bear.  There  is  evidently  a  connection 
with  ekiB,  and  sMaato,  both  of  which  are  used  to  describe 
the  movements  of  the  sun  and  the  stars.  The  verb  kXicjuit) 
occurs  in  the  Iliad  in  the  sense  of  turning*  the  horses  of 
the  chariot  around  the  Tsppa.  Heracleitus  speaks  of  the 
Bear  as  the  limit  of  Dawn  and  Dark: — rjouq  xcd  saxspbjq 
TeppaTa  apxTog.  I  suggest  that  the  name  'ELc^oia 
for  the  island  7, avx  zaq  apxTOUc;,  constellations  which 
in  the  period  of  Hecataeus  had  the  name  Helike,  may  have 
been  invented  for  the  place  where  the  Sun  turns  his 
steeds  about  this  northern  Tsppa.  Or  it  .  may  be  that 
the  name  Helixoia  was  derived  from  Helike,  the  Hellen¬ 
istic  name  of  the  Bear  constellations. 

The  Hyperboreans,  then,  Folk  behind  the  Mountain, 
were  in  the  more  naif  time  of  folk  fancy,  thought 
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of  as  nearer  than  in  the  time  of  geographical  and  astrono¬ 
mical  knowledge.  As  fanciful  at  first  as  the  inhabitants 
of  a  haunted  forest  or  lake,  “they  were  shifted  further 
and  further  away  as  geographical  knowledge  increased.”1 

The  Hyperborean  legend  developed  from  the  absence  of 
the  Sun  in  winter  and  his  return  in  the  spring  to  the  people 
who  imagined  that  where  he  had  gone 

'Yxsp  TS  XOVTOV  xdVT*  ex’  £<7XaTa  X^OVO? 
vuxto q  T6  XY)yd<;  oupavoG  t’  avaxTUxdq 
<£>oc@ou  ts  xaXacov  /.yjxov— , 

he  was  greeted  by  his  worshippers  with  songs  and  music 
more  lovely  than  those  with  which  his  return  was  wel¬ 
comed  at  Delphi  and  other  seats  of  his  worship,  and  that 
he  had  bestowed  upon  those  lands  more  lovely  bloom  and 
growth  of  nature  than  that  which  came  to  the  Balkan 
lands  in  the  spring.  The  gifts  that  were  sent  to  Delphi 
came  by  way  of  the  Adriatic  and  Dodona,  by  one  of  the 
many  routes  from  the  North.  Herodotus  names  Scythia 
and  the  intervening  place  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Hyperboreans.  “The  Scythians  ruled  the  whole  region  of 
the  South  Russian  steppes”  and  there  is  “conclusive 
evidence  that  in  the  sixth  century  there  were  compact 
bodies  of  Scythians  dwelling  in  Hungary.”2  Herodotus  in 
his  account  of  the  Hyperboreans  says  that  the  Scythians  of 
the  steppes  knew  nothing  of  them  and  that  their  ignorance 
was  shared  by  their  neighbors.  The  Issedones  may,  he 
says,  have  something  to  tell  about  the  Hyperboreans, 
but  he  doubts  it. 

Tomaschek  by  accepting  the  erroneous  position  of  the 
Issedones  given  by  Rtolemy  puts  the  tribes  of  Herodotus 
IV,  21-25  ^ar  to  the  east  and  identifies  the  Hyperboreans 
with  the  Chinese.  Gladisch  also  made  this  identification, 
relying  on  similarities  of  musical  taste  and  the  derivation 

1  How  and  Wells,  Hdt.,  IV,  32.  2  Rostovtzeff,  Iranians  and  Greeks,  pp.  42  ff. 
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of  Hyperborean  griffins  from  the  dragons  in  the  Chinese 
flag.  The  celestial  calm  of  the  Chinese1  has  been  thought 
to  be  reflected  in  Hyperborean  happiness.  But  this 
theory  has  not  found  many  followers  of  late  and  the  rival 
hypothesis  that  Hecataeus  of  Abdera  had  England  and 
the  civilization  of  the  Stonehenge  builders  in  mind  is  at 
least  as  probable.  Of  the  latter  Daebritz  remarks,  “Das 
der  belesene  Hekataios  mit  seiner  willkurlichen  Lage- 
bestimmung  von  Helixoia  dunkle  oder  halbdunkle  Kunde 
von  britannischen  Verhaltnissen  verbunden  haben  kann, 
ist  natiirlich  moglich.”  Daebritz2  and  Kiessling,  as  I 
have  said,  follow  Schroeder  in  their  hypothesis  of  a  land 
of  departed  spirits  above  the  Bora,  above  the  Thracian 
mountains. 

The  name  of  the  Hyperborean  Karambukai,  cited  from 
Hecataeus  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  river  of  the  Celtic  promontory  mentioned  by 
Pliny: — “ab  extremo  aquilone  ad  initium  orientis  aestivi 
Scythae  sunt.  Extra  eos  ultraque  aquilonis  initia  Hyper- 
boreos  aliqui  posuere,  pluribus  in  Europa  dictos.  Primum 
inde  noscitur  promontorium  Celticae  Lytharmis,  fluvius 
Carambucis.”  This  is  evidently  the  part  of  the  world 
where  Celtica  and  Scythia  meet.3  Diodorus4  when  writing 
of  the  sources  of  tin  and  amber  says  that  amber  is  gathered 
in  the  island  Basileia  opposite  Scythia  which  lies  tcsX ay(a 
xaxa  tov  ’Qxsavov.  Pliny  also  writes  of  an  island 
Baunonia  in  the  North  Sea,  over  against  Scythia. 

If  then  the  myth  of  the  Hyperboreans  arose,  as  Dae¬ 
britz,  Kiessling  and  others  believe,  among  the  Thracians, 
in  the  wide  sense  of  that  word,  Hyperborean  at  first  did 
not  signify  distinctly  and  absolutely  north,  as  the  name 
arose  in  a  time  when  the  points  of  the  compass  were  indi- 

1  Casson  in  C.R.,  XXXIV,  1920,  p.  3. 

2  P.  W .,  91,  sp.  268:  “Hochiiber  den  Wolkenbergen,  iiber  der  Bora,  dem  thrakischen 
Gebirge,  lag  das  selige  Land  der  Thraker,  dem  Nuacov  vergleichbar.” 

3  Cf.  Strabo,  I,  7.  4  V,  23. 
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cated  more  vaguely — e.g.  “to  Egypt  and  Cyprus  or  the 
Hyperboreans.”  The  confusion  is  great  about  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  which  was  placed 
now  in  the  west  and  now  in  the  north;1  it  was  the  “Garden 
of  the  Daughters  of  Evening.”  Boreas  is  the  wind  of  the 
Mountain,  and  “behind  the  mountain”  is  vaguely  “to 
the  north” — ex’  ’icyjX'ZOL  ^0 ovoq.  Herodotus2  calls  the 
northern  parts  from  which  tin  and  amber  come 
la%d Tirjq.  Hyperborean  became  an  excellent  term  for 
the  use  of  poets,  astronomers  and  geographers,  in  the 
end  reaching  the  north  pole  and,  when  ignorance  about 
“the  depths  of  Europe,”  to  which  Herodotus  confesses, 
was  somewhat  dispelled,  the  blossoming  meadows  of  the 
Hyperboreans  and  the  singing  swans  gave  way  to  tales 
of  Hyperborean  ice  and  fields  of  frozen  snow. 

RostovtzefF3  says  that  Greek  mythology  always  con¬ 
nected  the  Black  Sea,  the  Euxine,  with  the  land  of  de¬ 
parted  spirits.  “The  White  Island  of  Achilles,  the  land 
of  the  Hyperboreans,  the  Crimea,  were  at  once  real 
countries  and  regions  peopled  with  the  souls  of  heroes.” 

Many  and  varied  strands  went  to  the  weaving  of  the 
Hyperborean  myths, — naif  folk  belief,  religion  and  fer¬ 
tility  ceremonies  and  offerings,  poetry  and  song,  trade 
and  commerce  and  the  strange  tales  diffused  by  travellers 
for  commerce;  finally  the  attempts  of  astronomers  and 
geographers  to  understand  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  the 
disposition  of  its  lands  and  their  relation  to  the  heaven 
and  the  constellations.  In  this  final  stage,  as  Kiessling 
remarks,  the  old  myth  of  the  Hyperboreans  is  regarded 
with  the  eye  of  the  geographer.  In  the  time  of  Sophocles 
the  poet  still  can  sing  of  the  girl  bride  carried  off  by  the 
North  Wind  “beyond  the  sea,  where  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth  and  the  springs  of  Night  the  sky  unfolds  on  the 
ancient  garden  of  Phoebus.” 

1  Pearson,  Sophocles,  Fragments ,  III,  p.  118,  p.  956.  2  III,  115. 

3  Iranians  and  Greeks  in  South  Russia,  p.  36. 
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Water,  first  of  singers,  o’er  rocky  mount  and  mead. 

First  of  earthly  singers,  the  sun-loved  rill, 

Sang  of  him,  and  flooded  the  ripples  on  the  reed. 

Seeking  whom  to  waken  and  what  ear  fill. 

W ater,  sweetest  soother  to  kiss  a  wound  and  cool. 

Sweetest  and  divinest  the  sky-born  brook. 

Chuckled,  with  a  whimper,  and  made  a  mirror-pool 
Round  the  guest  we  welcomed,  the  strange  hand  shook. 

- — Phoebus  with  Admetus. 
’Tis  Apollo  comes  leading 
His  choir,  the  Nine. 


They  bathe  on  this  mountain 
In  the  spring  by  their  road ; 

Then  on  to  Olympus 
Their  endless  abode. 

- — Song  of  Callicles. 

MISS  Harrison1  has  established  the  connection  of 
the  Charites,  Givers  of  Life,  ^wOaXpcoi,  and  the 
Horae  of  the  Many  Blossoms,  TtoXuavOepot,2 
with  the  phases  of  the  Moon,  waxing,  full  and  waning,  and 
with  the  dew  charms  and  rain  charms  of  which  we  have  the 
direct  reflection  and  projection  in  the  Dew  Sisters  of  the 
Acropolis,  Pandrosos,  Herse,  and  the  Well-nymph  Aglau- 
ros.  “In  Athens  the  Charites  were  worshipped  under  the 
names  Auxo  (Increaser)  and  Hegemone  (Leader)  and 
these  were  invoked,  Pausanias  says,  together  with  the 
Horae  of  Athens,  Thallo  (Sprouting)  and  Karpo  (Fruit) 
and  the  Dew-Goddess,  Pandrosos.  Among  many  primi- 

i  Themis,  pp.  192  ff.  1  Pindar,  01.  7,  11,  31;  01.  13,  17. 
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tive  peoples  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  bring  increase  to  all  living  things.”  To  the 
Charites  and  Horae  we  may  add  the  Muses,  who  are  in 
origin  well-spirits  and  spirits  of  water-springs,  and  are  in¬ 
voked  to  enrich  the  fields;  they  are  often  identical  in  func¬ 
tion  with  the  Charites.  In  the  fourteenth  Olympian  ode 
of  Pindar  he  invokes  the  famous  Charites  of  Orchomenos 
in  verse  that  is  as  appropriate  to  Muses — 

“Charites  of  lovely  Orchomenos,  her  queens,  sung  by 
her  bards,  who  have  your  dwelling  in  a  land  of  noble 
horses  by  Kephissos  water,  watchers  over  the  Minyans 
from  of  old,  hear  me  when  I  pray.  For  from  you  comes 
all  joy  and  sweetness  for  mankind,  whether  a  man  be  wise 
or  beautiful  or  splendid.  Not  without  the  holy  Charites 
do  the  Gods  ordain  a  dance  or  feast;  but  apportioners  of 
all  things  in  Heaven,  with  your  seats  at  the  side  of  Apollo 
of  the  Golden  Bow,  the  Pythian  god,  you  honor  the 
eternal  glory  of  the  Father  of  Olympus. 

“O  Lady  Aglaia,  and  Euphrosyne,  lover  of  dance  and 
song,  and  Thalia,  lover  of  Song,  daughters  of  the  God 
most  High,  give  ear  and  let  your  eyes  behold  with  blessing 
this  singing  band  as  it  dances  with  light  step  onward.” 

Pindar  invokes  the  Charites  to  inspire  his  song  more 
often  than  the  Muses,  without  doubt  because  of  the 
famous  cult  of  Orchomenos,  and  at  Delos  the  Charites 
are  attendants  of  Apollo.  Hesiod  also  gives  the  names 
of  the  three  Charites  as  Aglaia,  Euphrosyne,  and  lovely 
Thaleia.  The  name  Thaleia,  akin  in  root  and  meaning 
to  the  name  of  the  Hora,  Thallo,  “sprouting,”  belongs  to 
a  Nereid,1  and  to  a  Charis,  and  a  Muse.  Aglauros  of  the 
“trinity  of  dew  and  water”  worshipped  on  the  Acropolis 
has  a  name  thatMaass2  has  interpreted  as  Shining  Water, 
uB(op,  regarding  the  nymph  as  a  well-spirit.  The 
Aglaia  of  Orchomenos  has  a  name  from  the  same  adjec- 

1 II.  1 8,  39.  2  AM.,  XXXV,  3,  p.  337  (cited  by  Miss  Harrison,  Themis,  p.  174.) 
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tive  and  the  sisterhood  of  Aglaia  and  Thaleia,  the  nymph 
of  Gleaming  Water  and  the  nymph  of  Sprouting,  was  in¬ 
evitable.  The  adjectives  cpt)o)a(pioXxoc;  and  Ipaa^oXxoc;, 
applied  by  Pindar  to  the  Charites,  have  in  them  roots 
of  the  words  which  gave  names  to  Erato  and  Melpomene 
among  the  Muses.  Erato  may  be  a  short  form  of  Erasi- 
molpe. 

The  verses  of  Hesiod1  about  the  Muses  of  Helikon  give 
a  picture  of  the  spring-nymphs  with  their  dances  and 
singing,  which  originally  were  charms  to  bring  the  rain 
and  the  dew  and  afterward  the  charms  to  inspire  the  poet 
to  sing  his  song.  “Let  us  begin  our  song  from  the  Muses 
of  Helikon,  who  hold  the  high  and  holy  hill  of  Helikon 
and  around  its  spring,  whose  water  gleams  dark  like  the 
iris  flower,  and  about  the  altar  of  mighty  Zeus  they  dance 
with  delicate  feet  and  bathe  their  soft  bodies  in  Termessos 
or  in  the  Spring  of  the  Horse  or  in  the  water  of  Olmeios.” 

Several  of  the  names  of  the  Attic  muses  refer  to  dance 
and  song, — Terpsichore,  Melpomene,  Kleio,  Polymnia; 
these  would  be  originally  the  personified  dances  and 
songs  of  the  maidens  who  called  upon  the  spirits  of  the 
springs  and  streams  to  give  abundant  water  for  herds 
and  flocks  and  for  the  growth  of  the  fields.  Thaleia,  one 
of  the  Muses,  as  has  been  said,  is  like  the  Hora  Thallo, 
the  Growth  itself. 

The  connection  of  the  Muses  with  “Water,  first  of 
singers”  was  established  by  Decharme  in  his  thesis,  Les 
Muses ,  published  in  1869,  and  by  Roediger,  who  follows 
Decharme  closely,  in  the  eighth  supplementary  volume 
of  Fleckeisen’s  Jahrbucher fur  Philologie  for  1876.  Many 
of  the  epithets  of  the  Muses  are  derived  from  springs, 
for  example,  the  titles  Pimpleiades,  Leibethrides,  Pierides. 
The  Muses  presided  over  Peirene  in  Corinth  and  the 
springs  Castalia  and  Cassotis  at  Delphi.  Helikon,  “with 

1  Theog.,  1  ff. 
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its  foot  abounding  in  springs,”  and  the  spring  Aganippe 
on  the  left  of  the  precinct  of  the  Muses  gave  them  one  of 
their  most  famous  names,  Heliconian.  The  titles  of 
the  Muses  are  apt  to  connote  either  fruitfulness,  as  Pieri- 
des,  or  moisture,  as  Leibethrides.  Since  Dionysus  is  a  god 
of  saps  and  juices,  it  is  natural  to  find  the  worship  of  the 
Muses  and  Dionysus  closely  bound  together,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hesychius  Dionysus  has  the  title  Leibenus, 
or  Pourer,  evidently  from  the  same  verb  as  that  from 
which  is  derived  the  name  of  Leibethron  on  Mount 
Olympus,  the  watery  home  of  the  Muses.1 

Miss  Harrison  has  shown  the  connection  of  the  Dew- 
Festival,  the  Hersephoria,2  which  took  place  in  the  Pan- 
droseion  on  the  night  of  the  last  full  moon  of  the  Attic 
year,  with  charms  whose  intent  was  “to  induce  the  sky 
to  let  fall  on  the  parched  earth  its  rain  or  dew,  so  that  the 
sacred  olive  and  with  it  all  other  plants  might  blossom 
and  bear  fruit.”  In  a  fragment  ascribed  to  Aleman3  the 
dew  is  called  “son  of  Moon  and  Air  that  makes  the  deer- 
grass  to  grow.”  “The  Hersephoria,”  writes  Miss  Harri¬ 
son,  “was  to  induce  the  fall  of  fertilizing  dew.”  Now  the 
name  Kalliope,  which  is  ordinarily  derived  from  the 
beautiful  voice,  6x(  xaXfl,  of  the  singing  muses,4  is  really 
of  the  same  formation  as  the  other  names  ending  in  -ope, 
such  as  Antiope,  Agriope,  Rhodope,  Sterope,  Merope, 
Dryope,  etc.  These  all  come  from  ot|>,  the  face.  Antiope 
appears  in  Cicero6  as  the  mother  of  the  Thracian  muses, 
who  were  daughters  of  Pieros.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Helios  according  to  Eumelos  and  her  name  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  as  an  epithet  of  the  moon.  The  name  of  Agriope 
or  Argiope,  who  was  the  first  wife  of  Orpheus,  shows  the 
same  formation  and  has  been  recognized  as  denoting 
the  baleful  (or  the  bright)  aspect  of  the  moon.  Here 

1  This  evidence  with  much  more  of  the  same  sort  is  adduced  by  Decharme  and 
Roediger. 

2  Themis ,  173  f.  2  £yra  Graeca ,  Edmonds,  i,p.  48. 

4 II.  1,  604;  Od.  24,  60.  Hesiod,  Th.  68.  5  N.  D.,  3,  21. 
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we  have  three  names,  obviously  alike  in  formation,  An- 
tiope,  Kalliope,  Agriope,  belonging  to  the  same  genea¬ 
logy: — Antiope  called  mother  of  the  Thracian  muses, 
Kalliope  the  most  excellent  of  her  daughters,  who  was 
mother  of  Orpheus,  “The  Dark,”  and  the  wife  of  Or¬ 
pheus,  Agriope.  All  are  moon-epithets.1 

In  the  Theogony2  of  Hesiod  where  the  names  of  the 
Muses  are  given  Kalliope  is  called  the  foremost  of  all; 
it  is  she  who  attends  on  kings.  Immediately  after  this 
statement  the  poet  says  that  the  Muses  pour  dew  on  the 
tongues  of  kings,  who  give  justice  and  upright  laws  to 
their  peoples.  The  phrase  here  may  be  accidental  and  of 
poetic  value  only,  but  in  view  of  the  rain  charms  and 
dew  charms3  in  the  ritual  of  the  Dew  Sisters  on  the 
Acropolis  and  of  the  Charites,  it  is  likely  that  Pindar’s 
use  of  dew  as  a  metaphor  in  connection  with  the  Charites 
and  song  is  a  reminiscence  of  Dew  Worship.  The  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  fifth  Isthmian,  “They  water  their  clan  with 
the  dew  of  the  Charites,”  inevitably  suggests  the  dew 
cult  which  brought  increase  from  the  Charites.  Kalliope, 
who  pours  dew  upon  the  tongues  of  kings,  has  her  name 
from  the  moon  the  mother  of  the  dew. 

oaa  Acoq  OuyaTYjp 

spaa  xpeqjst  xai  $ta<;  SeXavaq. 

“Such  things  as  are  nursed  by  the  dew  that  is  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  the  divine  Moon.”4 

In  his  examination  of  the  names  of  the  Muses  Roediger 
calls  attention  to  the  name  of  Thaleia  as  a  goddess  of 
fertility  and  speaks  of  Erato  and  Ourania  as  names  that 
have  no  connection  with  music  and  poetry.  It  may  be 
noted  that  Ourania  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  water  nymphs 
in  the  passage  in  Hesiod5  in  which  the  poet  tells  of  the 
nymphs  who  bring  youths  to  manhood  with  the  help 
of  the  Rivers  and  Apollo. 

1  Cf.  Themis,  392s.  2  77  ff.  8  Themis,  173-4. 

4  Aleman,  Lyra  Graeca,  I,  1,  48.  6  Th.,  350. 
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The  Charites  and  the  Horae  do  not  in  general  leave 
their  original  nature  so  far  behind  as  do  the  Muses.  The 
first  conception  of  the  Charites,  as  Gruppe  says,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  idea  of  loveliness  and  still  less  of  gratitude, 
and  in  their  worship  and  in  their  association  with  Hermes, 
god  of  flocks,  they  show  the  nature-goddess  more  clearly 
than  the  intellectualized  Muses  who  finally  at  Delphi  be¬ 
came  the  personification  of  the  musical  scale.  It  is  uni¬ 
versally  recognized  now  that  the  Muses  were  once  nymphs 
of  the  wild1  and  a  derivation  of  their  name  that  is  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  is  that  from  mons ,  which  through  the  form 
montia  would  finally  result  in  mousa  and  in  its  various 
dialect  forms  piotaa,  pubaa,  and  [lugcc.2  The  connection 
with  streams,  springs  and  rivers  is  so  strong,  however,  that 
the  derivation  from  a  root  that  means  moist  is  psycholo¬ 
gically  more  satisfactory.  Such  a  root  is  seen  in  the  word 
[JLtouq,  which  Hesychius  defines  as  tq  yfj,  A68tot.  He 
has  also  to  uBtop.  Decharme  following  Bergk 

accepts  the  emendation  of^  yr)  toxYjyY),  spring  of  water. 

The  word  [Ltouq  for  earth  or  water  may  have  been 
carried  into  Maeonia  in  early  time  by  the  Thracian  set¬ 
tlers  of  whose  coming  there  is  so  much  evidence.  The 
word  moss  in  English  has  the  sense  of  swamp,  bog  and 
soft  moorland,  examples  of  which  are  given  by  Skeat: 
Solway  moss,  Chat  moss,  etc.,  and  in  the  derivatives 
mossland,  mosstrooper.  Skeat3  connects  moss  in  this 

1  “Les  Muses  auraient  ete  primitivement  les  nymphes  des  montagnes  et  des  eaux.” 
Daremberg-Saglio,  j.p.  Musae,  Decharme,  op.  cit.,  ch.  2, “Les  Muses  divinites  des  eaux.” 

2(J-ucra.  Clementis  Protr.,  p.  27  M ucaq  xatdt  ttjv  SrdXexTOV  ■rijv  AioXfuv. 

3  Cf.  also  Grimm,  s.v.  Moos.  Grimm  has  a  long  and  interesting  note  on  Moos. 

He  cites  many  examples  of  the  ‘  ‘  oberdeutsch  ”  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  swamp, 
for  example,  the  following: —  . 

der  held  sasz  auf  das  kleine  rosz, 
reit  dahin  uber  ein  tief  mos, 
bis  er  kam  in  den  griinen  wald. 

— Teuerd.,  41,  20. 

und  als  er  gieng  uber  ein  steg 
da  fiel  er  hinab  in  das  mos 
und  wart  im  mos  pis  an  den  hals  versunken. 

— Meisterges.,  fol.  23.,  nr.  42. 
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sense  with  Latin  muscus  and  Middle  High  German  mos, 
a  swamp,  as  well  as  with  English  mire.  The  name  of  the 
Danubian  tribe  of  Moesi  has  been  derived  from  Celtic 
moesej-  swamp-land.  The  Moesi  were  transformed  into 
Musi  in  Asia  Minor.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Professor 
J.  A.  K.  Thomson  that  the  Muses  were  originally  MouaS, 
i.  e.  nymphs  of  Moesia,  and  that  under  the  Aeolic  in¬ 
fluence  the  accent  receded  so  that  the  gentile  adjective 
assumed  the  forms  [xolaac,  pwaac,  etc.  This  appears 
highly  probable,  if  we  consider  that  the  Muses  were  of 
“Thracian”  origin  and  that  they  were,  as  Varro2  notes, 
constantly  given  geographical  names — “Caelum  dicunt 
Graeci  Olympum  in  Macedonia  omnes,  a  quo  potius  puto 
Musas  dictas  Olympiades.  Ita  enim  a  terrestibus  locis 
aliis  cognominatae  Libethrides,  Pimpleiades,  Heliconi- 
des.”  If  then  the  Moesians  along  the  Danube,  whom 
Homer  calls  Muaof,3  were  “Men  of  the  Moss  or  Bog- 
land,”  the  Muses  would  be  the  nymphs  of  the  Moss  and 
they  would  correspond  to  the  vupicpac  eXeovopoc  xoTapuBeq, 
the  Nymphs  who  haunt  the  marshes  along  the  rivers, 
who  appear  in  the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius  Rhodius.4 

The  Muses  were  worshipped  at  rivers  and  were  wives 
and  mothers  of  rivers.  At  Athens  there  were  Muses  of 
the  Ilissus;  the  Muse  in  the  play  “Rhesus”  conceived  her 
son  when  as  she  passed  through  the  waters  of  the  river 
Strymon  the  river-god  clasped  her.  Her  babe  was  given 
to  no  mortal  hand  to  nurture  but  his  father  Strymon 
gave  him  to  the  nymphs  of  the  spring.  The  Muses  are 
called  Oiagrides  by  Moschos,5  OlayptBsq  /.(bpat.  The 
name  Oiagros  belongs  to  a  Thracian  river  according  to 
Servius.6  The  fragment  of  the  “Marriage  of  Hebe”  by 
Epicharmus  gives  river-names  for  the  Muses,  words 
which  are  doubtless  the  invention  of  the  poet,  but  the 

1  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Geography,  s.v.  Mysia  2  Varro,  L.  L.,  VII,  20. 

•  II.  13,  5.  4  Arg.  2,  821;  3,  1219.  6  3,  27.  «  Servius,  on  Georg.,  IV,  524. 
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names  at  least  indicate  that  the  poet  is  counting  on  the 
folk-conception  of  the  Muses  as  water-spirits.  Epi- 
charmus  in  this  fragment  calls  the  Muses  the  daughters 
of  Pieros  and  Pimpleia  and  gives  them  the  names  Neilo, 
Tritone,  Asopo,  Heptapore,  Achelois,  Titoplo  (?),  Pak- 
tolo.  In  Troezen  the  Muses  are  called  Ardalides,  the 
“Waterers,”  which  reminds  us  of  the  Charites  in  Orcho- 
menos  watering  the  tribes  with  their  dews. 

Tav  T'aXuxcBav  Be  xaxpav  Xapcxwv 
apSovTi  xaXMaxti)  Bpoaw.1 

The  Thracian  character  of  the  Muses  is  mentioned 
several  times  by  Strabo.  In  his  ninth  book2  he  says  of 
Helikon,  “There  is  the  shrine  of  the  Muses  and  Hippou 
Krene  and  the  cave  of  the  nymphs  Leibethrides;  by  this 
we  may  infer  that  the  Thracians  consecrated  Helikon 
to  the  Muses,  inasmuch  as  they  dedicated  Pieria,  and 
Leibethron,  and  Pimpleia  to  these  goddesses.  These 
were  Pierian  Thracians  who  were  succeeded  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  these  localities  by  Macedonians.”  Again  in  the 
tenth  book3  he  argues  the  Thracian  and  Asian  character 
of  rhythm  and  music  from  the  places  given  over  to  the 
cult  of  the  Muses.  “For  Pieria  and  Olympus,  and  Pim- 
pla,  and  Leibethron  were  of  old  Thracian  places  and 
mountains,  now  held  by  the  Macedonians.  Helikon  was 
consecrated  to  the  Muses  by  Thracians  who  occupied 
Boeotia,  who  also  consecrated  the  cave  of  the  nymphs 
Leibethriades.” 

Several  of  the  places  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  seats  of 
•muse-worship  are  mountains,  most  important  of  these 
Olympus,  from  which  the  Muses  are  called  Olympiades 
in  Iliad  2,  491  and  in  the  Hymn  to  Hermes  451.  From 
this  epithet4  it  has  been  argued,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
name  mousa  comes  from  mons,  through  a  hypothetical 

1  Pindar,  Isth.,  VI,  63  f.  *  IX,  410.  3  X,  471. 

4  Maass,  Hermes,  31,  382  ff.:  “Bergfrauen  sind  die  Musen.” 
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form  montia  or  monsa,  which  would  be  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  Olympiades,  as  olympus  appears  to  be  ori¬ 
ginally  a  general  word  for  height,  or  mountain. 

The  derivation  suggested  by  Professor  Thomson  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  more  in  accord  with  the  “geographical” 
character  of  the  usual  titles  of  the  Muses  and,  as  I  have 
said,  if  Moesi  means  Men  of  the  Marsh,  the  Muses  would 
then  be  the  nymphs  worshipped  in  the  rich  marshlands 
of  the  Mysians  and  Mare-milkers  in  Europe,  to  whose 
land  Zeus  is  said  to  turn  his  gaze  from  the  battlefield  of 
Troy.  As  their  worshippers  came  south  and  settled  in 
Pieria  on  Olympus  the  nymphs  of  the  marshes,  Moiaod 
or  M  uaat,  became  Pierides  and  later,  as  their  cult  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Greece  they  were  called  Heliconian. 

Their  number  was  probably  two  or  three  before  they 
became  nine.  Even  the  Horae  are  nine  in  Hyginus  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  Muses  belonged  originally  to  the 
smaller  group  of  Maiden-Trinities  discussed  by  Miss 
Harrison  in  Prolegomena d  The  three  Dew  Sisters  Pan- 
drosos,  Aglauros,  and  Herse,  got  their  names  obviously 
from  dew  and  the  gleam  of  water.  Thaleia  of  the  Charites 
was  named  from  sprouting  vegetation,  as  were  the  Muse 
Thaleia  and  the  Hora  Thallo.  That  other  names  natu¬ 
rally  come  from  the  moon  and  heaven  is  clear  after  a  read¬ 
ing  of  Miss  Harrison’s  discussion  of  dew  and  the  moon  and 
the  influence  of  the  moon  on  vegetation.  Dew  according 
to  common  credence,  falls  thickest  on  the  night  of  the 
full  moon,  and  the  Hersephoria  took  place  on  the  night 
of  the  last  full  moon  of  the  Attic  year.  The  maidens 
gathered  their  dew  in  the  precinct  of  Ourania  in  the 
Gardens.”  It  is  not  strange  that  a  nymph  of  dews  and 
springs  should  have  the  name  Ourania,  or  that  her  sister 
should  have  the  moon-title  “Her  of  the  fair  face,  Kal- 
liope.  The  “fair-faced”  moon  is  of  course  the  full  moon. 

1  Prolegomena ,  pp.  286-292. 
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“Among  many  primitive  peoples  the  waxing  and  waning 
of  the  moon  is  supposed  to  bring  increase  and  decrease 
to  all  living  things.  Only  the  lawless  onion  sprouts  in 
the  wane  and  withers  in  the  waxing  of  the  moon.”1  It 
was  doubtless  from  her  moon-name  that  Kalliope  got 
her  prestige.  She  was  preeminent  above  all  the  rest, 
Hesiod  says,  and  on  the  Francois  vase2  Kalliope  is  almost 
equal  to  Apollo  himself  and  seems  to  dispute  with  him 
the  role  of  leader  of  the  choir. 

Roediger  believes  that  Kalliope  is  the  Muse  from  whom 
the  three  and  the  nine  Muses  have  developed.  This  he 
infers  from  her  prominent  position  of  choir-leader,  as  on 
the  Francois  vase,  and  his  belief  also  rests  on  the  deri¬ 
vation  of  Kalliope  from  ofy,  the  voice.  I  hope  that  I 
have  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  her  name  must  be 
derived  from  the  face,  as  are  all  the  many  similar 
formations,  Rhodope,  Sterope,  Antiope,  etc.,  and  that 
Antiope,  Kalliope,  and  Agriope,  to  say  nothing  of  others, 
are  moon-epithets.  Perhaps  Thaleia,  Sprouting,  was  the 
first-named  Muse,  and  Kalliope,  a  development  of  the 
moon  and  dew  ritual,  the  second. 

Both  Decharme  and  Roediger  believe  that  the  Muses 
and  Charites  were  musical  in  origin  and  that  they  were 
personifications  of  rippling  and  rushing  brooks  of  the 
mountains.  Their  investigations,  which  made  clear  the 
fact  that  the  worship  of  Muses  and  Charites  centred 
about  streams  and  watery  places,  do  not  connect  the 
development  of  the  conceptions  in  question  with  the 
rituals  and  methods  for  dealing  with  nature  which  the 
scientific  study  of  such  phenomena  has  now  demonstrated 
to  have  been  a  stage  in  the  “religious”  ideas  and  the 

myths”  of  the  Greeks  and  of  all  primitive  peoples. 

The  common  origin  of  Charites,  Muses,  and  Horae 
has  been  so  often  set  forth  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 

1  Themis ,  p.  192. 


2  Decharme,  l.c. 
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anything  to  that  argument.  Decharme,  while  seeing 
that  the  Muses  and  Charites  are  essentially  the  same, 
wishes  to  make  the  Charites  goddesses  of  music  from  the 
start.  In  the  light  of  modern  investigation  this  is  of 
course  untenable,  but  that  the  Charites  of  Orchomenos 
did  develop  from  the  rain-charm  and  moon-cult  nymphs 
into  beings  that  preside  over  the  poet’s  gift  of  song  and 
music  is  evident  from  the  worship  in  Delos  and  from  the 
frequent  appeals  of  the  great  Boeotian  poet  to  them. 
Both  Charites  and  Muses  are  found  in  the  train  of  Diony¬ 
sus.  Through  their  association  with  Apollo,  god  of  the 
paean  and  the  £TU(i)Sfj,  the  Muses  became  the  goddesses 
of  song  and  poetry,  “singing  responsive  with  beautiful 
voice.”  Like  Poseidon  and  Apollo  they  were  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  northern  nature-worship,  of  naive  ritual 
which  with  song  and  dance  summoned  rain  to  fill  the 
springs  where  the  horse  drank,  Aganippe,  Hippou  Krene, 
and  sought  to  bring  down  the  dew  to  nourish  the  plants 
and  to  bring  back  the  sun  from  the  darkness.  So  they 
belong  in  reality  with  the  sisterhood  who  bring  men  to 
manhood  with  the  help  of  Apollo  and  the  Rivers  and  they 
are  akin  to  the  Horae  and  the  Charites  and  the  Dew  Sisters. 

Their  cult  gave  them  the  names  Thaleia,  “her  who 
makes  things  grow”  and  Kalliope,  “Of  the  Fair  Face, 
taken  from  the  moon,  mother  of  the  dew,  and  other 
names,  Terpsichore,  Melpomene,  which  came  from  the 
ritual  dances. 

“For  the  melting  air  drops  the  most  dew  at  full  moon, 
as  the  lyric  poet  Aleman  implies  when  he  says  that  the 
dew  is  daughter  of  the  Air  and  the  Moon. 

“  ‘Such  as  are  nursed  by  the  dew  that  is  the  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  the  divine  Moon. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound; 

I’ll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground. 

— Shakespeare. 
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The  Muses  are  called  X'qyaaiBeq,  nymphs  of  the 
spring,  a  title  which  strengthens  Bergk’s  emendation  of 
Hesychius’  Y]  yrj  to  XYjyr],  if  we  accept  the  connection  of 
p.oOaa  with  piwu,  and  with  muscus ,  moss,  moor,  etc.  As 
spring  nymphs  presiding  over  such  springs  as  Cassotis, 
fxocaav  ayvov  uBwp,  they  have  the  mantic  gift.  Halliday 
has  abundance  of  examples  in  his  chapter  on  “Divination 
at  Sacred  Springs”  of  the  waters  that  inspired  with  pro¬ 
phecy  those  who  drank  of  them,  as  the  priestess  at  Delphi 
who  drank  of  the  spring  Cassotis.  He  notes  that  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  maddening  draughts  at  magic 
fountains  long  preceded  the  advent  of  Apollo.  Pindar 
says, — 

piavtsuso  Motaa,  xpo<paTs6a(i)  8’  iyd), 

The  development  of  the  Muses  from  the  magic  and 
divine  spring  is  the  result  of  what  Halliday  calls  “a  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  history  of  religion  to  seek  after  a  clear-cut 
personality  to  worship.”  I  quote  him  further: — x“The 
vague  nymphs  or  fairies  take  the  place  of  the  impersonal 
mana  of  the  water,  in  their  turn  to  be  ousted  by  the 
more  definite  personalities  of  heroes  or  saints.”  In  this 
way  the  Muses  came  into  being  and  from  their  earliest 
names  of  Sprouting  and  “Her  of  Fair  Face”  (the  Moon) 
to  their  latest  of  Nete,  Mese,  and  Hypate,  Low,  Middle 
and  High  of  the  chords  of  the  lyre,  there  is  a  progression 
away  from  the  simple  and  poetic  thought  of  the  folk  to 
the  highly  artificial  symbolism  of  a  literary  period.  In 
the  relief  from  Thasos  in  the  Louvre  Apollo  is  leader  of 
nymphs  and  Hermes  meets  his  Charites.  Here  is  a  stage 
on  the  way  to  the  Graces  and  Muses  who  drop  their 
dew  on  the  tongue  of  the  singing  poet.  But  the  paean 
song  is  forbidden.  Ou  xatwvt^exac  is  carved  in  the 
inscription  above  the  open  door  between  Apollo  and  the 
three  nymphs 

1  Halliday,  Greek  Divination ,  p.  123  f. 
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Pausanias  says1  that  the  sons  of  Aloeus  founded  Ascra 
and  first  sacrificed  to  the  Muses  on  Mount  Helikon  and 
that  believing  them  to  be  three  in  number  they  named 
them  Melete,  Mneme,  Aoide,  Practice,  Memory,  and 
Singing.  Then  Pieros,  who  had  perhaps,  Pausanias  says, 
learned  from  a  Thracian,  came  to  Thespiae  with  the 
cult  of  nine  Muses.  Some  said  that  Pieros  had  nine 
daughters,  whose  names  were  those  of  the  goddesses.  It 
is  as  unlikely  that  the  first  Muses  were  named  Practice, 
Memory  and  Singing  as  that  they  were  named  Low, 
Middle  and  High,  as  at  Delphi.  Rather  such  names  as 
Growth  and  Blossoming,  Auxo  and  Thaleia,  like  the 
Charites  and  Horae.  But  the  old  legends  preserved  in 
Pausanias  are  right  in  bringing  the  Pierides,  Daughters 
of  the  Deep-soiled  Land,  from  the  north  to  Ascra  and 
Thespiae.  Hesiod  saw  his  Muses  while  he  was  tending 
his  flocks  on  the  slope  of  Helikon.  He  has  no  good  word 
to  say  of  Ascra,  his  “wretched  village,  near  Helikon,” 
but  the  poetess  of  Boeotia,  Korinna,  has  written  of 
Thespiae,  “of  fair  lineage,  friend  of  the  stranger,  and 
loved  by  the  Muses.” 

©iaxia,  xaLXcysveOXe,  91X6  £evs,  [Awaa^OoqTS. 

A  chorus  in  the  Ion 2  of  Euripides  sing  of  the  torchlight 
procession  of  the  sacred  twentieth  day  of  the  moon  month 
(a  day  from  which  Apollo  got  the  name  Eikadios)  beside 
the  springs  of  the  lovely  dances  when  the  star-faced 
aether  of  Zeus  begins  the  dance  and  the  Moon  dances, 
and  the  fifty  daughters  of  Nereus,  who  in  perpetual 
maidenhood  live  in  the  sea  and  about  the  streaming 
rivers,  dance  in  honor  of  the  Mother  and  the  Maid. 

The  springs  of  the  lovely  dances  y,aXXt%opoia,t  xayac?, 
suggest  the  origin  of  the  Muse  Terpsichore.  There  was 
a  well  Kallichoros3  in  Eleusis,  about  which  women  danced 
in  honor  of  Demeter. 

1 IX,  29,  1.  2  Ion ,  1080  ff.  3  Eur.,  Suppl.,  392. 
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The  Moon  and  the  nymphs  of  the  river  and  of  the 
sea  here  dance  together  in  honor  of  Earth  Mother  for 

“furrow  and  seed. 

The  burial,  birth  of  the  grain. 

The  growth  and  the  showers  that  feed, 

And  the  green  blades  waxing  mature 
For  the  husbandman’s  armful  brown.” 

And  so  the  Horae,  Charites,  and  Muses,  like  their  sisters 
the  water-nymphs  of  the  rivers  and  the  sea,  dance  with 
the  Moon  about  the  springs  and  wells.  The  water- 
nymphs,  daughters  of  Ocean  and  Tethys,  are  fifty,  the 
daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  daughter  of  Ocean,  are 
fifty,  a  number  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been 
explained.  The  Danaids,  who  were  also  well-maidens, 
are  said  by  Cornford1  to  be  doubles  of  the  fifty  daughters 
of  the  Moon  and  Endymion,  who  represent  the  fifty 
moon  months  of  th e  penteteris,  a  reconciliation  of  the  old 
Hellenic  moon  year  with  the  sun  year.  The  Nereids  and 
the  Oceanids  do  not  detach  themselves  from  their  ele¬ 
ment,  but  the  Muses  going  over  to  the  service  of  the  sun 
god  Apollo  share  with  him  the  glory  of  the  poet’s  song 
and  music,  named  from  them.  At  first  they  were  water- 
spirits  dancing  to  the  moon  and  “bringing  youth  to 
manhood  with  the  help  of  Lord  Apollo  and  the  Rivers.” 

1  Themis,  232. 
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— a  stems,  plant  names,  35 
Abantes,  military  tactics,  48; 
Elephenor,  72;  Trojan  war, 
81 

Abas,  73,  79,  81 
Abii,  199,  204 
Abydos,  Demokoon,  74 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-Lettres,  excavations  at 
Yortan,  24 

Achaeans,  builders  of  the  Greek 
wall,  3-4;  culture,  69-70,  95- 
96;  hair-dressing,  72;  legend  of 
Pieria,  87;  nature-worship,  88; 
and  Macedonians,  95 
Achelois  (Muses),  218 
Achelous  river,  13,  125 
Achilles,  animal  sacrifice,  12; 
and  Scamander,  14;  and  Sarpe- 
don,  19;  and  Iphition,  27;  and 
Agenor,  39;  and  Aeneas,  41-42; 
battle  between  the  Trojans  and 
Myrmidons,  49-50;  horses,  59- 
60,  67,  121;  genealogy,  65;  and 
Patroklos,  83;  fight  with  the 
river-worshippers,  84-8  6 ;  taught 
healing  by  Cheiron,  100;  medic¬ 
inal  use  of  the  peony,  107-108; 
armor,  170;  Crimea,  210 
Acropolis,  Erichthonios,  70,  120; 

dew-goddesses,  211-212,  215 
Adamas,  origin  of  name,  73,  117, 
194-195 
Admete,  66 

Admetus,  genealogy,  66,  124; 

Hades,  79;  and  Apollo,  121; 


serpents  sent  by  Artemis,  131- 
132;  and  Alkestis,  149;  origin 
of  name,  195 
Adonis  (Anchises),  45 
Adramyttium,  trade,  20;  road  to 
Cyzicus,  23 

Adrastos,  shrine  of  Hera  (Alexan¬ 
dra),  186 

Adriatic,  route  of  amber  trade, 
176,  178,  205,  208 
Aeacides,  21 

Aegaeans,  and  Danubians,  11; 
besieging  Troy,  43;  culture,  58; 
and  Achaeans,  95 
Aegiale,  121 

Aegis,  preservation  of  Hector’s 
body,  5 

Aelfred,  Athelwulfing,  1 18 
Aelian,  peony-magic,  103-104; 

and  Aleuas,  187 
Aemilius  Paulus,  52 
Aeneas,  protected  by  the  gods,  4 
40-42,  101,  126;  genealogy,  10- 

11,  39,  43-44,  55,  6j,  IX95  and 
Diomede,  29;  Trojan  leader, 
32,  84;  horses  of,  59,  64,  67; 
and  Deikoon,  74;  healed  by 
Leto  and  Artemis,  151 
Aeneia  (city),  43 
Aenona,  153 

Aenos,  landing  of  Herakles,  34, 
36;  caravan  route,  42;  and 
Aeneas,  43;  origin  of  name,  79 
Aeolic  Sisyphus,  32;  xpavva,  35; 

Perramos,  69 
Aeropos,  75,  93 
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Aeschylus,  The  Mysians  (play), 
34;  river- worship,  89;  117,  121; 
Artemis,  132,  134;  Themis 

and  Gaia,  137;  Persephone 
and  Artemis,  144-145;  (jiaXXoq; 
Bassarids ,  160,  166;  Xantriae, 
161-163;  Phaethon ambermyth, 
178;  dXs6w,  169-170,  185 
Aesepus,  cult,  37  foot-note 
Aesepus  river,  4,  13,  18,  20,  22- 
24,  26-28,  30-31,  34,  37,  122, 
125,  129 

Aetolia,  horses,  60;  Hermes  cult, 
190 

Africa,  modern  rain-sacrifice,  140- 
141;  sun  and  moon  myths,  156 
Agamemnon,  address  to  the  Tro¬ 
jans,  17;  gift  of  a  mare  from 
Echepolos,  39,  64,  122;  and 
Achilles,  49;  and  Atreus,  66; 
and  Oileus,  66;  genealogy,  74; 
Trojan  war,  81 
Aganippe,  214,  221 
Agapenor,  48,  72 
Agarista  and  Diaktorides,  192 
Agasthenes,  124 
Agastrophos,  79 
Agathyrsi,  30 
Agelaos,  78,  118-119 
Agenor,  protected  by  Apollo,  39, 
41;  origin  of  name,  71-72 
Agesilaos,  79 
ayxc-  (Anchises),  45 
dyx£(xaxot  (closefighting),  38,  48, 

5° 

dyx^a.yr\za.[  (closefighting)  38, 

;  46-48,  50 

dyxi'0eo9  (Anchises),  46 
dyxuXoxo^ot  (Paeonians),  28,  83 
Aglaia,  212-213 

ayXaov  u  Sco p,  shining  water,  212 
dyXaoqjGrdq  (peony),  103 
Aglauros,  well-nymph,  211-212; 

origin  of  name,  219 
aypEa  piXcacra,  Tenthredon,  36 


Agriani,  96 

Agriope  (Moon),  143-144;  214- 
215,  220 

Aguieus,  fertility  of  the  Earth,  128 
Ahrens,  derivation  of  Hyper¬ 
borean,  201 
Aias,  80 

”At8T)<;,  the  Unseen  Sun,  112,  115 
Aidoneus,  lord  of  the  shades,  1 20 
Aigle  (Moon),  143 
Ainios,  79,  201 
Ainippos  (Aeneas),  43-44 
atoXoxwXoi  (Phrygians),  60 
Aipytos,  tomb  of,  48,  72 
Ajax,  and  Mastor,  76 
Akamas,  39 

Akarnania,  seers  of,  182 
axeop lac,  healing,  101,  115,  195 
Akesios  (Alexikakos),  115 
Akeso,  worship  of,  101,  154 
Akessamenos,  84,  100-101,  195 
Akestor  (Apollo),  115,  195 
aXaXxsIv  (Alkestis),  145 
Alastor,  76,  78,  119 
Alcaeus,  196-197 
Alcestis.  See  Alkestis 
Aleman,  35;  dew,  142,  214,  221 
Alea  and  Aleuas,  185-188 
Alegenorides  (Promachus),  72-73 
dXexw,  averting  of  evil,  169-171, 

>  174,  176,  180 

dXexTtop,  meaning  of,  171-175, 
180 

Alektryon,  origin  of  name,  171 
Aleuadae,  170,  186-189,  J92 
Aleuas,  origin  of  name,  73,  81, 
170,  182,  192,  195;  and  Alea, 
185-188 

Alexamenos,  81 

Alexander,  origin  of  name,  75, 
19°,  193 
Alexandra,  186 

Alexandros  (Paris),  69-71,  73; 
origin  of  name,  81,  144,  170, 
182,  186,  195 
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Alexanor,  origin  of  name,  71,  170, 
190,  193;  worship  of,  113-115, 

1 22-1 23;  and  Herakles,  186 
Alexas,  188 

dXeij!xaxo<;,  30,  81,  114-115,  182, 
186,  190 

’ALeuavopoq,  Aleuas,  188 
dXsuw,  averting  of  evil,  169-170, 
185-188 

Alkaios  and  Herakles,  186 
Alkandros,  aver  ter  of  evil,  71,  182 
Alkestis  and  Admetus,  132,  195; 
worship  of,  143,  145-146,  148- 
150 

Alketas,  182,  193 
Alkeides  and  Herakles,  186 
Alkman.  See  Aleman 
Alkon,  origin  of  name,  182,  193, 
195;  and  Herakles,  186 
Alkyone,  123 

Allen,  T.  W.,  Dulichium  (Leukas), 
65;  Cyclades  in  the  Trojan 
war,  81;  Teutamos,  118;  Thra¬ 
cians  and  Hyperboreans,  205 
Allotter  (Fate),  159 
’AXpicovia  (Orchomenos),  68 
Almopia  and  Paeonia,  93;  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  Macedonians,  95; 
giants  of,  205 

Aloeus,  sons  of,  and  the  Muses, 
22  3 

Alpheus  river,  125 
Alyattes,  spinning  legend,  136 
Amazons,  battle  with  the  Phryg¬ 
ians,  21 

Amber  objects  in  Troy,  6,  176, 
foot-note;  averter  of  evil,  175— 
180;  offerings,  200;  trade,  204- 
205,  209 

Ambraciot  gravestones,  Avjva, 
164 

dpiTpox'tTwvei;,  without  girdle,  33 
Ammianus,  atrocities  of  Curio,  53 
Amphidamas,  73 
Amulets,  176-177 


Amydon,  35,  83 
Amynandridae,  185 
Amynandros,  name  ending,  73; 
Amyntor,  76;  origin  of  name, 
81,  144,  170,  182,  184-185,  193, 

J95  . 

Amyneion,  Athens,  170 
Amynos,  averting  evil,  169-170; 

origin  of  name,  184-186 
Amyntas,  origin  of  name,  73,  182, 
186;  genealogy,  75 
Amyntor,  name-ending,  76;  or¬ 
igin  of  name,  81,  118,  170,  182, 
184 

Amyrus  river,  settled  by  the 
Paeonians,  93;  the  Eordaeans, 
108,  no;  Lakereia,  188 
Anacreon,  Hermes  Kpewv,  193 
Anagoge  motif,  149 
Anatolia,  Nordic  steppe-men,  6; 
nature  goddess  and  Anchises, 
45. 

Anchises,  genealogy,  39,  64,  119, 
122;  origin  of  name,  45—46; 
Anchimachetes,  Anchises,  46; 
theft  of  horses,  58-59;  and 
Laokoon,  74 

Andromache  and  Hector,  149 
-andros,  name-ending,  71 
Anesidora,  Mother  Earth,  166 
Animal  sacrifice,  12,  16;  horses, 
37,  83-87,  168;  horses  and 
bulls,  60;  dogs,  103-104;  to 
Artemis,  132;  cocks,  1 72—175 ; 
asses,  197.  See  also  Wolf-wor¬ 
ship 

Animals,  names  derived  from, 

35~36>  183 
Antandros,  71 

Antenor,  leader  of  the  Darda- 
nians,  n,  17;  genealogy,  38- 
39,  55,  74—75 ;  titTu6Ba[j.oq,  66; 
name-ending,  71-73;  and  Laok¬ 
oon,  74 
Anthedon,  35 
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Anthemus,  95 
av0r],  (Anthedon),  35 
Anthropomorphic  gods,  88-89, 
106-107, 12°> I25>  I29> I49_I50- 
See  also  under  Ethnic  titles. 
Antilochos,  66,  75-76. 

Antiope  (Moon),  121-122,  143- 
144,  214-215,  220 
Antonine  Wall  in  Scotland,  Dia- 
nae  Apolloni,  13 1 
Aoide  (Muses),  223 
doWieq,  49-51 
Apella,  god  of  the,  126 
Apennine  peninsulas,  Illyrian  im¬ 
migrants,  55 
ccqjve tot,  20,  25 
Aphnitis,  Lake,  20 
Aphrodite,  39;  protector  of  Ae¬ 
neas,  41;  and  Anchises,  45; 
ayxlQeog,  46,  165;  goddess  of 
women,  136;  and  Dione,  152; 
genealogy,  156 
Apisaon,  64,  97,  84 
Apollo,  builder  of  the  walls  of 
Troy,  3-4;  protector  of  the 
Trojans,  4,  5, 41,  1 5 1 ;  iatroman- 
tis,  not  Helios,  13;  worship,  13, 
16,  23,  37,  68,  88,  90,  106,  128, 
129,  203-205;  personified,  14; 
and  Pandaros,  20,  28;  oracle 
of,  23,  1 16;  aLeijtxaxoq,  30, 
1 14,  170,  190;  wolf-worship, 
29-3°;  and  Sarpedon,  33;  pro¬ 
tector  of  Poulydamas,  Agenor, 
sons  of  Panthoos,  Aeneas,  and 
the  Dardanians,  39-42;  liciuoSa- 
p.01,  60;  and  Poseidon,  79;  and 
Sabazios,  89;  appeal  to  Glaukos, 
101 ;  and  Artemis,  107,  131, 
198;  genealogy,  no,  156;  god 
of  youth  growing  to  manhood, 
125-127,  215,  221,  224;  Par¬ 
thenon  frieze,  126,  128;  Sital- 
kas,  130;  and  Diana  (Artemis), 
13 1 ;  fillets  of  wool,  163;  prayer 


against  disease,  170;  averter 
of  evil,  182;  and  Iamos,  187; 
and  Koronis,  188;  epithets  of, 
190-191;  song  of  Alcaeus  to, 
196;  the  Chari  tes,  212,  222. 
See  also  Phoebus  Apollo;  Hel¬ 
ios;  Sun. 

Apollo,  Akesios,  statue  in  Elis, 

Apollo  Eikadios,  223 
Apollo  Hekatos,  133 
Apollo  Paeon,  m-129 
Apollo  Smintheus,  183 
Apollodorus,  Thracian  Sarpedon, 
34;  Lykos,  37;  genealogy,  63; 
Alastor;  Laodokos,  121;  Au- 
geias,  123 

Apollon  Asppcovacog,  102 
Apollonia,  204 

Apollonius  Rhodius,  Brimo,  134; 
Muses,  217 

Apotropaic  epithets,  aXeijlxaxog, 
81,  182;  averters  of  evil,  169; 
ritual,  174;  epithets,  Aleuas, 
Alea,  etc.,  185-186,  195 
aiuo'upoTtaioq,  Herakles,  186 
Appian,  Argos  in  Orestea,  94 
Aratus,  Hekate,  112-113;  Egyp¬ 
tian  sun-worship,  121 
Arcadia,  settlers  in,  48,  55;  close¬ 
fighting,  72;  Athena  Alea,  186 
Archelochos,  39 

Archers,  Pandaros,  28;  Trojans, 
59;  archer-gods,  192 
Archestratus,  the  sarp  (fish), 
36  . 

Ardalides  (Muses),  218 
Ardescus  river,  14,  125 
Areilukos,  79 

Ares,  favors  the  Trojans,  5; 
healed  by  Paeon,  99;  and 
Hera,  106-107 
Argaios,  Mimallones,  158 
Arge,  offerings  to  Delos,  198 
Argeades  Polymelos,  75 
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apysccpovT^q,  191-192 
Argiope  (Moon),  143-144,  214 
Argive  sacrifice  of  horses,  87 
Argiza,  site  of,  23-24 
Argos,  horses  of,  60,  65;  statue  of 
Artemis  Pheraia,  133;  fugitives 
to  Illyria,  93-95 

Argyraspides  and  Teutamos,  118 
Ariston,  Paeonian  prince,  43; 
escape  to  Dardania,  55;  bap¬ 
tism  in  the  river  Astibos,  86 
Aristotle,  fish  described,  36;  Aban- 
tes,  72 

Arkesilaos,  form  of  name,  72, 
78-79,  118 

Arkwright  W.,  Maeonians,  27,  56; 
28;  word-endings,  -tov,  -§o>v, 
35;  Beithys,  45;  word-endings 
in  -mvy],  152 

Armor,  Diomede  and  Glaukos,  26; 

of  Asteropaios,  54,  86 
Arrowheads,  wounds  from,  100, 
108,  hi,  113 

Arrows,  of  Pandaros,  28;  in  sun- 
worship,  88 

Arruntas,  childbirth  supersti¬ 
tions,  138 

apasvsi;,  horses  of  Aeneas,  64 
Artemis,  springs  at  Gunen,  23; 
and  Apollo,  37;  and  Aeneas,  41, 
101;  cult,  88,  1 13,  1 30-132,  135, 
j37j  1 5^“ 1 57>  197— 1 98 ;  ccx.eop.ai, 
1 15;  the  queen,  130-150,  167; 
and  Hera,  1 51—152;  euaxoxoq, 
1 91;  Hyperborean  land,  199 
Artemis  Basileia,  105-107,  132- 

J33>  T37>  141;  i45»  2°°>  20 5- 
See  also  Basileia 
Artemis  Hekate,  133-134 
Artemis  Locheia,  139 
Artemis  Oupis,  198 
Artemis  Pheraia,  133 
Artemision.  See  Delos 
Ascra,  the  Muses,  223 
Ash  spear  of  Achilles,  41,  85 


Asia  Minor,  tumulus-folk,  6,  62; 
invading  tribes,  9,  34,  56; 

trade  with  Troy,  10;  trade 
routes,  19,  24;  Briges,  56; 
kurgans,  early  culture,  58;  horse 
breeding,  62;  Greek  state,  70; 
river-worship,  89;  Phrygians, 
95;  cult  of  Leto,  154 
Asiatic  war,  Hittite  allies,  31 
foot-note;  origin  of  the  Paeo- 
nians,  90-91 
Asios,  75 
Askania,  19 
Askanios,  43 

Asklepeion,  at  Titane,  170 
Asklepios,  99;  worship  of,  101; 
the  healer,  108;  Alexikakos, 
1 14;  Trikkaios,  133;  offering  of 
the  cock,  172;  Harpy  tomb, 
174;  184-186,  188-189 
Asopo  (Muses),  218 
Aspledon,  35 
Assarakos,  44-46,  119 
Asses,  sacrifice  of,  197 
Asteria,  Star-goddess,  133 
Asteropaios,  Trojan  war,  32,  83- 
85,  91;  bright  armor,  54,  86; 
name  origin,  64,  97;  genealogy, 
100,  203;  lightning  a  cult-title, 
116 

Astibos  river,  baptism  of  Ariston, 

55,  .86 

Assyrian  name,  Assarakos,  45; 

Teutamos,  118 
Astygonos,  117 

oct cp  Xawv,  in  Sarpedon’s  speech, 
76-78 

Athamanes,  182,  185 
Athenaeus,  the  sarp  (fish),  36; 
Paeonian  medicine,  98; 
dXex/twp,  174 

Athene  (Athena),  love  for  the 
Greeks,  5;  and  Pandaros,  28- 
29;  temple,  42;  with  kalathos 
and  spindle,  136;  moon  ele- 
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ments,  149  foot-note;  Alea, 
186;  and  Danae’s  son,  197 
Athenian  hero,  Pandion,  37 
Athens,  Acropolis.  See  Acropolis 
Athens,  votive  tablet,  77;  cul¬ 
ture,  96;  Amyneion,  170 
Athos,  Mount,  36 
dOuppiaTa,  amber  trade,  177 
Atlas,  123,  207 
Atlas,  Mount,  180 
Atreides  and  Euphorbos,  40 
Atreus,  epithets  in  Ytutco-,  66 
Atthis  (Anchises),  45 
Attica,  Greek  founders  of  Troy,  70 
Auge,  149  foot-note,  186 
Augeias  of  Elis,  1 23-1 24,  127 
Augurs,  Ennomos,  21;  Helenos, 
39;  Poulydamas,  73;  See  also 
Mantic  gift;  Oracles 
Aulo-  ('c'tctco-),  63 
Aulona,  153 
Auro-,  66 
Autoleon,  86 
Autonoos,  78 

Auxo,  Charites,  21 1;  Muses,  223 
Averting  of  evil,  30,  54,  169-195. 

See  also  Magic 
Avlona,  153 
Avro-,  66 

Axios  river,  Paeonian  settlers,  12, 
J9>  9D  93»  95;  Asteropaios,  54; 
worship  of,  83-88;  genealogy, 
84,  ioo-ioi,  203;  healing  art, 
102 

Bacchae,  spinning  worshippers, 
159;  Dionysus  worship,  162; 
Lenae,  164;  Bacchants,  166 
Bacchylides,  dXsxtwp,  175 
Balia  Bazar,  inscription, at,  23-24 
Balkans,  invaders  of  Asia  Minor, 
34;  Illyrian  immigrants,  55; 
Poseidon,  a  god  of,  61 ;  horse- 
breeding,  62;  origin  of  the  Tro¬ 
jans,  69;  names,  72;  trade,  80, 
205;  nature-worship,  88;  peony, 


104;  Eordaeans,  109;  rivers  of 
Tethys,  125;  sun  and  moon 
myths,  147-148;  Hyperborean, 
199,  203;  Delphian  and  Delian 
cults,  200 

Baltic,  amber  trade,  176-178 
Baptae  of  Eupolis,  86 
Baptism  of  kings  in  rivers,  86,  125 
Basile  and  Echelos,  77-78;  wor¬ 
ship  of,  1 13 

Basileia  (Bendis),  133,  144.  See 
also  Artemis  Basileia 
Basileia  (island),  tin  and  amber, 
209 

Basilius  of  Caesarea,  172 
Bassarids,  160-161,  1 66 
Bastarnae  (tribe),  52 
Bateia,  wife  of  Dardanus,  81 
Baths,  habits  of  the  Darda- 
nians,  53;  lustral,  86;  use  of 
women’s  baths  forbidden  to 
men,  138-139 

Batieia,  Trojan  mound,  56,  81 
Baton  (Batieia),  56 
Battle-cry,  Tribes  of  the  Trojan. 
See  Tribes  of  the  Trojan  bat¬ 
tle-cry 

Baunonia  (island),  209 
Bazar  Keui,  road  through,  24 
Bear  (constellation),  Helike,  207 
Bechtel,  geographical  names,  35- 
36.  See  also  Fick-Bechtel 
Bees,  name  of  Tenthredon,  35-36 
Beithys,  45 

Bellerophon,  27,  32,  37 
Bendideios,  spring  month,  135 
Bendis,  133,  135-136,  141,  144, 

!5°>  155 

Bergk,  Muses,  216,  222 
Bermion,  Mount,  94,  109,  204 
Bias,  75,  79 
Bienor,  71 

Bird  names,  religious,  183 
Birth-goddess.  See  Child-birth; 
Leto 
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Bisaltia,  dominated  by  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  95 

Bison  head,  bronze,  96 
Bithynians,  20;  worship  of  Hek- 
ate,  141;  procession  of  Artemis, 
i35“i36 

Black  magic,  worship  of  Hekate, 
141 

Black  Sea,  Greek  settlers,  25;  in 
mythology,  210 
Blandona,  1 53 
Blood  of  horses,  use  of,  63 
Bloodshed.  See  Purification 
Boebeis,  Lake,  93,  no,  188 
Boeckh,  37 

Boeotia,  names,  35,  72-73;  lus¬ 
tration  of  the  army,  87;  Daphne- 
phoria,  127;  Muses,  218;  Ko- 
rinna,  223 

Boethius,  C.  A.,  primitive  house 
types,  9 

Bora  (Hyperborean  myth),  201- 
202,  204,  205-206,  207,  209 
Boreas,  horses  of  Erichthonios, 
44;  wind-god,  199,  202,  210. 
See  also  North  wind 
Bored  celts,  42 
Borysthenes  river,  25 
Bos-Oyiik,  excavations,  21-22 
Bosporos,  21,  35 
Bottiaians,  95,  109 
Bow  and  arrows.  See  Arrows 
-bria,  Thracian  name-ending,  119 
-120 

Briges  (tribe),  56,  95 
Brimo,  132-134,  136,  141 
Bronze  objects  in  Troy,  6;  armor 
of  Asteropaios,  54,  86;  bison 
head  of  Paeonia,  96 
Broussa,  trade  route  to  Smyrna, 
14 

Builder  gods  of  Troy,  1-17 
Bulgaria,  tumulus-folk,  6,  62 
Bulls,  sacrifice  of,  60,  84 
Burial  jars  at  Yortan,  22,  24; 


orientation  of  the  dead,  26; 
Lykian,  33 

Bury,  J.  B.,  Erechtheus,  61; 

Trojan  names,  69-70 
Bysios,  spring  month,  199 
Caesar,  German  military  tactics, 
51 

Caicus  river,  born  of  Tethys,  14, 
125;  Mysians,  21,  34;  Yortan, 
22;  sacred  rites,  27,  89;  Maeo- 
nians,  28;  pottery,  58 
Calabria  (Galabrioi),  55 
Calendar,  moon  year  and  sun 
year,  141-142,  224.  See  also 
Months 
Cape  Cod,  36 
Cape  Sepias,  36 

Cappadocia,  horse-breeding,  62 
Caresus  river,  4 

Carians,  traders,  26;  Maeander 
river,  28;  kurgans,  58;  Trojan 
war,  83;  worship  of  Hekate, 
141 ;  Mus,  183 
Cassander,  75 

Cassandra.  See  Kassandra 
Cassia,  trade  in,  179 
Cassotis,  Muses,  213,  222 
Castalia,  coming  of  Apollo  to, 
196-197 ;  Muses,  213 
Catalogue  of  ships,  18-20;  Maeo- 
nians,  27;  Abantes,  48,  78; 
Pheidippos,  64;  Meges,  65; 
Laodameia,  75;  Klonios  and 
Prothoenor,  79;  Paeonians,  83; 
Polyxeinos,  124 

Catullus,  Daskylitis,  25;  Artemis, 
I42_I43 

Celaeno,  the  Pleiad,  37 
Celtica,  206,  209 
Celts,  bored,  42 

Centaurs,  Cheiron,  100,  107- 

108;  Eordaeans,  108-110,  188; 
northern  lands,  205 
Cereal  offerings  at  Delos,  130, 
i32?  J35>  T37>  i97-J98 
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Chalcedon,  35-37 
Chalkidike,  Paeonians,  93 
Chalkis,  Minyan  ware,  81 
Chants  against  evil,  54.  See  also 
Paean  songs 

Chariots,  Trojans’,  59;  race,  Dio¬ 
mede  and  the  horses  of  Aeneas, 

64 . 

Charites,  211-212,  215-216,  218- 
223;  dances,  212,  224 
Charops,  63,  72,  75 
Cheiron,  healing  of  wounds,  100, 
101,  no,  188;  medicinal  use  of 
the  peony,  107-108;  Eordae- 
ans,  108-109 
Chersidamas,  73 

Chersonese, Paeonians,  23;  Ilacwv, 

9} 

Chiefs,  names  of,  53 
Childe,  V.  G.,  Minyan  ware, 
81 

Childbirth.  See  Women 
Chinese  and  Hyperboreans,  208- 
209 

Chios,  Hector,  69 
Choir-leader,  Kalliope,  220 
Christ,  origin  of  name,  126 
Christian  Lord  God,  sun  and 
moon  myths,  147-148 
Chrysa,  the  priest  of,  5 
XpuaiQ^axaToq,  spindle  of  Arte¬ 
mis*  I3I*  135 

Chryses,  fillets  of  wool,  163 
Chrysorthe,  121 

Chthon  (Chthonia),  goddess,  119, 

J39>  I52 

Chthonian  deities,  78-79,  107, 
124,  128-129,  137,  190,  194 
Chthonian  names,  Klytios,  45; 
Trojan  names,  77,  116-117; 
cock,  1 71 

Chthonian  rites,  114-115 
Chthonios  and  Polydektes,  120; 

Hermes  cult,  194 
Chthonophyle,  122 


Cicero,  divination,  181;  Antiope, 
214 

Cilicia,  trade  route  of  the  Lykians, 
20;  probably  Kelekish,  31  foot¬ 
note 

Cinnamon,  trade  in,  179 
Closefighting,  21,  46-56,  72 
Cocceius,  Firmus,  altar  to  Dianae 
Apolloni,  13 1 

Cock,  magic  and  sacrifice,  171, 
J75,  183-184 

Cogamus,  trade  routes,  24 
Coins,  Zaieleoi,  23;  Aeneia,  43; 
Dardanian,  53;  Lukkeios,  102; 
spindle  symbol,  136,  157;  Lete, 
154,  165;  Thessaly,  Hermes, 
J?3 

Collignon,  Yortan,  22,  24 
Commerce.  See  Trade 
Cook,  A.  B.,  Antiope,  122; 

Dione,  152;  Lenaios,  162 
Copper  trade,  9,  25,  54 
Corinth,  Muses,  213 
Cornford,  F.  M.,  Olympic  games, 
147;  Danaids,  224 
Corn  offerings  to  Artemis  at 
Delos,  bound  in  a  stalk,  130, 
132,  135.  137,  I57?  197-198 
Crannon,  endings  in  -«v,  and 
-Bo)v,  35;  Skopas,  188-191 
Cretan  arts  of  living,  11;  Pasi- 
phae,  1 12 

Crimea,  in  mythology,  210 
Crops,  vegetation  god,  30,  101, 
127,  163-168,  194;  averting 

evil,  54,  157-158,  160,  163,  170, 
183;  moon-goddess,  106;  Titan, 

1 1 2;  sun-god,  123,  200;  Muses, 
213.  See  also  Dews 
Crusius,  names  in  -wv,  and  -covy], 
35>  I52-I53;  Bermios,  204 
Culpepper,  Nicholas,  the  peony, 
104 

Curio,  atrocities  in  war,  53 
Curtius,  Aleuas,  186 
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Cuttle-fish  (Cape  Sepias),  36 
Cyclades,  culture,  81 
Cyning  (king),  118 
Cyprus,  copper  trade,  9,  20,  22; 
pottery,  25;  and  Hyperborean 
land,  199,  210 

Cytherea,  Amphidamas,  73;  Ly- 
kophron,  76 

Cyzicus,  20;  road  to  Adramyt- 
tium,  23;  Aesepus  river,  37 
foot-note 

Dacia,  Artemis  the  queen,  13 1 
Daebritz,  Hyperborean  legends, 
200-209 

Daemons,  Darron,  102;  Alkestis, 
146;  of  fertility,  Protesilaos, 
148;  ithyphallic,  165;  and  he¬ 
roes,  207 

-damas,  name-endings,  73 
Damastor,  name-ending,  76 
Danaans,  destruction  of  the  Tro¬ 
jan  wall,  4 

Danaids,  well-maidens,  224 
Dances,  21 2-213,  221,  223-224 
Danube  valley,  home  of  the  Dar- 
danians,  10;  Paeonians,  91; 
origin  of  name,  177-  $ee  a^s0 
Nordic  steppe-men 
Danubian  names,  in  -rjvwp,  725 
Teutamos 

Danubians,  and  the  sixth  city,  1, 
13;  sun-worship,  13,  945  in 
Troy,  19;  in  the  Troad,  20; 
Mysians,  38,  48;  tumulus-folk, 
62;  the  Thrako-Illyrian  family, 
95;  military  genius,  96-97; 
worship  of  Artemis,  131;  of 
Hekate,  141 

Danzig,  Rodaune  river,  177 
Daphnephoria  at  Delphi,  105; 
Boeotian,  127 

Dardanelles,  control  of,  8;  trade, 
19;  origin  of  name,  55 
Dardania,  caravan-route  to  Pae- 
onia,  42;  Beithys,  45 


Dardanian  Aeneas.  See  Aeneas 
Dardanians,  builders  of  the  Tro¬ 
jan  wall,  10,  13;  in  council,  17- 
18;  Catalogue  of  ships,  18,  20; 
Lykians,  20;  Egyptian  records, 
31-32;  Mysians,  33;  tribes  of 
the  Trojan  battle-cry,  38-56; 
closefighting,  46-47,  51—53*  725 
origin  of  name,  79,  119;  Bateia, 
81 ;  Ariston,  86;  and  Paeonians, 
43,  91;  slayer  of  Protesilaos, 
148-149 

Dardanus,  genealogy,  10,  42, 

45-46,  61,  1 19;  son  of  Zeus, 
32,  41,  44 

Dareios,  and  Sardes,  90,  92 
Darron  (Derrones),  102 
Daskylitis,  20,  25,  31 
Daskylos,  37 

Dawn,  child  of  Hyperion,  112, 

1 19,  125 

Dead,  burial.  See  Burial 
Dead,  religion  of  the,  149 
Death,  god  of,  Laomedon,  79; 
and  Herakles,  98;  Admetus, 
121,  124 

Death,  goddess  of,  Persephoneia, 
192 

Death,  personified,  33;  brought 
by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  107; 
stories  of,  146-147 
Decharme,  Muses,  213,  216,  220— 
221 

Deep  Sleep,  personified,  33 
Deer-grass,  dews,  214 
Deikoon,  74 
Deiphobus,  69 
Deisenor,  71 

Deities,  names  of.  See  Names 
Delos,  Hyperborean  offerings  to 
Artemis,  130-132, 135, 137,  157, 
197-198,  200,  203;  Charites, 
212;  moon-worship,  221 
Delphi,  bronze  bison  head  of 
Paeonia,  96;  Polygnotus’  pic- 
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ture  at,  124;  Gaia,  142;  Apollo, 
196,  203;  Hyperborean  legends, 
200;  sun-worship,  208;  Muses, 
213,  216,  223;  Cassotis,  222 
Demeter  and  Iason,  42;  and 
Persephone,  114-115,  156;  Gaia 
(Chthon),  152;  dances  in  honor 
of,  223-224 
Demokoon,  74 
Demoleon,  39 

Derden,  Deriden,  31  foot-note 
Derrones  (Darron),  102 
Dew,  moon’s  phases,  142;  Phoibe, 
153;  dew-goddesses,  21 1,  214- 
215,  218-219,  221.  See  also 
Crops 

Dexion,  184 

otaEvsaOat,  (Dione),  153 
Diaktorides  and  Agarista,  192 
Diana  Regina  and  Apollo,  106; 
Artemis,  13 1 

Dine,  sacrifice  of  a  horse,  87 
Diodorus,  Thymoites,  18;  Me- 
lampus,  73;  Centaurs,  no; 
Teutamos,  118;  Artemis,  199; 
Helixoia,  206,  Basileia,  209 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Anchites,  46 
Diomede,  address  to  the  Trojan 
assembly,  18;  trading  armor 
with  Glaukos,  26;  and  Aeneas, 
29;  horses  of  Aeneas,  59,  64, 
67;  epithets  in  Yxxo-,  60,  65-66; 
and  Ares,  99 
Dione,  98,  1 52-1 53 
Dionysiac  worship,  54,  158,  160- 
1 66 

Dionysius,  Dardanos  and  Iasion, 
42 

Dionysus  and  Sabazios,  89;  god 
of  the  earth,  128;  Eurydice 
myth,  144;  Muses,  214;  Chari- 
tes,  221 

Dionysus  Bassareus,  160 
Dionysus  Pseudanor,  158,  160, 
165-166 


Dios,  79 

Dioscurides  of  Amazarba,  peony, 

103 

Distaff.  See  Spindle  and  spin¬ 
ning 

Divination.  See  Augurs 
Dnieper  river,  tumulus-folk,  6 
Dodona,  Dione,  1 52-1 53;  seers 
of,  182;  offering  to  Delos,  198 
Dogs,  lustration  of  the  army,  87; 
in  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  93; 
used  in  digging  the  peony,  103- 

104 

Doiran,  Lake,  91,  102 
Doliones  (tribe),  20-21 
Dolon,  83 

Dolopians,  and  Paeonians,  93 
Dolopion,  75 
Dolops,  75,  78-80 
-£tov,  name  ending,  35 
SopaTt  TW  6p£XT(I),  48 
Doris  and  Nereus,  224 
Dorpfeld,  W.,  excavations,  65; 
Ilos,  80 

Dotian  plain,  Eordaeans,  108,  no 
Douripos,  75 

Dreamer,  Eurydamas,  182 
Drerup,  E.,  Trojan  songs,  50; 
['Tcxo^o'roq,  67;  horses  came 
from  the  north  to  Greece,  68 
Dropion,  king  of  Paeonia,  96 
Dryalus,  god  of  the  oak,  104-105, 
11 6 

Dry  as,  182 
Dryope,  214 
Dryopes,  75 
Dryops,  75,  79-80 
Dulichium,  65,  67 
Dusseaud,  Lykians,  30-31 
Dymas,  75 
Dyrrachium,  203 

Earth,  Aguieus,  the  fertility  of 
the,  128 

Earth-goddess,  Artemis  Locheia, 
139;  Semele,  166 
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Earth-Moon-goddess,  155-156 
Earth-mother  and  Poseidon,  120- 
121;  and  Moon-mother,  138- 
139;  Dione  and  Leto,  152; 
dances  in  honor  of,  223-224 
Earth-Shaker,  destroying  the 
Greek  wall,  4 

Echelaos  (Hector),  77-79,  120 
Echelas  (’ExsXlBaO>  77—78 
Echelos  (Hades),  77-78;  and 
Basile,  113 

Echepolis  (Hector),  76-78 
Echepolos,  39,  64,  122 
Echinae  islands,  65 
Edessa,  108 

Edonians,  and  Macedonians,  95; 

religious  customs  of  women,  161 
Edremit,  24 

Egnatian  Way,  108,  203-204 
Egypt,  records  of  Dardanians 
and  Greeks,  10,  31-32;  shrew- 
mouse  cult,  30;  sun-worship, 
121;  goddess  Neith,  136;  and 
Hyperborean  land,  199,  210 
Eikadios  (Apollo),  223 
Eileithuia.  See  Women  in  child¬ 
birth 
Elatos,  48 

Electuary,  the  peony,  104 
f)Xs*.-rwp  (Alektor),  171,  174,  180 
Elektris,  43 

rjXs'/.T  pov,  amber,  176,  180 
Elephenor,  72 

Eleusis,  dances  at  Kallichoros, 
223-224 

Eleutho,  birth-goddess,  154 
Eleuther,  123 
Elimeia,  109 
Elimiotis  (tribe),  95 
Elis,  horse-breeding,  67;  statue 
of  Apollo  Akesios,  1 1 5 ;  worship 
at,  1 19  foot-note;  Augeias, 
123-124 

THXtq  Exxo^oto?,  65 
Ellopes,  name-ending,  75 


Emathia,  93,  205 
Embeilus  cult,  37  foot-note 
Empedocles  (Anchites),  46 
Empelos  river,  37 
evaycapioE,  purification  ritual,  169; 

worship  of  Alexanor,  170 
ivayc^ouai,  87,  115 
Endymion  and  the  Moon,  224 
ivspou;  avaaaa  (Hekate),  135 
Engel,  Leultas,  65 
England,  peony  introduced,  104, 
209;  identified  with  Helixoia, 
206 

English  Physician  Enlarged ,  the 
peony,  104 
Enipeus,  197 
Ennomos  the  augur,  21 
Enodia,  Artemis,  13 1;  Hekate,  134 
Enops,  75 

-Y)vwp,  name-endings,  63,  71-73 
Eordaeans  (Eordi),  93,  95,  108- 
no;  health  cult,  188 
Eos,  125 

dxaotBf)  (Odysseus),  16 
Epeans,  and  Polyxeinos,  124 
Ephyra  (Crannon),  188 
i)x’.a  cpappLOOta  of  Paeon,  101 
Epicharmus,  Muses,  217-218 
Epilepsy,  healed  by  the  peony 
root,  104 

exipLYj'Xioq  (Hermes),  191 
Epione,  worship  of,  101 
T)X top,  101;  Leto,  154 
Epirus,  royal  names,  72,  182; 
Paeonians,  93;  offerings  to 
Delos,  198 
Epistor,  78 

IxtpBf]  (chant  of  healing),  108; 
Muses,  221 

Epopeus  (Helios,  cult-title),  121- 

1 23 

Equites  singulares,  Rome,  131 
Erasimolpe  (Erato),  213 
Erechtheus  (Poseidon),  61;  and 
Sikyon, 122 
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Tjpt-,  Eridanus  river,  177 
Ip'.^wXa^,  deep-soiled,  167-168 
Erichthonios,  genealogy,  44-45; 
horse-breeding,  61,  79;  Posei¬ 
don,  70,  123;  origin  of  name, 
1 19-120 

Eridanus  river,  13,  125,  177-178; 
amber,  176 

Erinyes,  spirit  of  vengeance,  171 
Erualos,  1 1 8 

Erusibios  (Apollo),  30;  god  of  the 
grain,  127 

Erythrae,  Athena  with  distaff, 
136 

Ethnic  titles  of  gods,  100-102, 
115-116;  tribal  ethnics,  119. 
See  also  under  Anthropomor¬ 
phic  gods 

Etruria,  amber,  177 
Etymologicum  Magnum ,  Zeleia, 
23;  Anchises,  45;  Echelas,  77; 
Dione,  153;  ^auaapat,  160; 
Dexion,  184;  Oupis,  198 
Euamerion,  worship  of,  114,  171 
Euboea,  Abantes,  48,  72;  Minyan 
ware,  8 1 ;  offering  to  Delos, 
198 

Euchenor,  72-73,  181-182 
Eudorus,  190 
Euenus  river,  114,  125 
Euhemeristic  school,  Hyperbo¬ 
reans,  206 
Euippe,  90 
Euippos,  64 

Eumaeus,  amber  necklace,  176 
Eumelos,  Antiope,  122,  214 
Eumenides.  See  Aeschylus 
Euphorbos,  39-40,  194 
Euphrosyne,  212 
Eupolis,  Baptae ,  86 
Euripides,  quotations  from  the 
Troades,  8-9,  61-62;  68;  Poly- 
xeinos,  124;  Hekate,  134-135; 
Persephone  and  Artemis,  144- 
145;  worship  of  Alkestis,  146; 


Laodameia,  148-149;  paXXoip, 
159;  amber  myth,  176,  178; 
Rhesus,  202;  moon-month  dan¬ 
ces,  223 

Europe,  timber  houses,  9;  trade 
with  Troy,  10;  invasion  by  the 
Teukrians  and  Mysians,  90 
European  war,  1914-1918,  Ger¬ 
man  method  of  fighting,  46-47 
Eurydamas,  73,  75,  79,  182,  194 
Eurydice,  143-144,  148-150 
Eurykreousa,  144 
Eurymachos,  amber  necklace,  176 
Euryphaessa  and  Hyperion,  112 
Eurypylos,  healed  by  Patroklos, 
102 

Eustathios,  Alastor  (Helios)  119; 
aXexTwp,  171,  174 
Euxine,  in  mythology,  210 
Evadne,  marriage  of,  147 
Evans,  Sir  Arthur,  Anchises,  45 
Evil,  Averting  of.  See  Averting 
of  evil 

Eye  diseases,  healed  by  the  peony 
root,  104 

suxoXtvT]  (Leto),  154 
supipLeXtaq  (sons  of  Panthoos),  40 
sOcppovif]  (night),  154,  171 
suittoXoq  (Ilium),  59 
Eupuxoaq  (EtipuvopLO?)  74 
Euaxoitoq,  Hermes,  191-192 
Fabricius,  inscription  at  Balia 
Bazar,  23-24 

Factory,  Greek  colony  developed 
from,  25 

Far-Darter  (Paeon),  107-108 
Farnell,  Poseidon,  a  fresh-water 
god,  61;  names  of  deities,  in; 
sun-worship  and  sun-magic, 
127-128;  Artemis  Locheia,  139; 
Hyperborean  tradition,  201, 
2°3 

Fates,  the  three,  158-159 
Fertility-magic,  154,  165 
Fick,  names  ending  in  -ops,  75 
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Fick-Bechtel,  Anchimachos,  46; 
Macedonian  names,  71;  hyper- 
coristica,  76;  Polites,  77;  Kas- 
tor,  78;  Alektor  and  Alektryon, 

1 71;  shortening  of  names,  184. 
See  also  Bechtel 
Fig-juice,  99 

Fighting,  Dardanian  tactics,  46- 
56;  closefighting,  72 
Flanona,  153 
Flax  in  magic,  158 
Florus,  sacrifice  of  horses,  87 
Flowers,  in  place  names  36 
Forest  spirits,  Sileni,  109-110 
Forests,  worship  of,  89 
Forsdyke,  E.  J.,  Minyan  ware, 
81 

Fougeres,  worship  of  Alea,  186 
Fowler,  Warde,  oak  tree  and 
lightning,  116 

Frangois  vase,  Kalliope,  220 
Frankincense,  trade  in,  179 
Frazer,  Olympic  games,  147; 

kingship,  182-183 
French  Africa,  sun  and  moon 
myths,  156 

Gaia  (Chthon),  30,  137, 139,  142, 

144—145?  *5®>  I52_I53?  T55> 

r<xtY)OXO<;  (Poseidon),  70,  79 
Galabrioi  (Calabria),  55 
Galadraeans  (tribe),  109 
Galaxaure,  66 
Galauros  and  Argaios,  158 
Gamelion,  Attic  month,  Lenaia, 
162 

Ganymede,  59,  64 
Garden  of  Phoebus,  210;  of  the 
Hesperides,  210 
Gauanes,  93 

Gaudin,  excavations  at  Yortan, 
24 

Gelembhe,  carriage-road,  24 
Genethlion,  sacrifice  of  a  horse, 

87 

Geographical  names.  See  Names 


Geography,  Greek  ignorance  of, 
178-180,  204,  206-208,  210 
Germans,  method  of  fighting,  46- 
47,  51;  folk-lore,  moosweib- 
schen,  167;  glaesum  (amber), 
178 

Getae,  sun-worship,  88,  1 1 6,  128; 

Salmoxis,  202 
Ghosts,  ritual  against,  169 
Giants,  myths  of,  205 
Gladisch,  Hyperboreans  and  Chi¬ 
nese,  208-209 
Glaesum  (amber),  178 
Glaukos,  leader  of  the  Lykians, 
18-19,  32-33,  37;  trading  armor 
with  Diomede,  26;  wounded, 
invokes  Apollo,  29,  101;  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  83;  healed  by  Paeon, 
107 

God  (Christian),  sun  and  moon 
myth,  147-148 

God-built  walls  of  Troy,  1-17 
Gods,  names  of.  See  Names 
Goettling,  use  of  women’s  baths 
forbidden  to  men,  138-139 
Goitre,  amber  magic,  176 
Gold  aegis,  preservation  of  Hec¬ 
tor’s  body,  5;  objects  found  in 
Troy,  6,  10;  ornaments,  Paeo- 
nian  and  Dardanian,  53-54; 
mines  of  Pangaeum,  93;  neck¬ 
lace,  176;  in  Europe,  178;  head- 
band  of  Apollo,  196;  laurel 
leaves,  197 

Gold  spindle  of  Artemis.  See 
spinning 

Grain  mould,  destroyer  of,  30 
Granicus  river,  4,  13,  125 
Grassland,  horse-breeding,  62 
Great  Bear,  Helike,  207 
Great  war,  1914-1918.  See  Eu¬ 
ropean  war,  1914-1918 
Greeks,  military  formation,  51- 
52;  literature  and  religion,  out¬ 
side  influences,  54;  names  with 
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'i'Kizoq,  63;  rulers  in  the  Troad, 
69-70; nature-worship,  89;  army 
physicians,  99;  peony,  104; 
medicine,  no;  names  in  -wvr), 
1 52-1 53;  spindle  symbol,  157 
Griffins,  Chinese,  208-209 
Grimm,  spinning  huntresses,  167; 

moos,  216,  foot-note 
Gruppe,  name  of  Aeneas,  43-44; 
chthonian  names,  77,  1 1 6 ;  Lao- 
medon,  78,  119;  names  with 
Lao-,  1 17;  Antiope,  122;  Athe¬ 
na  and  spindle,  136;  Herakles 
and  the  divine  physicians,  186; 
Iamos,  188;  Kreon  and  Hermes, 
193;  chthonian  deities,  194; 
Charites,  216 

Gunen,  oracle  of  Apollo,  23; 
horse-fair  at,  27 

Gunther,  derivation  of  Hyper¬ 
borean,  201-202 

Gygaean  lake,  Iphition,  27;  le¬ 
gend  of  spinning  Artemis, 

1 36 

Hades,  Laomedon  a  cult-title  of, 
45,  1 19;  identification  with 

other  gods,  79;  names  with 
Lao-,  1 17 

Hades-Helios,  107,  m-129,  144- 
146 

Hadrian  coins,  Dardanian,  53 
Haemus,  Mount,  women  of,  161 
odpaywyov  (peony),  103 
Haliakmon  river,  13,  68,  95, 
125,205 

Halicarnassus,  Lenae,  162 
Hall,  H.  R.,  Tremilae,  name  of 
the  Lykians,  31 

Halliday,  W.  R.,  manteis,  18 1- 
183;  magic  springs,  222 
Harpy  tomb,  174 
Harrison,  Jane  E.,  Helios  and 
Hades,  107,  m-114,  126,  128; 
Phoibe,  137,  142,  152,  155; 
Eurydice  myth,  144;  Dionysus, 


166;  ffifdyta,  1 7 1 ;  cock  magic, 
172;  Amynos,  Asklepios  and 
Dexion,  184;  Hyperboreans, 
206-207;  Charites,  Horae  and 
moon’s  phases,  21 1;  Herse- 
phoria,  214;  Muses  as  Maiden- 
Trinities,  219 
Harvest.  See  Crops 
Hasluck,  F.  W.,  Aphnitis  and 
Manyas,  20;  oracle  of  Apollo, 
23;  Argiza,  23;  horse-fairs, 
27,  68;  site  of  Zeleia,  34; 
Aesepus  cult,  37  foot-note 
Healing.  See  Magic;  Medicine 
Hebe  and  Herakles,  186-187 
Hebrides,  cock-magic,  172 
Hebrus  river,  34,  36 
Hecataeus  of  Abdera;  Hyper¬ 
boreans,  206;  Helixoia,  207-209 
Hector,  restoration  of  his  body  to 
Priam,  5;  the  god-built  walls 
of  Troy,  8;  leader  of  the  Tro¬ 
jans,  11,  17-18,  32,  84-85;  and 
Poulydamas,  18,  39-40;  pro¬ 
tected  by  Apollo,  41;  Trojan 
military  tactics,  50;  IxxoBapo:, 
60;  and  Hipponoos,  63;  epithets 
in  txxo-,  66;  Nestor,  69;  name 
ending,  76-77;  Echelaos,  77- 
78,  120;  attended  by  Apollo, 
107;  and  Andromache,  149 
Hecuba,  69 

Hegemone,  Charites,  21 1 
Hekabe  (Hekate),  133 
Hekaerge  (Hekate),  132;  Moon, 
1 43;  offerings  at  Delos,  157, 
198 

Hekate,  moon-goddess,  104-105, 
130-150;  daughter  of  the  Sun, 
112-114,  116,  134;  Leto,  155 
Hekate  Enodia,  13 1,  145 
Hekatebolos,  far-shooter,  133 
Hekatos  (Apollo),  132 
Helenus,  son  of  Priam,  39,  69 
Helikaon,  39,  74 
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kllxri  (Helikon),  35;  Great  Bear, 
207 

Helikon,  35;  Muses  of,  213-214, 
217-218,  223 

Helios,  not  Apollo,  13; 

(sun-god),  23;  Hyperion  and 
Apollo,  30,  137-138,  194;  source 
of  light,  88;  and  Selene,  106; 
and  Antiope,  144,  214.  See  also 
Apollo;  Phoebus;  Sun 
Helios  Elektor  Hyperion,  180 
Helios  Hades,  107,  111-129,  144- 
146 

Helios  Hyperion,  30,  113-115, 

I37-/38 

Helixoia,  Hyperboreans,  206-207, 
209 

Hellanikos,  118 
Hellas  and  Pieria,  87 
Hellenes,  nature-worship,  88 
Hellenic  deities,  132,  140-141, 
147-148 

Hellespont,  road  to  Nish,  42; 
tumulus-folk,  62;  Troes,  63; 
Strymon  river,  90 
Heptapore  (Muses),  218 
Heptaporus  river,  4,  13,  125 
Hera,  love  for  the  Greeks,  5 ;  and 
Sarpedon,  33;  and  Ares,  106- 
107;  and  Artemis,  131,  135, 
151-152;  and  Leto,  154,  186 
Heracleitus,  162;  Great 

Bear,  207 

Herakleia  Lynkestis  (Monastir), 
108,  203 

Herakles,  horses  of  Troy,  8,  59; 
invader  of  Greece,  9;  and  Sar¬ 
pedon,  34-35;  god  of  death, 
98;  and  Alkestis,  149;  aXs^t- 
xaxo9,  170;  averter  of  evil,  182; 
epithets  of,  186-187,  190-191; 
Skopadae,  188—189;  and  the 
Ister,  197 

Herbs,  knowledge  of,  54 
Hercules,  pillars  of,  180 


Hermes,  Aeneas,  44;  Basile,  77; 
epithets  of,  145,  190-194;  wor¬ 
ship  of,  149;  Leto,  1 51;  a>>e£(- 
xaxoq,i90;  Phorbas,  1 945x3  pcps- 
pacoq,  201;  Charites,  216,  222 
Hermes  Chthonios,  193 
Hermione,  Klymenos,  1 1 9 ;  chtho- 
nic  deities,  190 
Hermus  river.  14,  27,  125 
Herodotus,  settlers  in  Olbia,  25; 
wolf-cult,  30;  Tremilae,  31, 
37;  Paeonia,  43;  Sardes,  90, 
92;  Perinthus,  93;  founding  of 
Macedonia,  93-94;  Briges,  95; 
Eordaeans,  109;  offerings 
brought  to  Delos,  130-132, 

i35»  I37>  r57>  I97yI98>  2°°> 
203;  Artemis  Basileia,  133; 
spinning  legend,  135-136;  Kas- 
siterides,  177;  Greek  ignorance 
of  geography,  178-180,  204, 
206-208,  210;  authenticity  of 
his  tales,  179-180;  Mus,  183; 
Diaktorides,  192;  Hyperbo¬ 
reans,  199,  205;  xepqjepeeq,  201- 
202;  Scythians,  208;  tin  and 
amber,  210 

Herse,  dew-goddess,  21 1,  219 
Hersephoria,  dew-festival,  214, 
219 

Herwerden,  Sarpedon,  36 
Hesiod,  list  of  rivers,  13-14,  125; 
a<psvo<;,  25;  list  of  water- 
nymphs,  66;  Neleus,  120;  rivers 
born  to  Ocean  by  Tethys,  125; 
rivers  bringing  youth  to  man¬ 
hood,  127;  Hekate,  133;  Hy¬ 
perion  and  Theia,  138;  meas¬ 
uring  time  by  the  moon,  141- 
142;  use  of  women’s  baths 
forbidden,  138-139;  Earth  and 
Sky,  149;  Leto,  153-154;  the 
three  Fates,  159;  Eridanus 
river,  177;  sceptre,  18 1;  a Xea, 
186;  Hyperboreans,  199;  lit- 
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epeq,  205;  Muses  of  Helikon, 
213-215,  223;  Ourania,  215; 
Kalliope,  215,  220 
Hesperides,  garden  of,  210 
Hesychius,  Mysians,  21,  34;  aap- 
tcou?,  36;  Koas,  74;  Darron, 
102;  Aualos  and  Dualos,  116; 
Periklymenos,  120;  Iicox-tt)!;, 
122;  Xrjvat,  164;  Amynandri- 
dae,  185  [Acoug,  216,  222 
Hiketaon,  17,  44-45,  64,  119 
tTtSTT) q  (Hiketaon),  45 
’txxot;  (Yxxot;),  68 
Himerius,  song  of  Alcaeus  to 
Apollo,  196-197 

Hippasides  (Hypsenor) ,  63-64, 7 1- 
72 

Hippasos,  63-64,  66,  71-72,  75, 
84,  97 

Ixxeu,  Patroklos,  66 
Hippios,  Poseidon.  See  Poseidon 
Hippios 

ixxo-,  names  in,  60,  64-68 
Hippocentauri  (Eordaeans),  108- 
no,  188.  See  also  Centaurs 
Hippodamas,  64,  73 
Hippodameia,  39 
Hippodamos,  64 
Hippokoon,  64,  74 
Hippolochus,  32,  37,  64 
Hippolytos,  1 22-1 23 
Hippolytus  (play).  See  Euripides 
Hippomachos,  64 
Hipponax,  xatieis  (-koon),  74 
Hipponoos,  27,  37,  63 
Hippothoos,  64 
Hippotion,  64 
Hippou  Krene,  218,  221 
Hirst,  G.  M.,  Olbia,  25 
Hissarlik,  21;  occupation  by  the 
Dardanians,  33;  pottery,  58; 
Danubian  culture,  96-97 
Hissarlik  II,  destroyers  of,  5, 
58;  early  commerce,  9-10 
Hissarlik  II-VI,  civilization  of,  22 


Hissarlik  VI,  11-12 

Hittite  allies  in  the  Asiatic  war, 
31  foot-note 

Hoffmann,  Die  Makedonen,  71; 
-tor,  name-endings,  76;  Klo- 
nios,  79;  origin  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  95;  Derrones,  102 

Holder,  A.,  names  derived  from 
teuta,  1 18 

Homer,  god-built  walls  of  Troy, 
8;  sun-worship,  12;  6£oSp.Y]Tot, 
10,  12;  tribes  in  the  Troad,  20- 
21;  Lykians,  26,  30;  Sardes,  28; 
(xy  X<^«Xot»  38;  Samos,  43; 
Paeonian  spears,  46;  closefight¬ 
ing  of  the  Dardanians,  47; 
Abantes,  48 ;  Troj  an  names,  48 ; 
Myrmidon  phalanx,  52;  Ilios 
(Troy),  57;  horse-breeding,  67- 
68;  names  of  heroes,  71;  Lao- 
koon,  74;  names  ending  in  -ops, 
75;  Axios  river,  87-88;  an¬ 
thropomorphic  gods,  8  8-8  9, 1 20; 
Dardanians,  91;  Cheiron,  no; 
home  of  the  Dead,  114;  Zeus 
and  Artemis,  131,  134-136; 
Selene,  135;  Hyperion  and  He¬ 
lios,  137-138;  measuring  time 
by  the  moon,  141-142;  Laoda- 
meia,i48;  spinners,  158;  xpuffT)- 
XdxaTO q  (Artemis),  167;  ap.6- 
vg),  169-170;  amber,  177; 
f)7.dxT«p,  180;  Agamemnon’s 
sceptre,  18 1;  Alexandras  (Par¬ 
is),  182;  dXsa,  186;  Trikka, 
188;  Enipeus,  197;  Hyper¬ 
boreans,  197;  M uijot,  217.  See 
also  Iliad;  Odyssey;  Catalogue 
of  ships 

Horace,  custos  maximus,  191 

Horae,  and  moon’s  phases,  21 1- 
212;  original  nature,  216;  nine, 
219;  and  Charites,  220-221, 
223;  dances,  224 

Horsemen  from  the  steppes,  57-58 
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Horses  of  Troy,  6-7,  57-58,  83, 

1 67-1 68 ;  and  Herakles,  8 ;  Phry¬ 
gian,  21;  Lykian,  26;  fair  at 
Gunen,  27;  of  Pandaros,  28; 
of  Zeleia,  28,  68;  sacrifice  to 
rivers,  37,  60,  83-87,  168;  of 
Echepolos,  39,  122;  of  Aeneas, 
43-44;  of  Erichthonios,  44,  70, 
79;  stolen  by  Anchises,  58-59; 
horse-milkers,  62-63,  66,  199, 
204,  219;  of  Demokoon,  74;  and 
the  Dead,  79;  of  Laomedon, 
79;  in  the  siege  of  Perinthus, 
93;  109-110;  of  the  Sun,  1 1 3 ; 
Dawn;  of  the  gods,  1 20-1 21; 
in  the  spinning  legend,  136; 
Xsuxo!,  159;  of  Pieria,  167-168; 
of  Apollo,  204-205,  207 
Houses,  megara,  9 
Human  sacrifice,  132,  138 
Hungary,  metals,  9;  horse-breed¬ 
ing,  62;  Scythians  in,  208 
Husband,  dXix/utop,  1 73-1 75 
Hyginus,  Hippasos,  63;  Horae, 
219 

Hyllus  river,  27 
Hypate  (Muses),  222 
Hypatius,  St.,  Artemis,  135 
uxep  and  go  pa,  Hyperborean,  201 
-209 

'YxepgepeTaloq,  Macedonian 
month,  201 

Hyperboreans,  wolf-cult,  30;  of¬ 
ferings  at  Delos,  130,  132,  135, 

I37»  I57>  197~I9%>  2°°>  2°3; 
cult  of  Leto,  154;  geographical 
position,  178-180,  204,  206- 
208,  210;  Hyperboreans  (chap¬ 
ter  heading),  196-210 
Hyperenor,  66,  71 
Hyperion  Helios,  30,  112-115, 

i37-i38»  *7° 

Hyperionides,  97 
Hyperoche,  130,  132,  135,  137, 
1 57»  i97“i98>  2°°>  2°3 


Hypocoristica,  45-46,  76,  152 
Hypsenor  (Hippasides),  63,  71 
Iamenos,  Iamos,  Iasion,  Iason, 
187-188,  195 
(dopat,  188,  195 
Iason,  42,  187-188,  195 
Iatromantis  Apollo,  13,  108,  115 
Ida,  Mount,  4;  Lykians,  20;  Em- 
pelos  river,  37;  Aphrodite,  39, 
136;  Aeneas,  41 
Idaean  Zeus,  75-76 
Idaeus,  the  herald,  18 
TSatoi  SdxTuXot  (peony),  103 
Hjts  AaXio  Ilacdv  (Oedipus  Ty- 
rannus),  15 

tr^T pot  xoXucpdppaxoi,  101 
Ileus,  80-81 

Iliad ,  building  of  the  walls  of 
Troy,  1— 17;  Dardanian  geneal¬ 
ogy,  10-11, 38,  54-55;  Scaman- 
der,  14;  Apollo,  14,  115;  Hector 
and  Poulydamas,  17-18;  Mae- 
onians,  27;  dYX,uXoToi;oc,  28; 
Aux.Y]Y£vf)i;,  29;  Sarpedon,  32; 
Lykian  burial,  33;  Tenthredon, 
35-36;  Trojan  names,  38,  69- 
82;  sons  of  Antenor,  39;  Ech¬ 
epolos,  39;  Euphorbos,  40; 
dYX^aXot  48;  tcupytqBov,  51- 
52;  horses,  58-59,  67,  207; 
eDxoXoq,  59;  IxxoBapoi,  60; 
!peX0w>  61;  Hypsenor,  63; 
epithets  in  Yxxo-  63—64;  date 
of,  69-70;  names  in  -andros, 
71;  names  in  -r)VG)p,  71-73; 
Laokoon,  73-74;  Agastrophos, 
79;  Ilos,  80-81;  Paeonians,  83- 
97;  Helios, 88;  physician’s  work, 
99-100;  Paeon  and  Cheiron, 
101,  1 1 5 ;  anthropomorphic 
gods,  106-107;  Phaethon,  112; 
Phoibos,  1 15;  names  in  -koon, 
1 17;  Leto,  15 1 ;  Xsux.6 q,  159; 
iptgwXa^,  167-168;  dpuvw, 
170;  Phorbas,  191,  194;  Pan- 
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thoos,  194;  Pelagon,  203;  Abii, 
204.  See  also  Catalogue  of 
ships;  Homer,  "IXiov  el<;  luxw- 
Xov,  59 

Ilios,  name  for  Troy,  57,  80-8  x 
Uissus  river,  Muses,  217 
Ilium.  See  Troy 
Illyria,  sacrifice  to  streams,  60- 
61  ;Paeonianinvasion,9i  found¬ 
ing  of  Macedonia,  93-95 
Illyrian  immigrants  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  55;  prince,  Baton;  names 
in  -MVY),  152-153 

Insanity,  cured  by  the  peony,  104 
Inscriptions,  on  Apollo,  at  Sparta, 
125;  Artemis  the  queen,  131; 
Lenae,  162;  193 
Io,  birth-goddess,  154 
Ionian  Sea,  90 
Ipeu  and  Lolo,  156 
Iphidamas,  39,  73-74 
Iphigenia,  138 

Iphition,  Maeonian  chief,  27 
Ireland,  cock-magic,  172 
Iris  flowers,  and  Iamos,  188; 
Isandros,  71 

Issedones,  Hyperboreans,  208 
Ister  river,  13,  125,  197 
Italy,  orientation  of  the  dead, 
26;  Dardanians  in,  55;  horses, 
60;  spindle,  157;  cock  magic, 
172;  Phaethon-amber  myth, 
178.  See  also  Rome 
Ithaka,  65,  67,  164-165 
Ithyphallic  daemons,  165 
Ixion,  194 

Jade  objects  in  Troy,  6 
Jebb,  dXex-utop,  175 
Kadmeians,  xevTopsc,  Yxxwv,  109 
Kalathos  of  Artemis,  135-136 
Kalchedon,  35-37 
Kallichoros,  dances  in  honor  of 
Demeter,  223-224 
Kalliope,  214,  219-221 
Kallipolis,  Anchimachos,  46 


Kapys,  44-46,  1 19 
Karambukai,  209 
Karnak,  Ramses  inscription,  31 
foot-note 

Karpo,  worship  of,  21 1 
Karystos,  offering  to  Delos,  198 
Kassandra,  69-71,  173 
Kassandros,  71,  78 
Kassanor,  71 

Kassiterides  (Isles  of  tin),  177 
xdtJTa  (peony),  103 
Kastor,  [xxoBapoq,  65-66;  Kas¬ 
sandros,  78 

Kathartic  power,  Phoibos,  102 
Kaukones,  83 

xaueiq  (Koon  names),  73-74 
Kebriones,  66 
Kekrops  Amynandros,  185 
Kelekish,  Egyptian  records,  31— 
3 2 

Kellae  (Kelle),  home  of  the  Eor- 
daeans,  108 

KsvTaupoq  (xXffi XX09),  66 
xsvTopsq  Yxxwv  (Trojans),  109 
Kezedwedon,  Egyptian  records, 
31  foot-note 

Kheta,  Egyptian  records,  31 
foot-note 

Kiessling,  'Ptxaca  opt),  200;  origin 
of  Hyperborean,  201-202,  207, 
209-210 

Kilikes,  Egyptian  records,  31-32 
Kimmerian  myths,  bora,  207 
Kings,  royal  names,  81-82,  181- 
195;  baptism  in  rivers,  86; 
king’s  touch,  183-184 
Kirkagatch,  carriage-road,  24 
Kleio,  213 
Klodones,  158-166 
Klonios,  79 

Klothes,  the  Fates,  166 
Klymenos,  x  19-120 
Klytios,  genealogy,  17,  78,  122; 
a  chthonic  title,  44-45;  and 
Klymenos,  119 
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xXut6icioXo<;  (Hades),  113,  120- 
121 

-ko-,  name-ending,  45 
Koas,  74 

xosiv  (Koon  names),  74 
Koiranos,  181 

-koon,  name  endings,  39,  74,  1 17 
Korai,  14 

Kore  of Leto,  151-153 
Korinna,  Thespiae  and  the  Muses, 
223  _ 

Koronis,  143,  188 
Koronos,  1 21-122 
Korte,  Amynos,  Asklepios,  184 
Kotys,  86,  88,  135-136 
Kourotrophos,  105-106,  134-135, 
H2,  155 

xpavva  (Crannon),  35 
Kreon,  193 
Kreondae,  189,  193 
Kreousa,  43,  144 
Krestonia,  95-96 
Kretschmer,  Paeonians,  23,  91, 
109;  Lykians,  23;  word  end- 
ings,  35;  names  in  -ko-,  45; 
Illyrians  in  the  Balkans,  55; 
Troes  giving  name  to  Troy,  63; 
Ytctc 09,  68;  origin  of  Hellenic 
tribes,  95;  names  in -wvy],  152- 
153;  the  cock,  174 
Kurgans,  tumulus-folk,  6;  steppe- 
folk,  58 

xuv6axaffToq  (peony),  103-104 
Kyrene,  79 
Lacedemonians,  74 
Lada,  woman,  and  Leto,  155 
Ladon  river,  14,  125 
Lake  Boebeis.  See  Boebeis,  Lake 
Lake-born  chiefs,  27-28 
Lake  Doiran.  See  Doiran,  Lake 
Lake  Dwellers,  92,  102 
LakeGygaean.  See  Gygaean  Lake 
Lakereia,  health  cult,  188 
Lampos,  17,  44-45.  75.  TI9 
Lang,  Andrew,  Aeneas,  41-42 


Lao-,  names  74-75,  117-119 
Laodamas,  39,  73,  1 1 7 
Laodameia,  slain  by  Artemis, 
13 1 ;  epithet,  143;  and  Prote- 
silaos,  148-150 

Laodike,  daughter  of  Priam,  74- 
75;  offerings  to  Artemis;  at 
Delos,  130,  132,  135,  137,  157, 
197-198,  200,  203 
Laodokos,  39,  79,  117,  121 
Laogonos,  79,  117-118 
Laokoon,  73-74,  117 
Laomedon,  building  of  the  walls 
of  Troy,  3-4,  8;  and  Aeneas, 
11;  genealogy,.  17,  37  foot¬ 
note,  44-45,  61,  69,  75,  78, 

1 19-122;  theft  of  horses,  58- 
60;  origin  of  name,  73,  79,  117; 
Hades,  119;  Apollo  and  Posei¬ 
don,  1 21 

Laos,  names  73-74,  78-79 
Laphria,  sacrifice  to,  132-133 
Lapis  lazuli  in  Troy,  6 
Lapiths,  48,  109-110 
Larissa,  Lapith  prince  of,  48; 
Lethus,  1 18;  tomb  of  Alkestis, 
146;  Hermes,  190 
Latium,  amber,  177 
Aaxd)  (Leto),  152 
Latona  (Leto),  152-153 
Lawson,  cock-magic,  172 
Leaf,  Walter,  Lykians,  19;  Ze- 
leia,  25;  Maeonia,  280;  Sarpe- 
don,  32;  Ileus  and  Ilos,  80-81; 
the  Axios  in  Homer,  87 
Lebaea,  93-94,  98 
Lefs,  73,  1 17 
Legends.  See  Myths 
Leibenus,  Dionysus,  214 
Leibethrides,  Muses,  213-214, 
217-218 

Lelegians,inPedasos,32;  Laothoe, 
princess,  75;  Trojan  war,  83 
Lenae,  origin  of,  162-164,  166 
Lenaia,  festival,  162 
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Leschenorios,  72 

Lescheos,Admetus  andMeges,  124 
Lete,  town  in  Macedonia,  154,  165 
Lethus  (Teutamides),  118 
Leto,  wolf-cult,  30;  and  Artemis, 
37,  136;  birth-goddess,  37, 

198;  healing  of  Aeneas,  41,  101; 
axeopiat,  1 15;  moon  the  child 
of,  134;  worship  of,  151-156; 
coming  to  Delos,  200 
Leukas  (Dulichium),  65;  seers  of, 
182 

Xsuxoq,  159 

Liddell  and  Scott,  aLsxxtop,  173 
Light-born,  Auxfjy svf]<;,  29 
Lightning,  the  oak  tree,  116 
Lindsay,  W.  M.,  Latona  (Leto), 
152 

Livy,  Dardanians,  43,  47,  52-53; 
Macedonian  phalanx,  52,  53; 
Baton,  56;  lustration  of  the 
Macedonian  army,  87;  Eor- 
daeans,  ic>9;Hyperboreans, 203; 
Pelagonia,  204;  Bermios,  204 
Locheia  (Artemis),  139 
Locrian  settlers  of  Uios,  80 
Locris,  Hyperborean  traditions, 
203 

Locusts,  destroyer  of,  30 
Lolo  and  Ipeu,  156 
Louvre  relief,  Apollo  and  Hermes, 
222 

Loxo,  154,  157,  198  foot-note 
Lucian,  dXexxtop,  174 
Luka,  Egyptian  records,  31  foot¬ 
note 

Lukioi,  were-wolves,  30 
Lukkeios,  coins  of,  102 
Lustration.  See  Purification 
Lycurgus,  Dionysus,  166 
Lydia,  trade  route,  26;  kurgans, 
58;  xaus-.p  (lefs),  73-74,  117; 
spinning  legend,  135;  worship 
ofHekate,  141 
Lydias,  giver  of  wealth,  167 


Lykaon,  60,  75,  84 
AuxYiyevfjp,  29 

Lykians,  17-37;  from  Zeleia,  20; 
Lykian-born,  AuxTjysvYjq,  29; 
Egyptian  records,  31-32;  war 
with  Greeks,  51-52;  names  with 
tTCitoq,  63;  Trojan  war,  83; 
nature-worship,  89;  worship  of 
Hekate,  141 

Auxoxxovoq  (Apollo),  30 
Lykomedes  and  Apisaon,  84 
Lykophron,  76;  Eordaeans,  109; 

metaphors,  aXsxTUp,  1 73-1 75 
Lykos  river,  21,  31,  37 
Lykos  (hero),  37 
Lynkestis,  108 
Lysandros,  71,  184 
Lysimachus,  and  Ariston,  43, 
55>  86 

Maass,  Ernst,  121;  Aglauros,  212 
Macan  R.  W.,  135-136 
Macedonians,  wars  with  Rome,  38 
-41;  closefighting,  52;  Darda¬ 
nians,  53;  including  various 
tribes,  55;  names,  70-71,  76, 
143-144,  182;  lustration  of 

army,  86-87;  origm  of,  93-96; 
Paeonians,  96;  culture,  96; 
Teutamos,  118;  Hyperborean 
traditions,  203;  worship  of  the 
Muses,  218 

Macestus  river,  22-24,  34 
Machaon,  99-100,  108,  114 
Maeander  (Maiandros)  river,  13, 
28,  125 

Maeandros,  71 
Maenads,  159-162 
Maeonia,  site  of,  34;  trade  route 
of  the  Lykians,  19,  26;  and 
Paeonia,  56 

Maeonians,  name  origin,  27,  216; 
sun-worship,  28;  Ixitoxopuaxaf, 
60;  owners  of  horses,  83 
Magic,  healing,  14-16,  99,  102, 
173;  rain-magic,  88,  107,  140- 
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141,  221;  the  peony,  103-104; 
Medeia  and  Brimo,  134;  black 
magic,  Hekate,  141;  Laoda- 
meia,  148-149;  fertility,  154; 
power  in  women,  157-158;  cock 
magic,  171-175,  183-184; 

springs,  222.  See  also  Augurs; 
Crops;  Mantic  gift;  Moon;  Sun 
Magnetes,  Tenthredon,  35—36 
Maiden-Trinities,  Muses,  219 
Maidens  of  Macedonia,  Mimal- 
lones,  158-166 
Malis,  gulf  of,  186,  198 
\xa.XK6q  (Mimallones),  159-160 
Malten  L.,  name  of  Laomedon,45, 
78,  1 19;  names  in  Lao-  and 
-laos,  79,  1 17;  chthonic  names, 
1 16,  122;  Poseidon  and  Earth- 
mother,  1 20-1 21;  horses  of  the 
gods,  1 21 

Manchester  Guardian,  article  on 
ancient  and  modern  sacrifice, 
1 40-141 

Mannhardt,  magic  of  crops, 
157— 1:58 ;  Delian  worship,  199 
-200 

Mantic  gift,  Mysians,  21;  and 
royalty,  82,  181-184,  195; 

Apollo,  god  of,  128-129;  Muses, 
222.  See  also  Augurs 
[xavTixartaTOt  (Mysians),  34 
Mantinea,  worship  of  Alea,  186 
(xavToauvr),  and  kingship,  181 
Manyas,  Lake,  20 
Mardonius  and  Mus,  183 
Mare-milkers,  62-63,  66,  199, 
204,  219 

Marriage  myths,  sun  and  moon, 
147-149 

Marshes,  nymphs  of  the,  219 
Mass-fighting.  See  Closefighting 
Mastor,  father  of  Lykophron,  76 
Matriarchal  names,  Letoides,  155 
Maximus  of  Tyre,  Paeonian  sun- 
worship,  98 


Medea  (goddess),  and  Brimo,  134; 

and  daughters  of  Pelias,  199 
Media,  horse-breeding,  62 
Medicine,  Greek,  14-16,  98-110; 
god  of,  101-102;  amber-magic, 
17 3,  176-177;  Cheiron,  188; 
healing  art,  Thracian,  205. 
See  also  Magic 

Mediterranean  trade  routes,  179- 
180 

Medusa,  144 

Megabazus  and  the  Lake 
Dwellers,  92 
Megara,  Nordic  type,  9 
Meges,  65,  123 
petMxioq  (Leto),  154 
Melampus,  73;  divine  healer,  187 
Melancholy,  cured  by  the  peony, 
104 

Melanippos,  64 
Melanthos,  87  foot-note 
Melete  (Muses),  223 
Melpomene,  213,  221 
[XV] vr]  (Moon),  143,445 
Menelaos,  duel  with  Paris,  17; 
and  Pandaros,  28;  and  Sar- 
pedon,  33;  and  Euphorbos,  40; 
name  ending,  78,  118-119; 

healed  by  Machaon,  99-100 
108 

Menidhi,  amber,  177 
[xvjviov  (peony),  103 
[XYjvoylvstov  (peony),  103 
Merope,  214 
Merops,  75 

Mesa  (Mysians),  31  foot-note 
Mese  (Muses),  222 
Mesthles,  lake-born  chief,  28 
Mestor,  son  of  Priam,  76 
Mestula,  28 

Metal  work  in  Troy,  6;  work  in 
Thracian  islands,  42-43;  disks 
used  in  sun-worship,  88,  98 
Metals,  trade  with  Hungary,  9; 
supplies  of,  54;  Pelagonia,  204 
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Methana,  cock  magic,  172 
Meyer,  Eduard,  names  in  -ops 
75;  Echelos  as  Hades,  77—78 
Mice,  totemism,  29-30;  protec¬ 
tion  from,  127,  183 
Michaelis,  Apollo  and  Poseidon, 
126 

Midas,  rose-gardens  of,  204 
Middle  High  German,  mos,  217 
Middlemen,  Lykian  traders,  20, 26 
Military  tactics,  closefighting,  21, 
46-56,  72;  Dardanians  and 
Mysians,  38;  Myrmidons,  48- 

5°>  52 

Milk  and  fig-juice,  99 
Milkers  of  mares,  62-63,  66,  199, 
204,  219 

Mimallones,  origin  of  name,  158— 
166 

Mining  industry,  Dardanian,  53- 
54;  gold  mines,  93 
Minns,  E.  H.,  settlers  in  Olbia,  25 
Minos  (king),  37 
Mcvua  (Orchomenos),  67-68 
Minyan  genealogy,  67-68;  Ne- 
leus,  78;  ware,  81;  Charites,  212 
Mneme  (Muses),  223 
Mnestheus,  luXfjijncjcoq,  66 
Moesi,  sacrifice  of  horses,  87; 
Muses,  216-219 

Moesia,  Beithys,  45;  nature-wor¬ 
ship,  89;  inscriptions,  sun  and 
moon  worship,  106;  Artemis 
the  queen,  13 1 

p.otaa,  p,oiaaE  (Muses),  216-219 
Molossi,  Dryas,  182 
Molossian  names,  Alexanor  and 
Skopaios,  193;  stables  for  Apol¬ 
lo’s  steeds,  204-205 
Mommsen,  Alexandra  and  Alea  in 
Pindar,  186 

Monastir  (Herakleia  Lynkestis), 
108,  203 

Months,  Leschenorios,  72;  Xan- 
dikos,  86;  Bendideios,  135; 


Gamelion,  162;  Hermaios  (Her¬ 
mes),  190;  Bysios,  199;  'Yitep- 
^epstatoq,  201;  moon-month 
dances,  223.  See  also  Calendar 
Moon,  worship  of,  12,  88,  125;  the 
peony,  103;  Hekate,  104,  132; 
Kourotrophos,  105—106;  moon 
magic,  112-113;  epithets,  1 1 2, 
143;  the  oak,  116;  Antiope, 
122;  Artemis,  131;  Pheraia, 
worship  at  Pherae,  132,  145- 
146;  the  child  of  Leto,  134; 
Moon-mother  and  Earth- 
mother,  138-139;  Artemis 
Locheia,  139;  and  Sun,  147-148, 
156,  198;  and  the  dew,  215; 
Charites,  221;  dances,  223-224; 
moon  year  and  sun  year,  224. 
See  also  Phoibe 

Moon’s  phases,  in  measuring 
time,  141-142;  and  marriage, 
147;  child-birth,  198;  Charites 
and  Horae,  211-212;  Agriope, 
214;  increase  to  life,  219-220 
Moosweibschen,  167 
Moschos,  Oiagrides  (Muses),  217 
Mould  on  grain,  destroyer  of,  30 
Mounichos,  182 

Mount  Athos.  See  Athos,  Mount 
Mount  Bermion.  See  Bermion, 
Mount 

Mount  Haemus.  See  Haemus, 
Mount 

Mount  Ida.  See  Ida,  Mount 
Mount  Olympus.  See  Olympus 
Mount  Orbelos.  See  Orbelos, 
Mount 

Mount  Ossa.  See  Ossa,  Mount 
Mount  Pangaeum.  See  Pangae- 
um 

Mountains,  seats  of  muse-wor¬ 
ship,  218-219 
Mouse.  See  Mice 
po)6q  (Muses),  216-219 
Murray,  Gilbert,  15-16;  et  passim 
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Mus,  oracles  of  Apollo,  183 
Muses,  worship  of,  90;  Northern 
muses,  21 1-224;  origin  of  name, 
216-219;  nine  muses,  219-220, 
223 ;  dances,  223-224.  6” ee  also 

Music 

Music,  Dardanian  instruments, 
53;  god  of,  101-102;  lyre  of 
Apollo,  196;  Thracian,  205. 
See  also  Muses;  Paean  songs 
Mycenaean  arts  of  living,  1 1 ;  court 
of  Troy,  50  foot-note,  70;  Min- 
yan  ware,  81;  amber,  176-177 
Mydonia,  and  the  Paeonians,  96 
Mygdonians,  20-21,  35,  93 
Myres,  J.  L.,  tumulus-folk  and 
the  horse,  6,  62;  Lykians  com¬ 
ing  to  Troy,  19;  pottery  in 
Troy,  25-26 

Myrmidons,  35;  Ospaxcmeq,  48; 
military  tactics,  48-50,  52; 

doXkhq  and  dyisiuxioi,  5° 
Mysia,  trade  route  of  the  Lykians, 
19;  Yortan  excavations,  24, 
26,  58;  Beithys,  45 
Mysians,  of  Mount  Olympus, 
20-22;  trade,  25;  Zeleians,  27; 
Egyptian  records,  31-32;  Dar- 
danians,  33-34,  38;  dyyjiiay^i, 
48;  tribes,  56;  names  with 
"xxoq,  63;  Trojan  war,  83; 
nature-worship,  89;  invasion 
of  Europe,  90;  kalathos  pro¬ 
cession,  136;  Danubian,  199; 
Muses,  219 

Mysians  (play).  See  Aeschylus 
Mysteries,  Dardanos,  42 
Myths  and  legends,  growth  of, 
8;  religious  character,  42;  old¬ 
est  representation  on  coins,  43; 
Pieria,  87-88;  sun  and  moon, 
147-148;  Laodameia,  148-150; 
amber,  176 

Naiads,  37  foot-note;  Dionysus 
worship,  162,  164-165 


vaioq  (Zeus),  153 
Name  endings,  -tov,  -wvy),  and 
-8wv,  35,  152-153;  -ko,  45; 
-ys,  455  -TQVtop,  63; -laos,  78; 
-bria,  1 19- 120 

Names,  of  plants,  35,  53-54;  geo¬ 
graphical,  35-36,  71,  79-81; 
Thracian  and  Phrygian,  45; 
withcxxoq,  63;  Trojan,  69-82; 
of  deities,  7 3,  1 1 1 ;  tribal  names, 
79-81,  109-110;  royal  names, 
81-82,  181-195;  of  physicians, 
100-101;  derived  from  animals, 

1 09-1 10,  183;  birth-goddesses, 

*54 

vdto  (veto),  words  from,  165 
Narona,  153 

Nature-worship,  88-89;  Pyraech- 
mes  and  Asteropaios,  97;  an¬ 
thropomorphic  gods,  106-107; 
Muses,  221 
Nauck,  aXexTtop,  174 
Necklaces  of  peony  roots,  104; 

gold  and  amber,  176 
Neilo  (Muses),  218 
Neith,  and  Athena  as  spinner, 

136 

Neleus,  epithets  in  ixxo-,  65-66; 
genealogy,  76,  79,  120;  and 
Basile,  77—78 ;  Hades,  1 20-1 21; 
horses  of,  121 

Nemesis,  and  the  Hyperboreans, 
197 

Nephalia,  moon-worship,  137 
Nereid,  Thallo,  212 
Nereus,  daughters  of,  dances, 
223-224 

Nero,  mimallones,  1 6 1 ;  use  of 
amber,  178 
Nessus  river,  13,  125 
Nestor,  and  Diomede,  18;  epi¬ 
thets  in  txxo-,  64-67;  horse- 
breeding,  67;  Hector,  69;  Cen- 
tauri,  no 
Nete  (Muses),  222 
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Nicander,  Phaethon-amber  myth, 

,I78 

Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  136 
Night,  sucppovY),  154 
Nightmare,  cured  by  the  peony,  1 04 
Nile  river,  125 

Nillson,  mouse-slayer  and  totem- 
ism,  29;  Lenaia,  163-164 
Nish,  road  to  the  Hellespont,  42 
vo[i,oc  (festivals),  68 
Nordic  steppe-men,  migration  to 
Troy,  5-6,  57-58;  invasion  of 
Asia  Minor,  9,  34;  nature-wor¬ 
shippers,  12,  16;  bringing  the 
horse  to  Troy,  58, 63;  Scythians, 
198,  208 

North  Sea,  Baunonia,  209 
North  Wind,  44-45,  197,  201- 
202,  210.  See  also  Boreas 
Northern  muses,  21 1-224 
Northerners.  See  Nordic  steppe- 
men 

Nukteus  (Aesopus  river),  122 
Nymphs,  Hesiod’s  list,  66;  on 
Olympus,  90;  sisters  of  the 
rivers,  125;  Dionysus  worship, 
162-165;  of  Pieria,  204;  of 
Moesia  (Muses),  217 
Nuatov,  209  foot-note 
Oak  tree,  Dryalus,  god  of,  104- 
105,  1 16;  crown  of  Artemis,  131 
Oath-taking,  <j<pdyia,  171 
Oceanids,  dances,  224 
Odyssey ,  4xaoi§Y),  16;  euxwXoc;, 
59;  epithets  in  Ytctco— ,  65 >  Helios, 
88;  physician’s  work,  99;  heal¬ 
ing  by  incantation,  99;  an¬ 
thropomorphic  gods,  106-107; 
Phaethon,  112;  Nel6us,  120; 
Telemachus,  126;  naiads,  164- 
165;  dX4£w,  170;  Alektor,  171- 
175,  180;  i)Xex.xpov,  176;  icprjx- 
tt)  psq,  180;  euaxoxoq,  191; 
Diaktorides,  192.  See  also 
Homer 


Oedipus  Tyrannus ,  Paeon  Apol¬ 
lo,  15-16 

Oeneus,  epithets  in  ixxo-,  65-66 
Offerings.  See  Sacrifice 
Oiagrides  (Muses),  217 
Oileus,  xXfj^cxxoq,  66 
Olbia  (Olbipolitae),  oX^oq 
(wealth),  25 

Olive  tree  given  to  Herakles,  197 
Olizon  (oXt'Cat),  35 
Olmeios,  nymphs’  bath,  213 
Olympia,  olive  tree  planted,  197 
Olympic  games,  founding  of,  147 
Olympios  (Zeus),  133 
Olympus,  Mysians,  20;  Orchome- 
nos,  67-68;  gods  of,  88;  rivers 
and  nymphs,  90;  Hekate,  105; 
Hades,  111;  epithets  of  the 
gods,  145;  father  of,  212;  Lei- 
bethron,  214;  Muses,  218-219 
-0)v,  name-ending,  35,  152-153, 
158-159 

-toVT),  name-ending,  1 52-1 53 
Onesandros  (Onetor),  76 
Onetor,  name-ending,  76 
—ope,  name-ending,  214 
Opheltes,  78 

Opis  (Oupis),  offerings  at  Delos, 
I57,  i98 

-ops,  name-ending,  75,  79-80, 
214,  220 

Opus,  Amphidamas,  73 
Oracles  of  Apollo,  23,  116 
Orbelos,  Mount,  and  Lake  Dwell¬ 
ers,  92 

Orchomenos,  67-68,  79,  21 2-213, 
218,  221 

Orestea,  Argos,  94 
Orestes  (Macedonian  noble),  66, 
94-95 

Orestis  (tribe),  93,  95 
Orgeones,  of  the  river  Caicus, 
21,  34,  89 

Orientation  of  the  dead,  26 
opo(}di;,  6po$£Xtov  (peony),  103 
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Orpheus,  54,  88;  and  Eurydice, 
143-144,  148-150;  0 PsPVt),  144; 
sun-worship,  166;  and  Agriope, 
214-215 

Orphic  rites,  161 
Orthopolis  and  Poseidon,  121 
Ossa,  Mount,  Aleuas,  187 
Otrunteus,  father  of  Iphition,  27 
Oucalegon,  18 
Oupis  (Opis),  198 
Ourania,  215,  219 
Ouranos,  30 

Ovid,  fish  in  Halieutikon,  36 
Padus  river,  176,  178 
Paean  songs,  14-16;  Trojan,  50; 
in  Greek  literature,  54;  chants 
against  evil,  59;  chant  of  heal¬ 
ing,  102,  108;  song  to  Paeon, 
107-108;  to  Apollo,  1 15,  196; 
averting  of  evil,  184-185; 
Muses  and  Charites,  221,  221 
Paeon  (Paeeon),  physician  of  the 
gods,  14- 1 6,  98-99,  98-102, 
107-108,  hi 
Paeon-Apollo,  m-129 
Paeonia,  83-97;  and  Dardania, 
43;  metal  deposits,  54;  Ariston, 
55;  and  Maeonia,  56;  Artemis 
Basileia,  145;  167 

Paeonians,  sun-worship,  12,  28, 
98-110;  builders  of  the  Tro¬ 
jan  wall,  13;  settling  in  Troy, 
19,  23;  Zaieleoi,  23;  origin  of 
name,  27;  word  endings,  35; 
spears,  46;  pikes,  51 ;  river-bath, 
53;  Greek  culture,  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Greek  cults,  54;  names 
with  Yxxoq,  60,  63;  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  horse,  68;  Min- 
yans,  68;  Hippasides,  72;  na¬ 
ture-worship,  89;  river-worship, 
90;  Pannonia,  91;  domination 
over  other  tribes,  95—96; 
women’s  offerings  at  Delos,  130, 

i32>  *35,  *37>  I57>  I97-I98> 


200,  203;  kalathos  procession, 
136;  health  cult,  188;  Hyper¬ 
borean  legends,  205 
Paeonides,  Agastrophos,  79 
Painted  ware,  Tripolje,  6 
riaiwv,  91 
Paioploi  (tribe),  91 
xa'.aa!§Y]v  (peony),  103 
Paktolo  (Muses),  218 
Paley,  use  of  women’s  baths  for¬ 
bidden  to  men,  139 
xap.(JLf]i:wp,  Aeschylus,  13 
Pamphylia,  trade  routes,  24;  wor¬ 
ship  of  Hekate,  141 
Panchaea  and  Helixoia,  206 
Pandaros,  18,  20,  28 
Pandion,  37 
Pandokos  117,  121 
Pandroseion,  dew-festival,  214 
Pandrosos,  dew-goddess,  21 1,  219 
Pangaeum,  Zaieleoi,  23;  gold 
mines,  93;  Pierians,  95;  Or¬ 
pheus,  166 

Pannonia,  and  Paeonia,  91;  sun 
and  moon  worship,  106 
xavOtxipaTO  /  (peony),  103 
Panthoos,  genealogy,  17,  38-40; 

religious  legend,  42 
Paphlagonia,  worship  of  Hekate; 
I4I 

Paris,  duel  with  Menelaos,  17, 
170;  Alexandras,  69-71,  182 
Parthenius  river,  14,  125 
Parthenon,  Apollo  and  Poseidon, 
126 

Pasiphae,  Cretan  goddess,  112; 
Moon,  143 

Patrae,  sacrifices  to  Artemis, 

I32_I33 

Patroklos,  slain  by  Euphorbos,39; 
Sarpedon,  41 ;  battle  between 
the  Trojans  and  Myrmidons, 
49-50;  txxsu,  66;  Amphidamas, 
73;  Argeades  Polymelos,  75, 
Epistor,  78;  Pyraechmes, 
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83-84; Trojan  war,  84;Podaleir- 
ios,  100;  healing  of  Eurypylos, 
102 

Pauly-Wissowa,  Macedonian 
spears,  46-47;  Hyperborean 
legends,  200;  'Ptiraia  ’'Opr]  207 
Pausanias,  Titan  and  Pasiphae, 

1 12;  Alexanor  and  Euamerion, 

1 1 3-1 14;  Apollo  Akesios,  1 1 5 ; 
Chthonia,  119;  Klymenos,  120; 
Aegiale,  121;  Admetus  and 
Meges,  124;  sacrifices  to  Arte¬ 
mis,  132-133;  Athena’s  statue 
with  distaff,  136;  cock-magic, 
172;  offerings  at  Delos,  198; 
Charites,  21 1;  sons  of  Aloeus 
and  the  Muses,  223 
Payne  E.  J.,  the  moon,  137 
Peake,  H.,  tumulus-folk  and  the 
horse,  6-7,  62;  beginnings  of 
Troy,  57-58 

Pearson  A.  C.,  aXex/twp,  174-175 
Pedasos  and  Pedes,  Egyptian 
records,  31-32 
'xiQYafftSep  (Muses),  222 
Peirene,  Muses,  213 
Peirithoos,  194 
Peisanor,  71 

Peisistratos,  Amynos,  184 
Pelagonia,  68,  93,  108  ’  203-205 
Pelasgian  Hippothoos,  64 
Pelasgians,  83;  Lethus,  118 
Pelasgos,  1 18 
Peleides,  85 
Pelegon,  84-85 

Peleus,  epithets  in  Ytctco-,  65-66; 

horses  of,  121 
Pella,  203 

Pelops,  TcXf]^ntTU09,  66 
Penelope,  praise  of  the  Trojans, 
59;  amber  necklace,  176 
Peneus  river,  14,  90,  109-110, 
125 

Pentheus,  Xantriae ,  161-162, 
166 


xevTO^opov  (peony),  103 
Peony,  medicinal  use,  102,  no 
Perdikkas,  sun-magic,  93,  98 
Perdrizet,  nature-worship,  12;  eth¬ 
nic  titles  of  gods,  100-102 
Pergamon,  trade,  20;  road  to 
Cyzicus,  23-24;  Troes,  80 
Pergamos,  Panthoos,  194 
Pergasos,  74 

Periboia,  wife  of  Axios,  100 
Pericles,  death  in  plague,  184-185 
Periklymenos,  120 
Perinthus,  siege  of,  93,  96 
Perramos  (Priam),  69 
Ilspipepssc;,  offerings  at  Delos,  130 
Ilspffs-,  Persephoneia,  192 
Persephone,  cult-worship,  113- 
1 1 5,  140;  Selene,  134;  Eurydice, 
144-145;  genealogy,  156;  Per¬ 
sephoneia,  192 
Perses  and  Asteria,  133 
Perseus,  and  the  Dardanians,  52- 
53;  Hyperborean  land,  197 
Persia,  horse-breeding,  62 
Persius,  mimallones,  161 
n  spaixig  opvtq,  cock,  171 
Peutinger  table  of  roads,  24 
ns^eTatpoc,  49 
Phaenops,  75 

Phaethon,  Lampos  119;  amber, 
176,  178,  180 

Phalanx,  military  tactics,  21, 
46-56,  72 

cpapxa  (Pharkadon),  35 
cpap p.axa  of  theAxios  dwellers,  102 
Pharmakos  ceremonies,  cock- 
magic,  172 
Phasis  river,  13,  125 
Phausios,  97 
Pheidippos,  64 

Pherae,  Thessalian  tyrants,  73; 
Hekate,  Brimo,  Artemis,  132; 
statues  of  Artemis  Pheraia, 
133;  worship  of  Alkestis,  145- 
146;  Hermes  cult,  149 
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Pheraia  (Artemis  Basileia),  132; 
Artemis  Pheraia,  133;  worship 
of  Hekate,  i45;Leto,  155 
cpepto,  Bermios,  204 
?ikY]crt[jio}.xo<;,  Charites,  213 
Philip  of  Macedon,  mass-fighting, 
54>  96 

Philostratus,  Pentheus,  161-162 
Philoxenus,  Phaethon- amber 
myth,  178 
Phocis,  Abantes,  72 
Phoebus,  garden  of,  210.  See 
also  Apollo;  Helios 
Phoenician  amber  necklace,  176- 
177;  trade  routes  kept  secret, 
178-180,  204 

Phoenix,  epithets  in  Yxxo-,  65-66 
Phoibe  (the  moon),  137-138,  142- 
I43>  145.  I5°»  I.52_I53>  155 

Phoibos,  kathartic  power  of  the 
god,  102;  sun-calendar,  128; 
Meredith’s  poem  on,  129;  and 
Phoibe,  145 

Phoibos  Apollo,  30,  1 1 5,  156 
Phorbas,  the  Feeder,  123,  191,  194 
Phorkys,  naiads,  164-165 
(pwacpopoq  (Hekate),  134 
Photius,  the  sun-globe,  127 
Phradmon,  78 
Phrastor,  1 1 8 

Phrygians,  20-22;  word  endings 
and  names,  35,  45,  152-153; 
Briges,  56,  95;  kurgans,  58; 
Ixxopaxoc,  60;  tumulus-folk, 
62;  horse-breeding,  62,  68; 

kalathos  procession,  136 
Phthia,  167 
cpGlfft  (peony),  103 
Phylake,  worship  of  Protesilaos, 
148 

Phyleus,  epithets  in  “xxo-,  65-66 
tpukta  (Phyliadon), 3*5 
Physicians’  names,  100-101 
cpuTaXpuoi;,  79,  123 
ritspsq,  southern  Thracians,  205 


Pieria,  legend  of,  87-88,  90;  and 
Paeonia,  93;  Macedonians,  95; 
spinners  of,  157-168;  nymphs, 
204;  Muses,  218-219 
Pierides,  Muses,  213-214 
Pieros,  214,  223 
Pikes,  Dardanian,  50-51 
Pimpleiades,  Muses,  213,  217-218 
Pisidia,  trade  route  of  the  Ly- 
kians,  19-20 

Pindar,  Melampus,  73;  Cheiron, 
no;  abode  of  the  blessed,  114; 
Alexandra  and  Alea,  186; 
Iamos  (iris),  188;  Skopadae, 
188-189;  Herakles  and  the 
Ister,  197;  Charites,  212-213; 
dew,  215,  222 

Pindus,  origin  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  95 
x(0oi,  22  foot-note,  67 
Plague.  See  Pestilence 
Plant  names.  See  N ames 
Pleiad,  Celaeno,  37 
Plato,  sun-worship,  16;  Per¬ 
sephone,  144;  Amynandros,  185 
Skopadae,  189;  Skopas  and 
Kreon,  193 
Plexaure,  66 
xXfj^txxoq,  66 

Pliny,  Rhyndacus  river,  31;  the 
peony,  102-104;  moon’s  phases 
and  superstition,  142;  magic  in 
spinning,  157;  use  of  wool  in 
medicine,  163;  amber  myth,  176, 
178,  180;  Hyperboreans,  206; 
Baunonia,  209 

Plutarch,  dyxe^axo-j  48;  close¬ 
fighting,  52;  Abantes,  72; 
lustration  of  the  army,  87; 
Teutamos,  118;  moon  and  the 
sun,  147;  Klodones,  158;  Diony¬ 
sus  worship,  1 61;  cock  magic, 
173;  healing  power  of  Pyrrhus, 
183-184 

Podaleirios,  99-100 
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Poetry,  Greek,  outside  influences, 
54 

x6Xiv  (Echepolis),  77—78 

Poliouchos  (Polites),  77 
x6Xt?,  name-endings,  77 
Polites  (Poliouchos),  77 
xwXo<;  (Echepolos),  64 
Poltys,  34, 37 

Polyaenus,  Dardanians,  55;  bap¬ 
tism  of  Ariston,  86;  Teutamos, 
1 1 8 ;  Klodones,  158-163 
xoXuavfleuot,  Horae,  21 1 
Polybius,  closefighting  tactics, 
52-53;  sacrifice  of  horses,  86-87 
Polybos,  39 

Polydektes  and  Chthonios,  1 20 
Polydorus,  75 

Polygnotus  and  Meges,  124 
Polyidos,  73, 181-182 
Polymele  and  Hermes,  190 
%oX6[ju)Xo9,  Phorbas,  191 
Polymnia,  213 
Polyxeinos,  124 
Pomerania,  amber  trade,  176 
Pontienus  of  Philadelphia,  174 
xopvoxios  (Apollo)  30 
Poseidon,  builder  of  the  walls  of 
Troy,  3-4;  12;  in  Greek  reli¬ 
gion,  16;  worship,  32,  37, 

90,  193;  protector  of  Aeneas, 
41;  and  Dardanus,  44;  a  double 
of  Hades,  45;  protector  of  the 
Greeks  in  war,  51;  Hipponoos, 
63;  and  Apollo,  79;  and  Hades, 
79;  river-worship,  88;  (chapter 
on),  m-129;  and  the  Earth- 
mother,  1 20-1 21;  yatfjoxoq 
(Erichthonios),  123;  Parthenon 
frieze,  126,  187 

Poseidon  Hippios,  worship  of,  27, 
32,  43,  67-68,  70;  sacrifice  of 
horses,  61;  Erichthonios,  70, 
1 19 

Pottery,  of  Troy,  7,  24,  58; 
Yortan,  24;  indicating  a  cara¬ 


van-route,  42;  of  the  Tripolje 
culture,  58;  Minyan,  81 
Poulsen  F.,  Leto  (Lada),  155 
Poulydamas  and  Hector,  18;  gen¬ 
ealogy,  39,  194,  42;  name 

ending,  73 

Pounder,  emblem  of  women,  157 
Prasias,  Derrones,  102 
Prayer-man,  Euchenor,  181-182 
Preller-Robert,  river-worship  in 
Asia  Minor,  89;  cult  of  Leto, 
1 54^55 

Priam,  genealogical  mention,  3, 
8,  17-18,  55,  60,  63-64,  69-71, 
74-77,  79;  Hector’s  body  re¬ 
stored  to,  5;  Dardanides,  10-11, 
and  Aeneas,  11,  42;  King 
Mygdon,  21;  Panthoos,  38-39, 
194;  hated  by  Zeus,  41;  famous 
mares,  64;  head  of  several  allied 
tribes,  91;  Teutamos,  118; 
origin  of  name  (Priamos),  119- 
120 

Priestly  names,  74 
Ilatwv,  23 

Proclus,  the  sun-globe,  127;  Dio¬ 
nysus  chthonian,  128-129; 
moon’s  phases  andmarriage,  147 
Promachus  (Alegenorides),  72.-73 
Pronona, 153 
Prophecy,  god  of,  101 
Propontis,  tribes  in,  20;  trade 
route,  24,  26 
Protagoras.  See  Plato 
Protesilaos  and  Laodameia,  148- 
149 

Prothoenor,  72,  79 
Prudentius,  cock  magic,  172 
Prussia,  amber  trade,  176 
Pseudanor,  Dionysus,  158 
4>uxoxoiaiu6i;,  Hermes,  192 
Purification,  lustration,  Kotys, 
86;  Macedonian  army,  86—88 ; 
in  Paeonia  and  Thrace,  125; 
women  in  childbirth,  138-139; 
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ritual,  ^vaytatJLOi;,  169;  cock 
172;  bloodshed,  181 
Pylian  Neleus.  Neleus 
Pylos  among  the  dead,  1 1 
Pyraechmes,  83-84,  91,  97 
itupyoBov  (Greek  military  for¬ 
mation),  51  52 

Pyrrhus,  173;  king’s  touch,  1 83— 
184 

Pythian  god,  Apollo,  212 
Radet,  trade  routes,  24 
Rain  magic,  88,  107;  sacrifices, 
140-141;  Charites,  221 
Ramses  inscription,  31  foot-note 
Reiske,  iroxaBtov,  159 
Religion,  Dardanians,  34;  char¬ 
acter  of  legends,  42;  Greek, 
outside  influences,  54;  in  royal 
names,  82 

Ren  Keui,  burial  jars,  22 
Reproductive  life.  See  Childbirth 
Rhesus,  67,  74,  202 
Rhesus  river,  4,  13,  125 
Rhipaean  mountains,  207 
pi^oTopoc,  root  diggers.  See 
Sophocles 

Rhodanus  river,  177 
Rhodesia,  modern  rain-sacrifice, 
I 40- I 4 I 

Rhodius  river,  4,  13,  125 
Rhodope,  214,  220 
Rhyndacus  river,  21-22,  31 
Ribbeck,  Dionysus  Lenaios,  162 
Ridgeway,  Trojan  horses,  44-45; 

Macedonian  spear,  46 
Rivers,  undermining  the  Greek 
wall,  4;  worship  of,  12,  34,  37, 
60,  70,  83-89,  94,  123,  125; 
Tethys,  mother  of,  13-14;  made 
by  Erichthonios,  44;  conse¬ 
crating  baths,  53;  Eridanus  a 
name  for,  177;  bringing  youth 
to  manhood,  215,  221,  224; 
Muses,  216-217 
Roads.  See  Trade  routes 


Robert,  Echelos  as  Hades,  77; 

cult  of  Leto,  154 
Rock  crystal  objects  in  Troy,  6 
Rodaune  river,  177 
Roediger,  Muses,  213,  215,  220 
Rohde,  Asklepios,  189 
Romance,  origin  of,  148-149 
Rome,  Macedonian  wars,  38,  41; 
road  from  Nish  to  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  42;  Dardanians  and  Paeo- 
nians,  52-53;  mining  industry, 
54;  Artemis  and  Apollo,  13 1; 
Dyrrachium,  203-204.  See 
also  Italy 

Root-diggers.  See  Sophocles 
Roscher,  Ilspae-,  192 
Rose,  H.  J.,  orientation  of  the 
dead, 26 

Rose  gardens  of  Midas,  204 
Roses  of  Mount  Bermion,  94 
RostovtzefF,  M.,  Hyperboreans, 
210 

Roumanian  myth  of  the  Sun,  147- 
148 

Royal  names.  See  Kings 
Sabazius,  god  of  nature,  89-80 
Sacrifice,  animal.  See  Animal 
sacrifice 

Sacrifice,  human,  132,  138 
Saioi  (Saoke),  43 
Sais,  Neith,  goddess  of,  136 
Salmoxis,  and  the  Getae,  88, 
202 

aoSkr.t]  (Sarpedon),  36 
Samos,  43 
Samothrace,  42-43 
Sandys,  Xantriae,  161 
Sangarius  river,  14,  21-22,  58,  62, 
125 

Saoke,  43 

Sardes,  site  of,  28;  brothers  bring¬ 
ing  their  sister  to  King  Dareios, 
90,  92;  Lydian  inscriptions,  lefs, 
1 17;  spinning  legend  of  Artemis, 
136 
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Sarisa,  Macedonian  spear,  46-47- 
48,50 

Sarp  (fish),  36 

Sarpedon,  17-37;  leaders  of  the 
Lykians,  32-33;  origin  of  name, 
34-37;  and  Zeus,  41;  Trojan 
horses,  59;  derivation  of  Hec¬ 
tor’s  name,  76-78;  Trojan  war, 
83-84;  and  Ares,  106,  107 
Sartiaux,  Felix,  Phrygians,  21-22; 

horse-breeding  in  the  Troad,  63 
Satyrs,  Dionysus  worship,  162,165 
Sayce, Laos  and  xa  u  si q,  73-74, 1 1 7 
Scamander  river,  4,  31,  125; 

personified,  14,  106;  worship  of, 
37,  89;  Dolopion  a  priest  of,  75; 
combat  with  Achilles,  84-85 
Scardona,  153 
Sceptre,  averting  evil,  181 
Schliemann,  horses  of  Troy,  7 
Schroeder,  derivation  of  Hyper¬ 
borean,  200-203,  2°9 
Scotland,  Antonine  Wall,  Dianae 
Apolloni,  13 1 

Scythia,  on  a  trade  route,  208 
Scythians,  carrying  the  offering  to 
Delos,  198 
Seers.  See  Augurs 
ai\aq  (Zelus),  23 

Selene,  106,  in,  125,  134,  138, 

1 43-1 45 

ceXifjvi ov  (peony),  103 
Seleukos,  House  of,  75 
Selli,  and  Paeonians,  93 
2T)Xup.@pta  (Zelus),  23 
<rr;4a  (Uos),  80 

Semele,  Eurydice  myth,  144;  and 
Dionysus,  166 

Semitic  traders,  inventors  of 
myths,  179-180 
Sepias,  Cape,  36 
Serbia,  road  to  Troy,  19 
Serfs,  of  the  Dardanians,  53 
Serpents,  on  Olympus,  105;  in  the 
crown  of  Hekate,  13 1;  sent  to 


Admetus,  131-132;  Melampus, 
i87;Iamos,  187-188;  Aleuadae, 
189 

Servius,  Oiagros,  217 
Shields,  in  warfare,  5 1—5 2 
Ships,  Homeric  catalogue  of.  See 
Catalogue  of  ships 
Shock-battalions,  Dardanian 
military  tactics,  47,  50 
Shrewmouse  cult,  30.  See  also 
Mice 

Sicily,  206 

Sieve,  emblem  of  women,  157 
Sikyon,  Echepolos,39,64;  Aegiale, 
121-122;  sun-worship,  122-123; 
Artemis  Pheraia,  133;  shrine  of 
Hera,  186 

Sileni,  forest  spirits,  109-110; 

Dionysus  worship,  162 
Silver  objects  in  Troy,  6,  10; 
Paeonia  and  Dardania,  54; 
studded  armor  of  Asteropaios, 
54,  86;  and  gold,  palace  in 
Sparta,  176 
Simaetha,  magic,  149 
Simmias  of  Rhodes,  AtoSco,  153 
Simoeis  river,  4,  13, 125 
Siropaiones  (tribe),  92 
Sisyphos,  32 

Sitalkas  (Apollo),  30;  god  of  the 
grain,  127;  kings  of  Thrace,  130 
Skamander.  See  Scamander 
Skamandros,  71 

Skeat,  derivation  of  king,  118;  of 
moss,  216 

cxstu-,  Skopas,  and  names  in, 
1 9°,  195 

Skopadae,  Skopandros,  Skopas, 
188-195 

axozoq  (mark),  192 
Sky-worship,  88 
Slaughter  ritual,  at payta,  169 
Sleep,  personified,  33 
Smintheus,  Sminthis,  Sminthos, 
29~3°>  i83 
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Smyrna,  trade  route  to  Broussa,24 
Snake  king  of  Athens,  Kekrops, 
185 

Snakes.  See  Serpents 
Sokos,  63,  72 
Solon’s  poetry,  185 
Songs.  See  Paean  songs 
Soothsaying.  See  Augurs 
Sophocles,  Apollo  the  wolf-slayer, 
29;  Euchenor,  73;  Thracian 
sunworship,  98 ;  Root-diggers , 
103-105,  1 16,  131,  134,  188; 
Persephone  and  Artemis,  144- 
145;  dXsxxwp,  1 74-1 75;  Her- 
perborean  myth,  210.  See  also 
Oedipus  Tyrannus. 

Thracian  god  name,  101 
Spartan  grave-inscription  on 
Apollo,  125;  palace  decoration, 
176 

oxaap.a'ra,  cured  by  peony  root, 
104 

Spear  of  Achilles,  41,  85;  military 
tactics,  46-50;  of  Hekate,  105; 
of  Artemis,  13 1 

Spencer,  Herbert,  orientation  of 
the  dead,  26 

arpdy.oc  slaughter  ritual,  169- 
172 

Spinning,  gold  spindle  of  Artemis, 
131,  167;  legends,  135-136; 
spinners  ofPieria,  157-168 
Spirits  of  the  water,  21 1-224; 

See  also  Rivers;  Springs;  Water 
Sporades  (islands),  64 
Sportsmen,  Paeonians,  96 
Springs,  worship  of,  89;  Apollo, 
god  of,  129;  naiads,  164;  Muses, 
212-218,222.  See  also  Water 
cxaStY)  uapivT],48 
Star-goddess,  Asteria,  133, 142 
Statues,  spindle  symbol,  1 57 
Stein,  Hermes  cult,  190 
crTf)Xt]  (Ilos),  80 
axsupiaxa,  164 


Stengel,  chthonian  offerings  to 
the  sun,  107;  Helios  not  chtho- 
nic,  1 15 

Stephen  of  Byzantium,  Sarpedon, 
34;  crdpxr],  36;  Troad  names,  57 
foot-note;  Eordaeans,  108,  188; 
Aio 8co,  153;  Leto  (Lete),  154; 
Karambukai,  209 
Steppe-men.  See  Nordic  steppe- 
men 

Sterope,  214,  220 
Stilbe,  no 

Stone  slabs  on  burial  jars,  22 
Stonehenge,  and  Hyperboreans, 
209 

Stoss-taktik,  German  method  of 
fighting,  46-47 

Strabo,  Zeleia,  20;  Doliones,  21; 
Dardanos  and  Iasion,  42;  Paeo- 
nian  domination,  43,  95-96; 
dy%£[).a.xoi,  48;  Attica  and  the 
Trojans,  70;  Abantes,  72;  Dio¬ 
nysus  devotees,  162;  Muses, 
218 

Strategos  of  the  Aetolians,Skopas, 
193 

Streams.  See  Rivers 
Strymon  river,  13,  125;  settled  by 
Paeonians,  90,  93;  Pierians,  95; 
Muses,  217 

Sturtevant,  E.  H.,  derivation  of 
Kentauros,  109  foot-note 
Styptic,  99-102 
Sucinus  (amber),  178 
Suidas,  lustral  bath,  86-87;  I9° 
Sun,  life  and  growth  given  by, 
101;  invocation  to,  105;  Helios 
and  Hades,  in;  'Yxepuov,  112, 
1 14;  disappearance  of,  121; 
sun-globe,  use  of,  127;  sun- 
calendar,  Phoibos,  128;  and 
Hekate  (Moon),  134-135; 
Roumanian  myth,  147;  sun  and 
moon,  marriage  of,  147-148, 
156,  198;  sun-wheel,  Ixion,  194; 
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sun-year,  224.  See  also  Apollo; 
Helios;  Phoebus  Apollo 
Sun  epithets,  Tithonos,  Lampos, 
45 ; '  Tits  p  fwv,  1 1 2  Eridanus,  177 
Sun  god,  Merops,  75  foot-note; 

Paeon,  101;  harvest,  200 
Sun  magic,  founding  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  94;  Perdikkas,  98;  heal¬ 
ing  wounds,  1 13;  Daphne- 
phoria,  127;  (chapter  on),  169- 
180 

Sun  worship,  12-13,  88;  Paeo- 

nian,  23,  28,  98-110;  and  wolf 
worship,  29-30;  Dardanian,  34; 
Greek,  54;  chthonian,  107,  116; 
Balkans,  125;  Orpheus,  166 
Sun,  Helios  Elektor  Hyperion,  180 
Suttee,  140 

Svoronos,  J.  N.,  Zaieleoi,  23 
Swans  of  Apollo,  196;  Hyper¬ 
borean,  210 

Sweeper,  emblem  of  women,  157 
Swine  of  Artemis,  135 
Sword,  military  tactics,  48;  of 
Asteropaios,  54,  86 
aupuppcctTsiv  tx<;  daTcEBa<;,  50 
Syria,  early  culture,  58;  horse- 
breeding,  62 

Taboos,  purification,  138-139, 157 
'raxu'JtioXot,  27 
Tacitus,  amber,  178 
Tammuz  (Anchises),  45 
Taulantii,  andArgaios,  158 
Tauropolos,  sacrifice  to,  132 
Tegea,  worship  of  Alea,  186 
Telemachus,  and  Apollo,  126 
T  emenos,  B  asile  and  Neleus,  77-78 
Tempe,  Hyperborean  offerings, 
203 

Tenos,  offering  to  Delos,  198 
Tenthredon,  36 
Teppia,  Great  Bear,  207 
Termessos,  nymphs’  bath,  213 
Termilae  (Tremilae),  31,  34  foot¬ 
note,  37 


Terpsichore,  213,  221,  223 
Tethys,  mother  of  the  rivers,  13, 
125,224 
Teukrians,  90 
Teukros,  76 

Teuta,  names  derived  from,  117- 
1 1 8 

Teuthrania,  Mysians,  34 
Teutonic  folk-lore,  moosweib- 
schen,  167 
Thales,  amber,  180 
Thalia  (Thaleia),  212-215,  219- 
223 

Thallo,  worship  of,  211-212,  219 
Thallon,  I.  C.,  19,  38 
Thamyris  (myth),  54,  205 
Gappsu,  Gapaiu,  Darron,  102 
Thasos,  rich  in  metal,  42;  relief  of 
Apollo  and  Hermos,  222 
Theano,  42,  73-74 
Theia,  sister  of  Tethys,  125, 138 
Themis  (chthon),  137,  145,  152 
Theocritus, Simaetha,  149;  A-qvac, 
164;  Adamas,  195;  songs  in 
honor  of  great  families,  189 
GsoSpt.Yj'rcu,  10, 12 
GsoBovtov  (peony),  103 
Theodosius,  mutilation  of  soldiers, 

53 

Theogamia,  and  the  moon’s 
phases,  147 

Theogony.  See  Hesiod 
Theophrastus,  Macedonian  sa- 
risa,  50;  peony  magic,  104 
Geoq  xuptoq,  rptoq,  physician  of 
the  gods,  100 

Theriomorphic  conceptions,  120 
Thermaic  Gulf,  Aeneia,  43 
Thersilochos,  Trojan  war,  91 
Thespiae,  nine  Muses,  223 
Thesprotia,  Skopadae,  189 
Thessalos,  64 

Thessaly,  Glaukos,  32;  word- 
endings,  35;  Tripolje  culture, 
58;  horse-breeding,  62,  65; 
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tyrants,  Pherae,  73;  Melampus, 
73;  the  Eordaeans,  93,  108-110; 
origin  of  the  Macedonians,  95; 
Pelasgian  names,  118;  Pheraia- 
Hekate,  145;  worship  of  Her¬ 
mes,  149,  190,  193-194;  Askle- 
pios,  189;  Hyperborean  tradi¬ 
tions,  203 

Thomson,  J.  A.  K.,  wooden  horse 
of  Troy,  61,  68;  worship  of 
Alkestis,  145-146;  Admetos, 
195;  Muses,  217,  219 
Thracian  names,  word  endings, 
35;  types  of  names,  44;  names 
with  Yxxoq,  60,  63;  ethnic 
titles,  115-116;  -bria,  1 19-120; 
-covy],  1 52-1 53 

Thracians,  tumulus-folk,  6-7,  62; 
sun-worship,  12,  98;  Oucalegon, 
18;  tribes  in  the  Troad,  20; 
wolf-worship,  29-30;  Sarpedon, 
34;  rich  in  metal,  42-43; 
Beithys,  45;  river-bath,  53; 
contributions  to  Greek  religion 
and  poetry,  54;  kurgans,  58; 
horse-breeding,  58,  62-63,  68; 
hair-dressing,  72;  Pergasos,  74; 
nature-worship,  88-89;  Danu- 
bians,  95;  Sitalkas,  130; 
women’s  offerings  at  Delos,  1  30, 
!35>  J37>  i57»  197-198, 
200—203;  kalathos  procession, 
136;  Hekate,  Bendis,  Brimo, 
141;  Artemis  Basileia,  145; 
women’s  religious  customs,  161 ; 
Delphian  and  Delian  cults,  200; 
Ainos,  201;  spiritland,  201; 
heaven,  202;  Hyperborean 
traditions,  203,  205,  209 
Throat  diseases,  amber  magic,  176 
Thucydides,  Paeonia,  43;  Mace¬ 
donians,  95;  Eordaeans,  109 
Thyiae,  Dionysus  worship,  162 
Thymbra,  83 
Thymoites,  17-18 
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Tides,  influence  of  Hekate,  133- 

.134 

Timber  houses,  9 
Time.  See  Calendar;  Months 
Tin,  ornament  on  armor,  54,  86; 
Kassiterides,  177-178;  trade, 
204,  209 

Tiryns,  amber,  176 
Titan  at  Titane,  Tithonos,  45, 
1 19;  brother  of  the  Sun,  112, 
114,  122-123,  170 
Titans,  myths,  205 
Tithonos  and  Titan,  44-45;  and 
Dawn,  1 19 

Titopolo  (Muses),  218 
Tityri,  Dionysus  worship,  162 
Tlos,  31, 34  foot-note 
Todas,  childbirth  superstitions, 
138;  emblems  of  womanhood, 
157 

Tomaschek,  closefighting,  47; 
Aulo  (ixtco-),  63;  Kentauros, 
66,  109  foot-note;  Orchomenos, 
67-68;  Paeonians,  90-91;  Hy¬ 
perboreans  and  Chinese,  208- 
209 

-tor,  name-endings,  76-78 
Totemism,  mouse-slayer,  29-30; 
the  wolf,  30-3 1 

Tozer,  Eridanus  river,  177; 
Phoenician  trade  routes,  179- 
180 

Trade,  of  Troy,  6;  Hungary  and 
Cyprus,  9-10,  22;  Lykians,  19, 
26;  Troad,  20;  Olbia,  25;  Greece 
and  the  Balkans,  80 
Trade  routes,  23;  Smyrna  to 
Broussa,  24;  Nish  to  the  Hel¬ 
lespont,  42;  Phoenician  routes 
kept  secret,  178-180;  Apollonia 
to  Byzantium,  204 
Trajan  coins,  Dardanian,  53 
Trees,  worship  of,  89,  104 
Tremilae  (Termilae),  31,  34  foot¬ 
note,  37 
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Tribal  names.  See  N ames 
Tribes  of  the  Trojan  battle-cry, 
17-37;  °f  Asia  Minor,  31-32; 
the  horse-taming  Trojans,  38- 
68 

Trieste,  relief  of  Zeuxippos  and 
Basile,  77 

Trikka,  Podalerios,  99;  seat  of 
healing,  108, 188 
Trikkaios  (Asklepios),  133 
Tripolje,  painted  ware,  6;  culture, 

58 

Tritone  (Muses),  218 
Troad,  Apollo,  god  of,  5;  Nordic 
steppe-men,  6;  traders,  20; 
Pedasos  and  the  Kilikes,  3 1—32.; 
sacred  rivers,  37,  89,  125;  Dar- 
danians,  38, 42,  56;  names  given 
to,  57  foot-note;  worship  of 
Hekate,  141.  See  also  Trojans; 
Troy 

Troes.  b’^Troy 
Troezen,  cock  magic,  172;  Ar- 
dalides  (Muses),  218 
Trojan  names,  with  "iutcop,  60, 
63,  66-67;  Iliad,  69-82; 

chthonic  names,  1 16 
Trojans,  horses,  7,  45,  57— 68 ; 
Trojan  war,  17-18;  “Tribes  of 
the  Trojan  battle-cry,”  38-56; 
Aegaeans,  43;  military  tactics, 
49-50;  songs,  50;  war  with 
Greeks,  51-52;  from  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  69;  Greek  rulers,  69-70; 
nature-worship,  89;  Paeonians, 
91;  spinning  whorls,  136; 
kalathos  procession,  136,  151; 
amber,  176.  See  also  Troad; 
Troy 

Trojans,  worship  of  Poseidon. 
See  Poseidon. 

Tpwcov  @ouXf)<pope  (Aeneas),  32 
Tros  (Tlos),3i,  1 19;  gift  of  horses 
from  Zeus,  59,  64;  genealogy, 
44-45;  Alastor,  76 


Troy,  god-built  walls  of,  1-17*  7°> 
126;  metal  from  Dardania,  54; 
Batieia,  56;  pottery,  58;  Troia 
a  name  of,  80.  See  also  Troad; 
Trojans 

Tiimpel,  Mimallones,  159 
Tumulus-folk,  migrations  of,  6, 
62 

Tydeus,  epithets  in  65-66 

Tymphaia  (tribe),  95 
Tzetzes,  aXsxTwp,  i73>  z75 
Usener,  xosTv  (koon  names),  74; 
Artemis,  135;  Delphian  god  and 
Leto,  200 

Vardar  river,  13;  Paeonia,  43 
Varro,  muses,  217 
Vegetation  rites.  See  Crops 
Vengeance,  Erinyes,  171 
ViaEgnatia,  108,  203-204 
Virchow,  horses  in  Troy,  7,  58 
Virgil,  Panthoos,  194 
Waldweibschen,  167 
Walls  of  Troy.  6V?  Troy 
Wasp,  name  of  Tenthredon,  35-36 
Water  worship,  13-14,  16;  My- 
sians,  27;  nymphs,  66,  224; 
Dione,  153;  spirits,  211-224 
Wealth,  d'pvstol,  25 
Well-nymph,  Aglauros,  211-212; 
Muses,  212 

Were-wolves,  Lukioi,  30 
Wernicke,  Leto  (Lada),  155 
White  Island  of  Achilles,  Crimea, 
210 

Wilamowitz,  Macedonian  names, 
71;  Leto  (Lada),  155 
Winds,  worship  of,  88;  magic, 
172 

Wine-press,  god  of,  164 
Wolf  worship,  29-31;  protection 
from  wolves,  127 
Woman-goddess,  Leto,  37 
Women,  worship  of  Artemis  Ba- 
sileia,  105-106;  slain  by  Ar¬ 
temis,  107,  13 1— 132;  childbirth 
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(Eileithuia),  134-135* 

153-157,  198;  Aphrodite,  god¬ 
dess  of,  136;  emblems  of,  157; 
power  over  crops,  160;  Orphic 
rites,  161 ;  amber  magic,  176 
Wooden  horse  of  Troy,  61 
Woodpecker,  protector  of  the 
peony, 104 

Wool  magic,  157-165;  xoxdBwv, 
159; carders,  161, 163 
Woolley,  C.  L.,  58 
Words,  construction,  endings,  etc. 

See  Names 
Wrasse  (fish),  36 
Xandikos,  spring  month,  86 
Xanthe,  31,  57  foot-note 
Xanthioi,  30-31 

Xanthos  (Xanthus),  divine  name 
of  the  Scamander,  31,  37,  87 
foot-note 

Xanthus  river,  Lykians,  18-20, 
27,3^31,34,  37;  purification  in, 
87;  worship  of,  89 
Xantriae,  origin  of  name,  158,161- 
162, 166 

Xenophon,  Daskylitis,  25 
Xerxes,  Eordaeans,  109 
Year.  See  Calendar;  Months 
Yortan,  culture,  22;  excavations 
at,  24,  26;Tripolje  pottery,  58 
Youth  growing  to  manhood, 
Apollo  and  the  rivers,  1 25-1 27; 


nymphs,  215;  Muses,  221,  224 
Zaieleoi  (tribe),  23 
Zeleia  (Zelia),  20-23;  site  °f>  25> 
34;  Mysians,  27;  sun-worship, 
28, 1 16;  horse-fairs,  68 
Zelus,  23 

Zeus,  warning  of  Poseidon,  3; 
Aioq  B’eTsksteTO  @0  uXf),  5; 
protector  of  the  Trojans,  8; 
Dardanus,  11,  41;  Korai,  14; 
covetousness  of  Diomede,  26; 
Achilles,  27;  Sarpedon,  32, 
41;  Aeneas,  41,  44;  gift  of 
horses  to  Tros,  59,  64;  Idaean, 
75-76;  river-worship,  85-86; 
rivers  as  guests  at  Olympus,  90; 
nature-god,  106;  and  Hades, 
hi;  sky-god,  116;  Epopeus, 
122;  and  Artemis,  13 1 ;  Olym- 
pios,  133;  Kourotrophos,  134; 
his  wives,  1 51-152;  Dione,  153; 
presents  to  Apollo,  195;  olive 
tree,  197;  Hyperboreans,  198- 
199;  father  of  Olympus,  212; 
dancing  on  Helikon,  213;  and 
the  dew,  215,  221;  Mysia,  219; 
moon-month  dances,  223 
Zeus  Hyperberetaios,  201 
Zeuxippe  and  Sikyon,  122 
Zeuxippos,  77-78,  1 13,  122 
Zeuxo,  66 

Charites,  21 1 
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